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FICTION AS REFERENCE MATERIAL 
CORINNE BACON 


POSSIBLE RESULTS OF THE EURO- 
PEAN WAR IN THE BOOK MAR- 


T 
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will be found of use in every library. 
It keeps shellac from eva ing. 
Preserves the 


ONF-FIFTH FULL size. ALWAYS READY FOR USE 


Manufactured and For Sale by 


THE H.R. HUNTTING CO. 


Price, $1.25 f. 0. b. Springfield SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


WRITE FOR OUR PROCESS of SHELLACKING AND WAXING BOOKS 


One librarian writes: “We are using your jar with great pleasure 
and satisfaction. We are so grateful to you for putting it on the market 
and we only wish you would look into some of our other library problems 
and come to the rescue with more clever inventions.” 


Another librarian writes: “I feel that as excellent a proposition as 
ou have in your ‘H. R. H. Shellac Jar’ is deserving of ‘special mention.’ 
We have tried many devices heretofore in the use of shellac, and have 
never had anything that has begun to equal it for thoroughgoing 
satisfaction.” 


“The shellac—and we have been using your own mixture for a 
couple of months past—stays at exactly the right consistency and is 
always ready for instant use. The shelf enables the brush to drain 
properly, and, as we are able to hang the brush in the cover, it is always 
kept free from gumming, and like the shellac, ready at a moment's notice. 
We have tried numerous devices and many different varieties of shellac 
but I think you have got something far in excess of anything we have 
ever used here, and one which in the two months or so of constant use 
has helped us to feel is as near perfection as anything like that is ever 
likely to be.” 
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Unusual Items 
at Unusual Prices 


COMPLETE SET OF THE BURD PAPERS. The Burd Papers, selections from 
letters written by Edward Burd 1763-1828; extracts from Chief Justice William Allen’s 
Letter Book; together with an appendix containing pamphlets in the controversy with 
Franklin; The Settlement of the Waggoner’s Account Relating to General Braddock’s 
Expedition towards Fort Du Quesne by Edward Shippen, et a/., commissioners ; together 
3 vols., all edited and printed privately by Lewis Burd Walker, 1897-1890 $10.00 


But 70 ~ trans sets of this important work relating to Pennsylvania in t ht th Cent 
were printed. 

COMPLETE SET OF THE PUBLICATIONS OF THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
OF SCHUYKILL COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. 16 vwols., 8vo.. wrappers. Pottsville, 
1905-1914. $10.00 

A small number of sets were issued for members The t rrit 
famous for its importance in the Pre-Revolutionary per 


NEW YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY COLLECTIONS. Publication Fund Series 
Complete from the beginning in 1868 to 1913. 46 vols., 8vo., cloth. N. Y., 1868-1913. $50.00 


Less than half usual catalog price 


THE HURD GENEALOGY. A History and Genealogy of the Family of Hurd in 
the United States and a partial history of the New England Families of Heard and 
Hord, including a Treatise on Nomaclature, Heraldry and Coat Armour, and Ancestry 
by Dena D. Hurd. Illustrated, royal 8vo., buckram. N. Y., 1910. $4.50 

An elaborate privately printed Genealogy sold to subscribers at $ 


THE PARISH REGISTER OF CHRIST CHURCH, MIDDLESEX COUNTY, 
VIRGINIA, from 1653 to 1812. Quarto boards. Richmond, 18697. $2.50 
Incorporated in this important register are variou o t for tl t 

Preventing Insurrection of Negroes, etc The full 


groups and is’ necessary in the study of Virginia 


edition by the National Society of Colonial Dames of 


O. HENRY. A Memorial Essay by Archibald Henderson. Illustrated, quarto, wrap- 

pers. Raleigh, N. C., 1914. $2 
Privately printed on handmade paper with four unusual portraits, a 

first editions, and ©. Henry: In Memorial, a poem by Elias Lieberman 


PARKER H. FRENCH’S OVERLAND EXPEDITION TO CALIFORNIA. Journal 
of the Sufferings and Hardships of Capt. Parker H. French's Overland Expedition t 
California which left New York City, May 13, 1850, by way of New Orleans, Lavacca 
and San Antonio, Texas, El Paso, on the Rio Grande, the River Gila to San Diego on 
the Pacific, and landed at San Francisco, Dec. 14. By Wm. Miles of Carlisle, Pa. 24 
pages, 8vo wrappers. Chambersburg, Pa., 1851. Reprinted, New York, 1916 $2.00 

One of an edition of two hundred and fifty copies reprinted from the rare origir with facs le 
cover and title page 


AN EARLY VISIT TO THE PAWNEE INDIANS. Description of a Journey and 
Visit to the Pawnee Indians who live on the Platte River, a tributary to the Missouri, 
70 miles from its mouth, by Brn. Gottlieb F. Oehler and David Z. Smith, April 22- 
May 18, 1851, to which is added a Description of the Manners and Customs of the 
Pawnee Indians by Dr. D. Z. Smith. 32 pages, 8vo., wrappers. New York, 1914 $2.00 


One of an edition of two hundred copies reprinted from 1} Moravi: Church Miscellany of 


s1-18s2 


Our Catalog Number Forty, just issued, contains the most important 
collection of American Local History and Genealogy listed in America 
during the last twenty years. Postpaid upon request 


THE CADMUS BOOK SHOP 


150 West 34th Street New York 
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Unit wood book shelving 


= i Two sections 6’ 10” high equipped with 
: newspaper and magazine racks. 


Technical library equipment such as newspaper and period- 
ical racks, sloping shelves for display of current magazines and 
cupboards for the storage of back numbers, may be included as a 
part of the reading room shelving. The above illustration shows 
the adaptability of the L. B. unit wood shelving fitted with such 
devices. In addition we can furnish bulletin boards with corti- 
cene display surfaces and upright type of magazine and period- 
ical rack. 

This shelving can easily be put together by means of the 
bolts and lag screws supplied with each installation. 

Illustrated catalog free on request. 


Library Bureau 


Desia and k of 
— Technical library furniture and supplies 
Steel bookstack Museum cases 
Boston Chicago New York 
43 Federal st. 6 North Michigan av. 316 Broadway 


One block south from A. L. A headquarters 
Salesrooms in leading cities in the United States, Canada, Great Britain and France. 
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Vor, 41. No. 6. June, 1916 


SUBSCRIPTION TERMS ADVERTISING RATES 
One year, $4.00; single numbers, 35 cents. Addi- $20; half page, $7; 
‘ . . . pecial rates on contracts for three, six or twelve 
tional copies for branch libraries or staff members, insertions. Classified advertising, ten cents per 
$2.00 per annum. Price to foreign countries, 16s per line. Name and address in either directory, $1 per 
annum. Special rate to small libraries on application. line per year. 


Published M onthly by the R. R. Bowker Co., 241 W. 37th St., NewYork. R.R. Bowker, Pres. and Treas. Fremont Rider, See 
Entered at the Post-Office at New York, N. Y., as second class matter. Copyright, 1916, by R. R. Bowker Co 
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BERNARD QUARITCH 


11 Grafton Street, New Bond St., London, W. 


Bookseller, Publisher and 
Agent for Public Institutions 


QUARITCH would draw attention to the fact that he deals 

not only in rare and costly books, but also in every description of works 
in general literature, science and the arts, and that he is at all times willing to 
undertake the very smallest commissions for customers. 

He has always made a special feature of trying to procure for customers 
any books they may require which may not be in stock, and makes every effort 
to render this important department most efficient. 

Commissions for Auction Sales are faithfully executed, and he is always 
ready to give customers his advice on this or any other subject connected 
with book collecting. 

Catalogues are issued monthly and forwarded to all customers who de- 
sire them. 

BERNARD QUARITCH acts as agent to Learmed Societies, Public Libraries 
and Institutions, both for the supply cf books as well as for the sale of their 
publications. 


HENRY JOHN BROWN 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 


American Library and Literary Agents 


_ This Agency was established in 1864 for supplying American Public Libraries, Institu- 
tions, and Book Collectors, with English and Continental Books, Manuscrips, Drawings. 
Philosophical Apparatus, etc., at the lowest London prices. 

Special attention is paid to the selection and purchase of rare old books and manuscripts. 
Auction sales are carefully watched and good knowledge kept of the stocks of the old Book- 
sellers of Europe. 

Lists of Desiderata have the best attention and Librarians are respectfully requested to 
test the value of the Agency by sending trial orders or by submitting lists for Estimates for 
goods to be delivered, either free in London or New York, as desired. 

Auction Catalogues when printed in advance and Catalogues issued by Publishers and 
second-hand Booksellers are mailed to Customers when desired. 

Large shipments are sent by cheapest and quickest route, or as ordered. Small ship- 
ments are made weekly through our New York Agency, at a minimum of expense and 
trouble to purchasers, or single books are sent by mail on receipt of order. 

Special attention is given to Bindings in all styles. 

Periodicals are supplied either direct by mail from London or by mail from New York 
Agency at lowest rates for prompt and efficient service. Send for Lists. 

Payments may be made either direct to London or in U. S. Currency through our New 


York Agency. 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 4 Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross, London, W. C. 


New York Agency, 16 Beaver Street 
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‘The publication of this great collection brings reinforcement to the friends of the humanities 
at a time when it is sorely needed—a fine achievement, a notable addition to the higher intelléctual 
resources of the English-speaking peoples, and a credit to ’ wm country.’ The Nation 


The Loeb Classical Library 


A New Comprehensive and Uniform Series of Classical 


GREEK AND LATIN TEXTS WITH PARALLEL ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS 


It is the idea of Mr. James Loe has entered mmendable 
enthusiasm, to bring the ancient w = sea to the moder: to mak he terary treasures of the 


past more accessible to the reader of tod 


The Editors 


E. CAPPS, Ph.D., LL.D.; T. E. PAGE, M. A., Litt. D., and W. ‘H. D. ROUSE, Litt. D. 


Assisted by ar 
© The latest and best critical texts are ised and tl translations. whicl - 
vweecuracy with sound English idiom, are, with rare excey s pr 
€ Each volume is prefaced by a brief Inography and ntains bil graphy and low 
The serics 4 ntain all is t (.Teen ? tr Hiterat T¢ tror tt he 


1 Homer to the fall of Constantinople 


The volumes are uniform in size, 64; x 41, inches, and contain from 4 te pages 
Flexible cloth, $1.50 net per vol Flexible leather, $2 net per vol Postage n single vols.. oube 
Orders Received for Single V mes r Groups ti Ww 


LIST OF VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED 
GREEK AUTHORS Bound i inGreen) LATIN AUTHORS (Bound in Red) 


Apol lonius Rhedius. Translated by R Seaton Apuleius The Golden Ass (Metamorphoses. ) 
Adin m Ot) Kevised by S. Caselec 
The Apostolic Fathers Franslated y WKirsopp Ve 
Lake 2 Vols St Augustine’s Confessions Translated by W 
Appian’s Roman History. Translated by Horace Watts ( 21) 2 Vols 
W hite 3; Vols (Caesar Civil Wars Translated by A. G. Pes 
Die Cassius: Roman History rransiated by I ket 1 Vol 
Cary Vols. I, If and Catulus lranslated by F. W. Cornish 
Euripides. Translated by A. S. Way 4 Vols lily s Translated by J. P. Postgate 
The Greek Bucolt Poets (Theocritus, Bion, Perv. Veneris Translated by M. Ma 
Moschus). Translated by J. M. Edmonds Vol kail Vol 
Hesiod and the Homeric Hymns lranslated by Cicero: De Finibus. Trans. by H. Rackham. 1 Vol 
H. G. Evelyn White I Vol Cicer De Offictis. Trans. by Walter Miller. 1 V 
Julian Translated by Wilmer Cave Wright Cicero: Letters t Atticus Translated by k. ©) 
Vols. I and II Winstedt. Vols. I and II 
Lucian Translated by A. M. Harmon Vols. I Horace Odes and Epodes Translated by ( I 
ind IT Jennett Vol 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. Translated by ¢ Ovid Heroides and Amores Translated by 
R. Haines Grant Showerman Vol 
Philostratus: The Life of Apollonius of Tyana. (vid: Metamorphoses In 2 Vols Translated 
Translated by C. Conybeare z Vols by Frank Justus Miller 
Pindar Translated by Sir J. E. Sandys t Vol Petronius Translated by M. Hesel tine 
Plato Euthyphro, Apology, Crito, Phaedo Seneca Apocolocyntosis Translated by W iH 
Phaedrus. Translated by H. M. Fowler. I Vol DD. Rouse Vol 
Plutarch The Parallel Lives Translated by B Plautus In 4 Vols Vol. I Fransiated by Paul 
Perrin. Vols. I, II and IIT Nixor 
Procopius Translated by H. B. Dewing Vol. I Pliny Letters Melmoth’s Translation revised 
Ouintus Smyrnaeus Translated by A, S. Way by W. M, I Hutch insot 2 Vols 
Vol Propertius Translated by H. E. Butler 
Sophocles. Translated by F. Storr. 2 Vols Snvetonius Translated | 1. C. Rolfe 
St. John Damascene: Barlaan and = Teasaph Tacitus: Dialogus Translated by Maurice Hut 
Translated by the Rev. G. R. Woodward and ton 1 Vol 
Harold Mattingly Terence Transtated by lTohn Sargeaunt 2 Vols 
Nenophon: Cyropaedia. Translated by Walter Virgil: Eclogues, Georgics and Aeneid 1-6. Trans 
Miller 2 Vols. lated by H. C. Fairclough 


To Be Published During 1916 
GREEK AUTHORS LATIN AUTHORS 


Achilles Tatius.—Daphnis and Chloe.—Di 1 

FA, Sen Tragedies (Vol. I) Seneca, Epistle 
Cassius, Roman History (Vols. IV V) Vir 
Galen (sreek Anthology.—Homer, the Odvssey 

Plutarch (Va! IV) Procopius.— Strabo 


Theophrastus.— Xenophon. Send for 16-page Illustrated Pamphiet 


The Loeb Classical Library 


For Sale at All Booksellers 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, Publishers 


2 WEST 45TH STREET, NEW YORK (Just West of Fifth Avenue) 
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OUR LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 
Offers to all libraries, large or small 


| Expert and efficient service, the result of years’ experience. 
II The largest discounts on the books of all publishers. 


Place your orders in our hands 


They will be filled accurately as to title and edition, 
obscure and out-of-print books collected from all over the world, 
English titles imported duty-free, and all shorts reported on at 
time of shipment. Continuations will be forwarded without 
reminder, and out-of-stock and not-yet-published items supplied 
when procurable. All this without troubling you! 


We relieve you of all deiail and unnecessary expense 


Our Library Department 


with its many years of experience, together with our 
unsurpassed stock of books of all publishers, combine 
to make a library service of unequalled efficiency. 


Public Libraries, Schools, Colleges 
and Universities 


have their book orders handled intelligently, expedi- 
tiously, and accurately by us, and find our prices 
satisfactory. We solicit correspondence from librarians 
not acquainted with our facilities. 


A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 


| 
| CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 597 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. City 
| 
| 
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Barrett Torsion Binders 
Are Built to Wear 


q They are made carefully from the 
best materials obtainable, by men who 
take pride in their work. 


q You can be certain that anything 
bearing the name of “ BARRETT is 
good. 

Q Whether the covering is the 
highest grade morocco, or an inex- 
pensive cloth, the workmanship is the 
same. 


Write for our ‘‘ Book of Reading Room 
Supplies’’ and a sample binder 


The Barrett Bindery Company 
— 736 Federal Street, Chicago 


“GRADE RUSKIN” BINDER 


F. A. BROCKHAUS, Leipzig, Querstrasse 16 


Founded 1805. BRANCH HOUSES IN LONDON AND PARIS 


European Agent for a great number of American University Libraries, Colleges, Govern- 
ment Institutions and Collectors in the United States and Canada. 

Houses at LEIPZIG for German and General Literature; in LONDON and PARIS for 
English and French. 

Peculiar facilities for prompt filling of Library orders at reasonable prices. Special atten- 
tion paid to the purchase of sets and old and rare books. Periodicals promptly supplied either 
by my own shipments or by bookpost. 5 ; 

, bookbinding establishments: Excellent workmanship, best material, correct lettering 

Brockhaus’ Monthly List of New Books sent post free on application. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


INFORMATION 


INFORMATION is literally an Information Service, including monthly, quarterly and annual 
issues, designed for exact reference and for broad information on every important event of the oe 
and the movements of current history. It has a strong appeal to teachers, editors, students a 
other men and women who pride themselves on keeping intelligently posted on the real news and 


progress of the world. 
Sample Copies Free 


R. R. BOWKER CO. 


it one of the best publi- 
cations of its kind that 


has ever come to our 
attention.”"—The Detrow 
Free Press. 


ful consideration, I deem 
241 WEST 37th STREET :: :: NEW YORK 


AN ORDERLY RESUME OF THE DAILY PRESS ] 
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O doubt you will stop over at New York on your way to and 
from the American Library Association s meeting to be held 
at Asbury Park, June 26th to July Ist, and we would be very 

glad to have you visit our establishment while here. You will wel- 
come an opportunity to see how the various functions of a large book 
concern operate, and to become acquainted with the facilities and 
methods of a business of such vital and economic importance to your 
profession. 


' THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


354 Fourth Avenue Wholesale Booksellers 
At Twenty-Sixth Street 
NEW YORK 


THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY 
THE LARGEST WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS OF BOOKS 


BOOKS EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Distributing From Every Principal City in the United States 
Fiction, Juveniles, Gift Books, General Literature. 
DISCOUNTS SAME AS PUBLISHERS. 


Exclusive Distributing Trade Agents for the Largest and Best 
Line of Paper Covered Books Ever Published. 


A Monthly Journal of Trade Information Mailed Free. 


9-11-13-15 Park Place 


The American News Company cry’ 


Distributing Points: 


AKRON. DALLAS. MINNEAPOLIS. ST. LOUIS. 
ALBANY. DENVER. NEW ARK. SEATTLE. 
ATLANTA DETROIT. NEW HORLEANS. ST. PAUI 
BALTIMORE. GRAND RAPIDS. OMA SAN FRANCISCO. 
BOSTON. HARTFORD PORTL 4D. ME. SPOKANE 
BRIDGEPORT. INDIANAPOLIS. PORTLAND, ORE. SPRINGFIELD. 
BUFFALO KANSAS CITY. PITTSBURG SYRACUSE. 
CHICAGO LOS ANGELES. PHILADELPHIA. TOLEDO 
CINCINNA LOUISVILLE PROVIDENCE. WASHINGTON. 
CLEVELAND. MILWAUKEE. ROCHESTER WORCESTER. 
SAVE TIME AND EXPENSE _BY ORDERING FROM THE NEAREST POINT OF 


DISTRIBUTION TO YOU. 
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Tue general theme of the Asbury Park 
program, as previously indicated, empha- 
sizes library work as a feature of education 
in a democracy like our own. It is to be 
treated from several points of view by 
librarians and other speakers. In_ this 
relation library development is a kind of 
peaceful “preparedness” which fulfills itself 
in training the democratic state and cit- 
izenry to the highest point of intellectual 
and industrial efficiency. The “open meet- 
ing” of the Council, at which the Ameri- 
canization of the immigrant is to be treated 
by outside speakers as a phase of library 
work, is really another part of the general 
program. We may note indeed that it is 
a Council meeting only in name, for the 
function of the Council under the present 
constitution is of decisions rather than of 
dissertations. The real work of the Council 
will thus be confined to one session at which 
several questions of very practical im- 
portance will be taken up and, it is to be 
hoped, treated to some definite purpose. 


AN important discussion before the Col- 
lege and Reference Section at Asbury Park 
should be that of intercommunication be- 
tween reference libraries with respect to 
their special fields of collection and re- 
search, and a proposed systematic endeavor 
to complete amongst them the collection of 
early engineering literature, especially from 
foreign countries. It is oftentimes of first 
importance to the working engineer to know 
what plans or working operations have been 
tried and found wanting or what methods 
have been adopted in foreign countries 
which are not familiar in our own. The 
records of the patent offices of the several 
countries cover inventions, but methods and 
processes not patented are often to be found 
only with great difficulty. It is hoped to 
present as a basis for discussion, some con- 
crete examples of the value of the systema- 


tization of this kind of knowledge, which 
would render our libraries of more direct 
importance to the working professional 
men, and thus make this important class 
the better supporters of our library system. 


THERE is no more important field in 
which to develop the library system of this 
country than among business men. The 
number of special business libraries de- 
veloped by leading concerns is noteworthy 
evidence that the value of libraries is ap- 
preciated in high quarters, but it is difficult 
to awaken the average business man to the 
fact that his local library may be and should 
be of money value to him. Mr. Dana has 
made himself a pioneer and is proving what 
a library may mean to the business com- 
munity, as shown through the Newark Pub- 
lic Library, and he has gone farther than 
this in an endeavor to awaken libraries 
throughout the country to the desirability 
of their awakening in turn the interest of 
the business man. With this in view he 
has been in close touch with the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World, and has 
become chairman of the library committee 
of that organization. He has found, how- 
ever, that out of a thousand libraries ad- 
dressed, with a view to increasing their 
means of publicity, less than a hundred 
have shown enough interest to respond to 
his suggestion, and of this a considerable 
portion have simply been polite enough to 
reply. This field of business is one not 
to be left by the small libraries to the large 
library systems. In fact, in the small com- 
munities there is proportionally more need 
to put the service of the library in shape 
to invite the business man and, in this as 
in other fields, the library should show 
grateful appreciation to those who, like 
Mr. Dana, are endeavoring to work out 
plans for the common good. 
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Tuere is frequent demand for the de- 
velopment of printed bibliographies, which 
everybody wants, but for which few are 
willing to pay. Some discussion was given 
to this topic at the recent session in Cam- 
bridge of the Association of New England 
College Librarians. Mr. Faxon alluded to 
the general demand for a cumulation of the 
material in dramatic bibliography, which 
had been published in the Bulletin of Bib- 
liography. The demand was met by such 
a cumulation in convenient form, yet of 
this disappointingly few were ordered. This 
is a melancholy example of the relation of 
responsive supply to what proves to be sadly 
limited demand. More than one publisher 
in the library field would be glad to do 
much more in furnishing bibliographical 
material were it not that this experience 
has been so often repeated. In fact, bib- 
liographical publications are almost sure 
to be not only labors of love, but love at 
considerable loss. The H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany endeavors to safeguard itself in its 
cumulative work by asking what seem very 


high prices for cumulated material, as the 
proposed price of $32.00 for a nine years’ 
cumulation of the material of the Reader's 


Guide. But bibliography is not profitable, 
even at high prices, because of the limited 
demand to which we have referred. We 
have tentatively planned within our office 
for a card issue of a bibliography of bibli- 
ographies, but loud as the demand seems to 
be, we shall not be surprised if the realized 
demand should prove small indeed. 


Tue classification of books on Christian 
Science has been called to the attention of 
many libraries by a request that they should 
not class books against Christian Science 
with Christian Science books and that only 
such should be listed in the latter category 
as are authoritatively accepted by the 
Mother Church. The problem, however, is 
not so simple as at first sight it seems, and 
for this reason most libraries relegate such 
distinction to bulletins and descriptive lists 
and to the annotation on catalog cards in- 
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stead of direct classification pro and con. 
One or more libraries have adopted the sug- 
gestion of the Christian Science authorities 
and follow the subject card Christian 
Science in the card catalog, with sub-cards 
designating books approved by the Christian 
Science Literary Committee, and those not 
approved by them. This, however, seems 
to throw books which claim to be orthodox 
or which favor Christian Science into the 
same category with those in opposition. A 
special difficulty in catalog classification, 
which can be better met by annotation, is 
that books which claim to treat a subject 
impartially and to give both views cannot 
be classified on either side, and are often if 
not usually classified by the orthodox as un- 
orthodox because the writer finds grounds 
for exception as well as for acceptance. 
Libraries will therefore naturally make 
their own choice between attempting to 
make the classification of pro and con in 
this and other fields of polemic in the cata- 
log and on the shelves, or reserving the dis- 
tinction for annotation of cards and in 
descriptive lists. 

But regarding both Christian Science 
and Theosophy there is a special diffi- 
culty. In the first mentioned, Mrs. Stet- 
son puts herself forward as the true 
successor to the founder of that faith, while 
in the latter Mrs. Annie Besant makes a 
similar claim, although both are heretics 
or personae non gratae to the Mother 
Church at Boston, in the one case, and to 
Madame Tingley and the Point Loma so- 
ciety in the other. A library can scarcely 
follow this distinction in its catalog, and 
must class books by these authors as among 
the pros rather than the contras. In re- 
spect to Roman Catholic literature the same 
rule should hold, and not only the books 
specially authorized or approved by the 
Holy See but those generally in favor of 
Roman Catholicism should be included on 
the one side, while books against the Ro- 
man Church should be rightly distinguished 
in descriptive or critical bibliography. 
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FICTION AS REFERENCE MATERIAL* 


By Cortnne Bacon, The H. W. 


Ir has been evident for some time that 
the theory formerly held by many with 
regard to the proper function of the novel 
was in need of revision. We must rid 
ourselves of the notion that all fiction is 
“light reading,” serving for amusement 
only. Which of the two requires the 
greater degree of mefttal concentration, 
the memoirs of a lady of rank who reveals 
the gossip and scandal of some European 
court, or Meredith’s “Egoist?” Muller's 
“Invasion of America,” or Tolstoi’s “War 
and peace?’ Arnold Bennett’s “Your 
United States,” or Nexo’s “Pelle the Con- 
queror?” Irvin Cobb’s ‘Speaking of op- 
erations,’ or Dostoyevsky’s “Crime and 
punishment?” Is it not true that many 
books classed as literature, travel, and 
even as philosophy, do not measure up, 
either as sources of information, as stim- 
ulants to thought, or as works of art, to 
the level of many novels? 

It does not, however, follow from this 
either that most novels are valuable as ref- 
erence material, or that the novel’s value 
as reference material is in direct ratio to 
its value as a work of art. Suppose, for 
the purpose of this discussion, that we 
classify novels roughly, not by their liter- 
ary form, romantic, realistic, etc., but by 
what they do for the reader. These classes 
will not be mutually exclusive, as some 
novels will fall within two or three of 
them. We shall have: 

(a) Novels purely recreative, such as de- 
tective stories, tales of mystery, and de- 
lightful fooling like Birmingham's “Spanish 
gold.” 

(6) Novels of skilful literary work- 
manship, such as Oscar Wilde’s “Dorian 
Grey,” which most of us who read it at 
all read rather for its subtile artistry than 
for any other reason. Of course the nov- 


*This contribution to the discussion at the meeting 
ef the New Jersey Library Association at Atlantic 
City, March 3, 1916, was given from brief notes, and 
has been written out since the meeting 
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els in all our other groups may be equally 
well written. I would class here only 
those whose chief appeal lies in their style 
and construction. 

(c) Novels that are just slices of hu- 
man life. Many novelists present life as 
they see it, but the vision of the majority 
is warped. The greatest are they who see 
the most clearly, with the least color of 
personal passion or prejudice, who do not 
write “from above down,” and who neither 
consciously teach nor preach. 

Novels of this high order that spring to 
our minds at once are “Anna Karenina,” 
“Adam Bede,” “The egoist,” Gorky’s 
“Mother” and, to mention one of more re- 
cent vintage, St. John Ervine’s “Mrs. Mar- 
tin’s man,” which towers above all other 
novels of I9I5. 

I would include in this group the best 
of the so-called “psychological” novels. 

(d) Novels of inspiration, or those 
whose chief appeal is ethical, such as 
Cable’s “Bonaventure,” George  Eliot’s 
“Romola” and Hawthorne’s “Scarlet 
letter.” 

(e) Novels of information, either his- 
torical novels proper, such as Reade’s 
“Cloister and the hearth’ and Scott's 
romances, or those describing the life of a 
particular period or of a special section of 
country. 

Hardy, Howells, Jewett, Phillpotts and 
Trollope have given us living pictures of 
this latter sort. 

(f) Novels of social propaganda. The 
importance of the novel today as a vehicle 
of new ideas in art, economics, ethics, poli- 
tics and religion can hardly be overesti- 
mated. Writers like W. L. George cannot 
get the wide hearing they wish for their 
sociological treatises and therefore em- 
body their ideas in fiction. Mr. H. G. 
Wells has said: 


“I consider the novel an important and nec- 
essary thing indeed in that complicated sys- 
tem of uneasy adjustments and readjustments 
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which is modern civilization. I make very 
high and wide claims for it. In many direc- 
tions I do think we can get along without it. 

The novel has inseparable moral con- 
sequences. . It is unavoidable that this 
should be so, even if the novelist attempts or 
affects to be impartial, he still cannot prevent 
his characters setting examples; he still can- 
not avoid, as people say, putting ideas into his 
readers’ heads. The greater his skill, the more 
convincing his treatment, the more vivid his 
power of suggestion. . The novel is to 
be the social mediator, the vehicle of under- 
standing, the instrument of self-examination, 
the parade of morals and the exchange of 
manners, the factory of customs, the criticism 
of laws and institutions and of social dogmas 
and ideas. The novelist is going to be the 
most potent of artists, because he is going 
to present conduct, devise beautiful conduct, 
discuss conduct; analyze conduct, suggest con- 
duct, illuminate it through and through.”— 
H. G. Wells. Social forces in England and 
America, 1914. p. 173-98, The contemporary 
novel. 


An excellent illustration of the impor- 
tance of the novel in modern life is the 
leaflet entitled “Modern topics as illus- 
trated by modern literature,” published in 
1914 by the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 

A few examples of novels in the social 
propaganda class are: 


(1) Business. Dreiser's ‘ ‘Financier,” Ches- 
ter’s “Get- rich- quick Wallingford,” Norris’ 
“The pit,” White’s “A certain rich man.’ 

(2) Subsidized press. Adams’ “The Clarion.” 

(3) Child labor. McCall's “Red Horse Hill.” 

(4) Strikes. Edward’s “Comrade Yetta,” 
Poole’s “The harbor.” 

(5) Socialism, Tressall’s “Ragged-trousered 
philanthropists.” 

(6) U. S. politics. Bblythe’s “Fakers,” 
Churchill’s “Mr. Crewe’s career.” 

(7) Religion. Churchill’s “Inside of the 
cup.” 

(8) Feminism. 
ing,” Harrison’s “Angela's business. 

(9) Marriage and _ divorce. Canfield’s 
“Squirrel cage,” Wells’ “Marriage,” Whar- 
ton’s “Custom of the country,” Webster's 
“Real adventure.” 

(10) Woman suffrage. Anti: Allen’s “Her 
wings,” Curtis’ “Congresswoman,” Nichols’ 
“Wild mustard”; Pro: Forman’s “Opening 
door,” Johnson's “Hagar,” Robins’ “The con- 
vert.” 

(11) White slavery. Kauffman’s “House of 
bondage,” Francis’ “Story of Mary Dunne,” 
Robins’ “My little sister. 

(12) Race question (the negro). Du Bois’ 
“Quest of the silver fleece,” Howells’ “Im- 
perative duty,” Gibbon’s “Flower o’ the 
peach.” 


George’s “Second bloom- 


(13) War and peace. Newton’s “War,” 
Palmer’s “Last shot,” Von Suttner’s “Lay 
down your arms,” Tolstoi’s “War and peace.” 

Modern drama ably seconds the modern 
novel in the discussion of social problems. 
Ibsen’s “Ghosts” and Hauptmann’s “The 
weavers,” among other plays, set a pace 
which such authors as Middleton, Shel- 
don, Kennedy, Brieux, Shaw, Zangwill, 
and Galsworthy have not been slow to 
follow. But it does not seem to me likely 
that the drama will, as some predict, super- 
sede the novel. The novel as a dissemin- 
ator of social ideas seems to have come to 
stay. 

Obviously, I think, only the last two 
groups of novels of which we have 
spoken, those of information and of social 
propaganda are suited to any extensive 
reference use. The helps that may make 
these available, such as Baker’s “Guide 
to the best fiction” and “Guide to histor- 
ical fiction,” Nield’s “Guide to the best his- 
torical novels and tales,” the Free Library 
of Philadelphia’s “Contribution to the 
classification of works of prose fiction,” 
Dixson’s “Subject index to prose fiction,” 
etc., have already been dwelt upon. I wish 
to refer to them only to caution those who 
may try to supplement them by lists of 
later fiction, against the useless arrange- 
ment of novels under broad classes, in- 
dulged in by the compilers of some of 
these lists, and also against the notion, 
apparently entertained by some, that be- 
cause it is helpful to classify and bring 
out under subject some fiction, it is useful 
to so treat all fiction. Of what use is a list 
of novels under the broadly inclusive 
heading “Sin” or “Sociology?” 

Of what help is it to a reader to find 
grouped under the heading “Psychologi- 
cal,” “The redemption of David Corson,” 
“House of the seven gables,” “Golden 
age,” “Magic skin,” “The egoist” and 
“Lady Rose’s daughter?” Why is Mere- 
dith’s “Ordeal of Richard Feverel,” “psy- 
chological;” “Lord Ormont and _his 
Aminta,” “ethical;” “Diana of the Cross- 
ways,” “general;” “Beauchamp’s career,” 
“sociological”? Of what possible use, to 
take one illustration from drama, so closely 
allied to the novel, is it to anyone to find 
Masefield’s “Tragedy of Nan” listed un- 
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der “Rural communities?” — Specific, 
closely defined headings for a few novels 
are valuable in our card and printed cata- 
logs, and in the Book Review Digest, which 
has begun to index fiction under subject 
headings, but all such helps should avoid 
generalities, even though they glitter. 

An interesting experiment in fiction 
analysis is being tried by Miss Louise Con- 


Date of Book: 
Date Read: » i915 


Historical Color: 


Sentiment Embodied: 


Analysis of Personality: 


Mechanism of Plot: 


Notes: 


Name of Reader: Sowa e 


Address: Sw 


Sample of Book Analysis 


Name of Book: Girt he 
Author: Strain 


The Contemporary of Newark, N. J. 1915-16 
For the Free Public Library 
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nolly in the Free Public Library of New- 
ark, N. J., with the help of the Contem- 
porary Club of Newark. This differs, as 
[ understand it, from the usual library 
treatment of fiction, in that Miss Connolly 
expects to index subsidiary topics in nov- 
els, instead of simply assigning one sub- 
ject heading to each novel. A sample of 
this book analysis is appended: 


Local Color: Lamde 


Social Problems: - 
Psychology of Sex: v. Taye 


Style: Cwrde yt 


Class Appealed To: Vu 
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POSSIBLE RESULTS OF THE EUROPEAN WAR 
IN THE BOOK MARKET 


By Dr. Water Licntenstein, Librarian, Northwestern University 


He is a bold man who will undertake to 
prophesy as to the outcome of the war and 
its effect upon the commercial and social 
organizations of the world. I need only 
point out how many fallacies have already 
been exploded. The greatest experts of the 
financial world were certain that the war 
could not last beyond a few months on 
account of the fact that all the countries 
involved would be bankrupt if it lasted any 
length of time. Likewise, many military 
experts were of the opinion that the loss of 
life would be so great as to preclude the 
possibility of a war lasting several years. 
And so, probably the experts will be found 
wrong as regards what will happen after 
the war. I need only mention a question 


which deeply affects our own country, the 
question of immigration after the war. I 
have heard statements to the effect that on 
account of the poverty-stricken condition 
of Europe, we should be swamped with 
immigrants, coming from all the belligerent 


countries. And, on the other hand, I have 
heard maintained with equally good reason 
the thesis that our immigration would be 
almost nil after the war, because there 
would be room for everyone in Europe 
when the present holocaust was over. So, 
in regard to the book market, I hardly ven- 
ture to give any definite expression of opin- 
ion. All I should like to do is to point out 
a few possibilities, based upon what I know 
of the European book market. 

In the first place, something will depend 
upon who wins. If Germany were to be 
hopelessly defeated, it would probably mean 
the end of that strong central organization 
situated at Leipzig which directly and in- 
directly has been able to control prices of 
books, not only in Germany, but also in 
many other parts of Europe by acting as 
a kind of clearing house. Should Germany 
win an overwhelming victory, the power of 
Leipzig would probably be extended. You 
understand, of course, that I am dealing 
with the class of books that chiefly interests 
American libraries in their purchases 


abroad, namely, the large number of scien- 
tific publications long out of print. I am 
not speaking about current publications. 

In France, England, Spain, Italy, and 
other smaller countries the book trade is 
not nearly as centralized as it is in Ger- 
many, and the greater part of that book- 
trade of which I am speaking in these coun- 
tries was more or less in German hands be- 
fore the war. If, therefore, the present 
war is practically a drawn battle, or if Ger- 
many wins, probably the German book- 
dealers will flock back into the countries 
out of which they have been temporarily 
driven, and, as far as the organized bock- 
trade is concerned, there may not be much 
change. If the Germans are unable to 
maintain this lead in the European book 
market, disorganization may result for a 
time, and, until matters are adjusted, prices 
may fall. If such disorganization does not 
result, it does not seem to me that we are 
likely to see a very sharp fall in the price 
of books. I know that this is not in ac- 
cordance with the opinion of most of my 
friends, but the fact is that the more impor- 
tant dealers who own large stocks of books 
are most of them people of considerable 
means who, while at the present moment 
they would be glad to sell cheaply rather 
than have much of their capital lying dor- 
mant, at the end of the war will probably 
feel that, having been able to withstand 
business depression for so long a time, there 
is no need for them to make sacrifices when 
immediate improvement may reasonably be 
expected. These large dealers have not 
been suffering as much from the war as 
you may suppose. The ones that have been 
suffering most have been those whose chief 
business has been to supply us and other 
countries beyond the seas with our current 
needs, but these library agents are not the 
people who possess the large stock of books 
and are not the ones who influence prices. 
The dealers with the large stocks have been 
somewhat protected by the fact that in spite 
of the war the German government and 
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some of the other governments also have 
not cut down their budget for the support 
of libraries and art museums materially. 
At least, in Germany it was felt that the 
amount that could be saved by any sud- 
den cessation of the purchase of works of 
art and books would be more than offset 
by the losses occurring thereby to the busi- 
ness enterprises involved. My German 
friends have informed me that they have 
been doing a fair business in Germany, 
Austria-Hungary and in neutral countries 
such as Holland and the Scandinavian king- 
doms in spite of the war. All of these 
dealers have had vastly more than the 
biblical seven prosperous years and are 
quite able to withstand the pressure of 
seven lean years. Thus, I do not antici- 
pate a sudden fall in the price of the books 
that we ordinarily order. 

You ask: Will there be then no result? 
Yes, I do anticipate some results, but not 
in the case of books bought through the 
usual channels. In England, in France, in 
Germany, in Austria-Hungary large col- 
lections of art and libraries have been hand- 
ed down for generations in certain families. 
Especially in England, but also in the other 
countries, these families are paying very 
heavily the price of blood in this war. They 
are losing the bread earner. Oh, I do not 
mean the man who keeps them from starva- 
tion, but the man who can enable them to 
afford the luxury of maintaining a large 
library and a large collection of art. In 
many cases the whole male relationship of 
such families may be wiped out of exist- 
ence, and the widows will be left perhaps 
not poverty-stricken but severely ham- 
pered. What is perhaps more important, 
the people who were the ones to be inter- 
ested in these family collections will have 
disappeared. The ones left, women and 
small children, will regard the possession 
of the books and treasures of art, which 
prevent them from moving into smaller 
quarters and thus husbanding their re- 
sources, as simply a burden, and they will 
be glad to sell for cash to almost the first 
comer. Formerly, the large book dealers 
would have been the ones to buy, and they 
would have driven up the price rather than 
allow an outsider to obtain possession. 
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But while, as I have pointed out in the 
first part of my paper, I do not believe 
these dealers will be so hard pressed finan- 
cially as to be compelled to unload what 
they already own, they will probably not 
desire to load up with a large number of 
collections until they are pretty well aware 
how things are going to go. Before they 
are able to readjust themselves and to take 
action, we here in America will have the 
opportunity to acquire some of the choicest 
treasures of books and of objects of art 
that are now in private hands. We shall, 
moreover, be doing a service to the widows 
and orphans by being able to offer them 
cash for their treasures, cash which many 
of them will need badly, and which they 
will regard as a godsend. From my per- 
sonal experience, I can tell of a somewhat 
analogous case. This was the purchase of 
the Ehrenburg collection for the John Cre- 
rar Library. This collection had been the 
prized possession of Dr. Ehrenburg of the 
University of Wtrzburg. When he died 
rather suddenly he left a widow and a small 
child in very comfortable circumstances. I 
heard of this collection accidentally, visited 
Mrs. Ehrenburg and found that on account 
of the library she had to have much larger 
apartments than she wanted, and that she 
much preferred to let an American library 
have her collection, thus keeping it more or 
less together, than to turn it over to a Euro- 
pean dealer. I bought the collection, as Dr. 
Andrews can testify, for about $500. I 
could have turned around and sold it to any 
dealer for about double that sum. It is of 
situauions like this that I am thinking when 
I say that perhaps as a result of the war 
research facilities in American libraries 
may be increased. For example, the Hohen- 
zollern collection of German history at 
Harvard has nearly everything obtainable 
in the ordinary way and through ordinary 
trade channels. What it lacks are those 
older publications that are entirely in the 
possession of public institutions and in the 
hands of a few families who have held the 
material for generations. It is only as a 
result of a cataclysm such as has been tak- 
ing place in Europe that America can hope 
to obtain any of this material and thus 
strengthen collections for scholastic re- 
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search in this country and make us less and 
less dependent upon European libraries. I 
think that measures ought to be taken by 
the library world analogous to those taken 
by the commercial world in order to be 
prepared for action as soon as the war is 
over. We ought not to wait to plan until 
the war is over, because recuperation may 
be quicker than we expect—let us hope 
that it may be. 


If we are wise, we may be able to make 
our libraries along many lines as great as 
the greatest collections of Europe. What 
research facilities our libraries now offer 
and wherein they are lacking, others after 
me are to discuss. Only, this much is cer- 
tain, that for practically all fields of history 
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and literature except those immediately per- 
taining to this country, we are still far be- 
hind even many of the minor libraries of 
Europe. It has not been our fault. Much 
has been done in recent years, but we have 
been handicapped by the fact that most of 
these European libraries have had cen- 
turies in which to develop and have often 
acquired material for an infinitesimal pro- 
portion of the expense which we should 
have to undergo now. This war may give 
us the opportunity to make up the loss of 
these centuries, and perhaps the old adage 
will be found to be correct: 

“Yet true it is as cow chews cud, 

And trees at spring do yield forth bud, 


Except wind stands as never it stood 
It is an ill wind turns none to good.” 


CAN THE AMERICAN LIBRARY SYSTEM 
BE ADAPTED TO CHINA? 


By S. Tsu-YunG Sene, Assistant Librarian, Boone University Library, 


To the ear of the West speaks the voice 
of the East! What future hand is to turn 
the pages of knowledge that China may 
read and send forth the modernized relics 
of her arrested science and art? What she 
speaks for is the crumb from the loaf of 
educational benefactors; a penny from the 
world that she may return millions! 

The library in China is the subject of 
my paper, for what factor could mean more 
to the advancement and civilization of a 
country, than these store-houses of stimu- 
lating volumes? 

OLD CHINESE LIBRARIES 

Libraries, in the old Chinese conception, 
are not a novelty, but they are considered 
such from the Western point of view. 
In China they meant a store-house where 
books were kept and hidden away, the main 
idea being to preserve the “literary treas- 
ure” of the country. The existence of li- 
braries can be traced back in the official 
records of early Chinese history. In the 
Chow Dynasty, for instance, Lao Tan, the 
founder of Taoism and the respected 
teacher of Confucius, served as a librarian 
and custodian of the archives in 553 B. C. 


Vuchang, China 


Again, after the downfall of the first Chi- 
nese Empire, Liu Pan, the founder of the 
Han dynasty, upon his victorious entry 
into the capital in 206 B. C. directed his 
minister, Hsiao Ho, to collect the books 
and state papers from the library and keep 
them in a safer place. 


LIBRARIES OF THE PRESENT TIME 


Sze Ku, the present national library, was 
modelled after that of the Han dynasty. 
The contents were collected for the sole 
use of the state officials and the princes of 
the royal family, and were more or less 
looked up to by the public as a precious 


possession. It is a most regrettable thing 
to record that, during the Boxer outbreak 
of 1900, many of the treasures in the na- 
tional library were taken away by the Jap- 
anese, British, French, and German troops 
to their respective countries, and more 
were burnt by them. 

In addition to the national library there 
are provincial libraries as well as club and 
subscription libraries. The latter were es- 
tablished by the various craftsmen in their 
guilds. The customs officers also have 
small libraries for the members of their 
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stalf. Occasionally, in some of the Buddhist 
temples, are to be found libraries made 
up largely of Buddhist books and Sanscrit 
scriptures. Naturally there are private li- 
braries for individual use. I recall my 
great surprise, on visiting a very extensive 
private collection of manuscripts of the 
Sung dynasty, to find that it contained 
early medical and Buddhist books, old Jap- 
anese folios and rare editions. 

In connection with the establishment of 
schools and colleges, there has been a con- 
siderable effort to make collections of 
books for their libraries. These collec- 
tions have been purely academic, and se- 
lected for the sole purpose of meeting the 
immediate needs of the schools. 

Though I could mention a number of li- 
braries in my country, there has never been 
a free circulating library of any sort. The 
collections in the provincial libraries are 
too one-sided and also too small to be con- 
sidered as state libraries; even their exist- 
ence is very seldom known. The books 
are not to be drawn by readers, their use 
having been traditionally regarded as a 
privilege, not as a right of the people. They 
have, however, gone so far as to install 
the one-penny admission plan. Apparently 
the founders of these institutions have 
never realized the function of a public li- 
brary. To my mind the real modern li- 
brary is not for the literati alone, not for 
the scientific man entirely, nor yet for the 
fortunate few who could well afford to 
have a private collection, but should stand 
with open doors as an institution for self- 
education to train future Lincolns, Grants, 
Carnegies and Edisons. It should be a 
center of light to the whole community, 
from the smallest child who comes in to 
look at the pictures to the mature man 
solving the problems of business life. 


CLASSIFICATION OF BOOKS IN CHINESE 
LIBRARIES 

As to technique in the Chinese library, 
there is much to be said. All the books in 
the state libraries are classified in the same 
way as those in the national library, under 
the following headings: Classics, His- 
tory, Philosophy, and Belles lettres. Un- 
der the head of classics are found the 
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books written by or about the great sages, 
Confucius and Mencius, either in prose or 
poetry. Under the history heading are the 
histories of China. Histories of foreign 
countries are entirely excluded. The third 
group includes philosophical works, nat- 
ural and social sciences, and useful and 
fine arts. Literature, poetry and miscel- 
lanies are entered together, and whatever 
is difficult to classify is put under the last 
heading, belles lettres. The inadequacy 
of the system of classification can be ap- 
preciated from this fact that the grouping 
is too general. Book selection, however, is 
careful, and in general well made. Books 
containing radical ideas or critical views of 
the Imperial government are rejected, not 
to mention the “trashy” books and most 
fiction. Should an author once be con- 
demned by the government, his books 
would not be accepted again under any cir- 
cumstances, regardless of their value and 
usefulness. For this reason the works of 
many talented writers have never been ad- 
mitted to the library. 

The well-known classified catalog of the 
Chinese national library, printed with crit- 
ical notes, is in 500 volumes. The abridged 
edition intended for the use of the state 
libraries, as a guide to their collections, 
is printed in 120 volumes. 

The arrangement of historical books is 
very difficult. The average Chinese his- 
torian treats of important events arranged 
according to the year of the emperor who 
ruled. Each new emperor has his own 
name and his own date. Sometimes a 
ruler changed his name. several times 
during his reign. I recall an instance 
where the emperor’s name was changed on 
one occasion because of an earthquake, 
and then again because of a famine or 
plague. Whenever the royal name was 
changed, a new date was adopted. If the 
historian recorded events in the fifth year 
of the emperor, it might be recorded as 
having occurred in the first year of the 
title “so and so,” though the emperor 
known by the two different names was one 
and the same person. This frequent 
changing of dates and names complicates 
matters seriously for the student. It is 
dificult, if not impossible, for a Westerner 
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to get an answer to a question like this: 
What happened in China in 1815? 

The assignment of subject headings is a 
serious problem to Chinese librarians. 
Though we have a few tools like Bun 
Tsao Gong Mu, “Chinese herbal book of 
nature,” Dze Woo Min Sze Tu Cow, 
“Names and pictures of vegetables,” San 
Tsai Tu Huei, “Pictorial book of nature,” 
Er Yah, “Ready guide,” etc., we greatly 
need aids in religious, medical, legal, and 
scientific subjects. There is no standard- 
ization of terms in Chinese. Many simple 
words, as industry, liberty, girl, etc., have 
four or five terms to interpret them, and 
one term is as much used as another. 
Which one to adopt is something the li- 
brarian must decide. Again many new 
words have not been translated into Chi- 
nese, and the language is so constructed as 
to make it impossible to attempt to use 
foreign words without serious confusion. 


VARIOUS AIDS FOR CATALOGING AND FILING 


Though there is no alphabet in our lan- 
guage, our system of pictorial symbolism 
is not without advantage. Let me illustrate 
by a few instances. We have a symbol 
standing for the word field, and by adding 
another symbol, representing strength, it 
becomes a man ready for field-work; by 
adding field to it, i.e., double field, it means 
comparison of fields; by putting the word 
grass above it, we have the symbol rep- 
resenting grain, and so on. One who sees 
any of these words, or symbols, providing 
one knows the sign for field, will have no 
difficulty in understanding that each has 
something to do with field. No doubt it 
was the realization of the difficulty due to 
the lack of an alphabet that caused our 
forefathers to devise the following three 
valuable methods by which Chinese words 
are grouped together. They might be used 
for filing in the library. 

1. Natural Method. Words having sim- 
ilar meanings are placed together under 
distinct heads as: heaven, earth, moulds, 
hills, waters, plants, trees, insects, animals. 
The key to this system is the “Ready 
guide,” which was credited to Chow Kung 
of the Chow dynasty about 1100 B. C. The 
present form was revised about 28c A. D. 
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This method may roughly be compared with 
the classified catalogs of some of the Amer- 
ican technical libraries. Anyone unfamil- 
iar with the word belonging to a certain 
class, would be unable to use it, and its in- 
convenience and difficulty for the average 
man prevents its adoption in libraries. 

2. Rhythmic Method. A _ grouping of 
words is made according to their similar 
tones. The number of tones in the Tong 
dynasty was 206, and was reduced to 160 
in the present form. Pa Wen Yung Fu, 
“The treasury of good sentences,” in 120 
volumes, and Ping Tze La Pen, “The classi- 
fication of dissyllables” in 100 volumes, are 
the two best aids. They have not been 
adopted in libraries, because of the lack of 
a standard phonetic system. Only those 
who have written poetry or understand the 
technique of poetry may find them of any 
help. The people from Canton or Sze- 
Chuan would not be able to use either of 
these books, for though the written char- 
acters are the same in all parts of China, 
their pronunciation varies so in different 
provinces that the natives find it impossible 
to understand each other. 

3. Analytic Method. In this, the ar- 
rangement is made according to the radicals 
or keys. The number of radicals in Lu 
Soo Bun Yi, “Origin of the six modes of 
writing,” was decreased from 566 to 360, 
and was again reduced to 214 in the Em- 
peror Kang Hsi dictionary. Any word can 
be formed from 214 groups. While the lack 
of an alphabet causes very great incon- 
venience, still we are fortunate in possess- 
ing these radicals, for in them we find the 
solution of the problem of cataloging and 
filing of Chinese books. For example, the 
symbols for the words brightness, yester- 
day, time, warmth, and summer, have the 
same root or key as the word sun, under 
which they are to be filed, one after the 
other according to the number of strokes. 

Occasionally a difficulty arises in select- 
ing the right radical of a word. [or ex- 
ample, we have a symbol which means 
unite. Add the symbol for mouth to it, and 
it means bite. If the symbol for woman is 
added to it, we have the word handsome. 
By adding the symbol for dog to it, we 
have formed the symbol for crafty, and so 
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on, through an innumerable list, in which 
we find that all the words have the begin- 
ning symbol for unite, but in each case it 
is not the key. No word can be found in 
the Emperor Kang Hsi dictionary under 
the symbol for unite, but only under its 
component parts. No cross references 
whatever occur. This is one of the de- 
fects of the dictionary plan. In forming a 
modern catalog in a Chinese library, there 
must be cross references. They are not 
only necessary, but essential. 

In cataloging the names of Chinese au- 
thors we might use the “One hundred sur- 
names” as a guide. It is commonly used 
in China. Every boy at ten begins with 
this book and learns it so thoroughly that 
he can recite it from memory. The names 
could be filed according to the order in 
which they came, but there would arise the 
objection that the adult searcher would be 
compelled to drill his memory so as to re- 
member every name on record, something 
that very few people are capable of doing. 
Further confusion would be bound to arise, 
should the subjects and title cards be filed 
together with the main author cards. The 
third objection to its adoption in the li- 
brary is that it is inadequate because there 
are many new names that have not been en- 
tered into the “One hundred surnames.” 

Moreover, the average Chinese writer 
does not stick to real names. The more he 
writes, the more numerous are his pseu- 
donyms. The difficulty could be overcome, 
of course, provided there were aids to as- 
sist in finding these names. To be sure 
we have biographical dictionaries, but 
they are so inadequate and crude that they 
could serve no purpose. To make the Chi- 
nese library efficient, there is need for some 
such help as the “Dictionary of pseu- 
donyms,” “Lippincott’s universal biog- 
raphy,” or “Century dictionary of proper 
names,” in Chinese. 

I have shown that the Chinese library 
system is unable to meet present-day needs, 
but that does not assume that we should 
give up our old system entirely and adopt 
a new one. If we proceed thus, we shall 
create an immense amount of opposition. 
The failure of our reformers, who, while 
introducing new ideas, new theories, new 


systems, overlooked the fact that much of 
our system should be preserved, may serve 
as a warning to every Chinese librarian. 
The good points of our system should be 
utilized, harmonizing with the American 
ideas. There is no one perfect plan for a 
whole universe. One system, though ideal 
in one place, may be found of no use in an- 
other. The nearest to an ideal system is 
that which suits the conditions best and 
serves the people most efficiently. 


ADOPTION OF THE AMERICAN LIBRARY 
SYSTEM 

Can the American library system be in- 
troduced in my country? The answer is 
yes, but with many modifications. Even in 
this country there is no absolutely uniform 
system in the libraries. Each locality has 
its own special needs. The library of the 
old plan cannot be the people's university. 
The card catalog must be introduced. An 
inadequate arrangement by class should 
give place to a simple and up-to-date deci- 
mal classification. After studying various 
systems, I consider the Dewey Decimal 
Classification the best for our use because 
of its simplicity and comprehensiveness, 
and especially since the Chinese students 
have learned Arabic figures in solving 
mathematical problems. The “A. L. A. 
subject headings” will be of immeasurable 
assistance to our libraries, as an aid in uni- 
fying terms. It has been my cherished de- 
sire to translate both Dewey’s classification 
and the “A. L. A. subject headings” into my 
native tongue. The cataloging system 
should be simple and usable, so that the or- 
dinary person may find the same help as 
the intelligent student. To solve this great 
problem we need a Chinese Dewey, and to 
remedy the inconvenience of the indexing 
and the cataloging we need a Dr. Poole 
and a Cutter. 

Should Chinese books be used in the li- 
brary for circulation, better bindings 
would have to be used and the paper neces- 
sarily would have to be of a better quality. 
Soft paper covers would then give place to 
strong cloth ones. Fortunately some of the 
publishing firms have their books published 
and bound in semi-foreign style, but even 
these would not be of much service to the 
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library. The Chinese and Japanese books 
are very thin, so thin that they cannot 
stand on the shelves, as do the European 
books, but must be laid flat, one on top of 
the other. It will be a duty of the Chinese 
librarians to demand that library bindings 
be used, and that different parts of the book 
be bound in one volume instead of in the 
usual pamphlet form. This question of 
binding and _ serviceability has been a 
strong objection to the circulation of books 
in China. After one or two circulations, 
the books would return as waste paper. 


TRAVELING LIBRARIES 


A magnificent marble library building 
with a large collection of books is indeed 
a pride to a community and an honor to a 
nation, but it is not a necessity in China at 
present. Aside from the question of cost, 
it would hinder the movement, because of 
the people’s ignorant awe of grandeur and 
imposing appearances. Of most importance 
is an efficient staff to carry the great cause 
forward. Instead of waiting for the read- 
ers to come to the library, traveling libra- 
ries should be established in the different 
localities. They can be worked out on an 
extensive scale, but at a relatively small 
cost. 

BOONE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


in order to give my readers an example 
of this plan, I call to their attention Boone 
University Library in Wuchang, China. 
This library was established through Miss 
M. E. Wood by the gifts of American 


friends. It has two departments, with a 
collection of about 6000 volumes in the 
English department and gooo in the Chi- 
nese department. The former is largely 
made up of theological and literary books; 
the latter, of classics and histories. Though 
the collection is too small to meet all the 
needs of that city, the books have been 
well selected. At first the people did not 
come with the purpose to read, but from 
sheer curiosity. Even the students of the 
university were reluctant to believe in its 
usefulness. Many a time the librarians 
were greatly discouraged, and the heads of 
the university doubted whether the library 
could continue. Gradually but steadily the 
students began to appreciate it and to draw 
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out books. The work with the people in 
the outlying districts has also been encour- 
aging. In 1914 only three traveling libra- 
ries had been placed in government schools, 
where books could be taken out for home 
use, but the number has grown into ten 
such stations, as the last year’s report 
shows. This is a bait. More people will 
be drawn into the library when the privi- 
lege is understood and the reading habit is 
formed. 

The university extension lectures on va- 
rious topics such as “How disease is car- 
ried,” “Prevention of blindness,” “Interna- 
tional law and neutrality,” etc., held in the 
library auditorium, have done much in ad- 
vancing the library movement. The aver- 
age attendance of these meetings is be- 
tween four and five hundred. Both before 
and after the lecture the students serve as 
ushers to conduct the audience in separate 
groups through the library to view the ar- 
rangement and classification of books on 
the shelves, and to explain the purpose of 
the library. Most important is the influ- 
ence that is exerted—the seed sown in the 
minds of these students, who will be the 
leaders of Chinese thought in the recon- 
struction period that is before us. Possi- 
bly no other agency is so capable of carry- 
ing to remote parts of the country the idea 
of the library as a factor of public educa- 
tion and progress. An institution such as 
3oone University Library, with a collection 
of well selected books and an up-to-date 
American system would, with the willing- 
ness of its officials to serve, prove my peo- 
ple’s university. 

At the traveling library branches, with 
workable collections, Boone Library will 
have an important role to play in introduc- 
ing the American library system. Consid- 
ering the progress and development already 
made, I am full of hope that traveling li- 
braries, in charge of trained assistants. 
may be established in the treaty-ports along 
the Yang Tze valley, an extent of one thou- 
sand miles. Another step will be to work 
with the so-called club and subscription Ii- 
braries, which will gradually develop into 
larger ones. Then will follow the organ- 
ization of provincial libraries. 

The exhibits of American library meth- 
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ods at the Panama Exposition turned over 
to the Chinese Y. M. C. A. at Shanghai, 
will be of immeasurable help in the future 
of our libraries. I learned recently that 
Prof. Robertson of the lecture department 
will use them to conduct a campaign in the 
library movement throughout the country. 

Some time ago Andrew Carnegie formed 
a committee with Dr. Eliot at its head, to 
investigate the advisability of establishing 
a library on the American plan in the capi- 
tal of China, but unfortunately this noble 
idea was laid aside, if not indefinitely post- 
poned. Had the investigation of the lib- 
eral educator proved satisfactory, the na- 
tion would have applauded him with a life- 
long fidelity. 

The present government is beginning to 
recognize the importance of the library as 
an educational factor and has conferred 
upon the writer this present scholarship as 
a student in the Library School of the New 
York Public Library. One more student 
will be sent next year to continue the study 
of such administration. 

I have tried to show that the Chinese li- 
brary is still in the medizval period; how 
the American system can be advantageously 
adopted and how Boone can be a model of 
the American library in China. It is in this 
cause I appeal to you, the citizens of the 
land of libraries; to you, librarians and lov- 
ers of humanity. The eternal gratitude of 
a nation stands awaiting to be won! 

To my people I give forth a vision I have 
had; the vision of a new China where edu- 
cation shall be free to all; where the best 
books shall be available to all; where the 
history, art and science of our civilization 
and the civilization of the West shall be 
gathered into libraries and museums, and 
form a background for the new civilization 
toward which we have set our faces and 
our hearts. 


The choice of books, like that of friends, 
is a serious duty. We are as responsible 
for what we read as for what we do. The 
best books elevate us into a religion of 
disinterested thought where personal ob- 
jects fade into insignificance, and the trou- 
bles and the anxieties of the world are 
almost forgotten.—Luspocx. 
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BELGIAN LIBRARIES 

Unoper the title “Das Kriegsschicksal der 
Belgischen Bibliotheken” (Belgian libra- 
ries in the war) Dr. Fr. Milkau has a lead- 
ing article in the January-February, 1916, 
number of the Zentralblatt fiir Bibliotheks- 
wesen, which contains a wealth of valuable 
and interesting information. Dr. Milkau 
was sent to Belgium in March, 1915, by or- 
der of the Prussian Minister of Education, 
to inspect the libraries of that country, to 
learn how much they had been damaged or 
were endangered by military operations, 
and to call the attention of the military au- 
thorities to the importance and value of the 
various collections. His mission had the 
fullest sympathy of the German governor of 
Belgium, Gen. von Bissing, who gave Dr. 
Milkau every possible assistance. On his 
return to Berlin in June, Dr. Milkau turned 
in a formal report to the Ministry. The ar- 
ticle in the Zentralblatt was written in re- 
sponse to a request from library circles gen- 
erally to hear more about the subject. 

As Dr. Milkau does not confine himself 
to the limits prescribed by his title he has 
given much that will be of value as perma- 
nent record of Belgian library work, par- 
ticularly as there has been so little pub- 
lished, even in Belgium itself, concerning its 
many libraries and the rich store of books. 
The Annuaire des Bibliotheques de Belgi- 
que, published 1912 by Deraedt-Verhoye in 
Roulers, the one and only volume of this 
enterprise which has yet appeared, was the 
only guide Dr. Milkau could find to give 
him an idea of the number and importance 
of the Belgian libraries. The list he gives 
in his article is made from first-hand inves- 
tigations, hampered naturally by war time 
conditions, which rendered authentic statis- 
tics regarding the number of books and 
items of note regarding more valuable 
manuscripts very difficult to obtain. 

Brussels alone has a list of 37 libraries, 
which does not include public libraries 
(“People’s libraries” as they are called in 
Germany and on the Continent generally) 
or public reading rooms. The list com- 
prises the scientific libraries of general and 
special knowledge, the libraries of scientific 
societies, and the libraries of the various 
governmental departments. This latter 
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group is of a high order of importance in 
Belgium, their collections being of unusual 
size and range of subject. One important 
private library is mentioned—that of the 
Duke of Arenberg. 

Chief among the Brussels libraries are 
the Royal Library with 700,000 volumes, 
the Bollandist Society's Library of 250,000 
books, the library of the Foreign Ministry 
with 100,000, and the War Department and 
Chamber of Deputies collections of 100,000 
and 125,000 volumes each. The Royal 
Academy of Medicine has a library of 100,- 
000 volumes, and the Ministry of Arts and 
Sciences as well as the Royal Conservatory 
of Music have notable libraries but slightly 
smaller than these others. It was not pos- 
sible to get the figures for the Arenberg li- 
brary as the building was closed and most 
of the books, as well as other treasures, had 
been taken away to a place of safety. Al- 
together, these scientific and technical li- 
braries of Brussels represent a total of 
over two million volumes, not including 
many rare parchments and manuscripts. 

For the provinces Dr. Milkau lists 73 li- 
braries, among them 4 university libraries; 
15 libraries attached to theological colleges 
and seminaries; 22 important municipal li- 
braries; 3 museum libraries; 19 convent or 
sacred order libraries, and 9 large private 
collections. Of these the following are the 
most important numerically as well as in 
quality: the University and City Library in 
Ghent with its 450,000 volumes; the Uni- 
versity Library in Liittich (405,000); the 
City Library in Antwerp (130,000); the 
Central Public Library in Liittich, and the 
Municipal Libraries in Tournai and Mons. 
Chief among the libraries collected by the 
sacred orders are the Benedictine Library 
in Maredsous, and the collection of the 
Jesuit Convent in Enghien. Of the three 
most noted private collections in Belgium, 
those of the Prince of Ligne in Beloeil, the 
Vicomte Ghellinck in Elsegem, and of M. 
Raoul Warocqué in Mariemont, Dr. Milkau 
was able to visit and inspect the first and 
last named. Elsegem was closed, its chief 
treasures hidden somewhere and its pos- 
sessor away. 

Dr. Milkau’s list does not attempt to in- 
clude a perfect network of small public li- 
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braries scattered thickly throughout Bel- 
gium, nor many collections belonging to 
churches and communities in the rural dis- 
tricts. 

Chief among the provincial libraries in 
importance as well as numbers are the Lou- 
vain collections of the University and the 
Theological and Philosophical College, with 
a total of 320,000 volumes. The complete 
destruction by fire of the valuable collection 
of the University Library is counted among 
the great tragedies of the war. 

Belgium possesses great stores of books, 
the older literature, although not the most 
ancient, predominating. Dr. Milkau was 
struck by the lack of rare older works side 
by side with so many valuable volumes from 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
but a little study convinced him that Del- 
gium’s chief treasures of antiquity wan- 
dered off to Paris during the French Occu- 
pation following the Revolution, and have 
not yet been restored. 

Dr. Milkau found the libraries note- 
worthy for the excellent physical condition 
of the books, the evident care and attention 
given the binding, and the prevailing neat- 
ness of the cataloging work. The American 
decimal and card catalog systems, generally 
newly installed, were found almost every- 
where. Every opportunity was given the 
student for serious work, but Dr. Milkau 
found that the Belgian libraries had made 
little provision to interest the great mass of 
the people in reading and study. Newer 
methods of interesting the general public, 
such as can be found anywhere else in Eu- 
rope or America to-day, did not seem to be 
practised or known in the Belgian libraries. 
The librarians acknowledged this and con- 
fessed that the weak point of their library 
system lay in the very small salaries paid 
even the highest officials, making it almost 
impossible for a man to devote his whole 
time and energy to library work. The books 
are there if anyone wants them, but little 
effort is made to get people into the libra- 
ries, to awaken a demand for better class 
reading. Another defect in the Belgian 
system is the meagre appropriation, when 
the general wealth of the country is con- 
sidered, made for accessions of modern 
books. The only libraries that Dr. Milkau 
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found well provided for in this direction 
(he is dealing here, naturally, with con- 
ditions before the war) were the ministerial 
or governmental libraries. There is also a 
great lack of modern buildings, fireproof 
structures built for library purposes. The 
writer believes that possibly the deplorable 
catastrophe at Louvain might have been 
averted had the valuable books there been 
housed in a library building such as can be 
found in many other European cities. 

Excellent care is given the collecting of 
local literature in the various chief provin- 
cial cities, something quite unique in the 
thorough way it is done in Belgium. 

Always with the exception of Louvain, 
the Belgian libraries have suffered little 
from the war. There have been losses of 
collections in  Dinant, Dendermonde, 
Mecheln, and Ypres, but in other places 
which were under fire for many days, the 
library loss has been scarcely noticeable. A 
curiosity of the bombardment of Mecheln 
is the incident of a piece of a shell, about 
the size of a nut, which bored its way 
through two thick tomes and came to a 
halt in the center of a third. And this was 
the only damage done in that particular li- 
brary. 

Belgian librarians who stayed at their 
posts throughout the stormy early months 
of the war—some did, although many fled 
the country—are now working hard to 
open the libraries on full time again and 
continue the routine and catalog work. In 
many cases they are aided by trained Ger- 
man librarians, to whom the military au- 
thorities have given leave of absence from 
their regiments for the purpose. Dr. 
Richard Oehler of the Bonn University Li- 
brary (now Lieutenant Oehler of a Land- 
sturm regiment) has been put in charge 
of the Departmental Libraries in Brussels 
and is rapidly restoring order in those col- 
lections. 

Dr. Milkau speaks feelingly of the kind- 
ness and cordiality which, with few excep- 
tions, was accorded him by the men in 
charge of the libraries which he inspected, 
and says that the value to the libraries of 
his mission, and the good will in which it 
was undertaken, was understood every- 
where. 
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REORGANIZATION PLANS OF THE 
CHICAGO PUBLIC LIBRARY 

In the Chicago Public Library Book 
Bulletin for April the first article, under 
the caption “Wanted—one million dollars,” 
is an appeal for gifts to provide the branch 
buildings needed to carry out properly the 
work of the Chicago Public Library in all 
parts of the city. In the Christian Science 
Monitor for May 3, Mr. Legler’s plan of 
decentralization is more fully described. 

“Reorganization of all the branches of 
the Chicago Public Library, on lines orig- 
inal with this city and adapted to its pecu- 
liar needs, is under way,” says the writer 
in the Monitor. “The needs in this particu- 
lar instance are comprised in the necessity 
of covering a territory of 200 square miles 
within the city limits. To care for this 
broad field a decentralization of distribu- 
tion is planned. It is proposed to erect half 
a dozen big branches at strategic points, 
give each the same thorough equipment, 
and make it the center of its own system 
of smaller branches. The main library 
downtown will continue the hub of the city’s 
library work, the dominating center in fact 
of half a dozen library systems. 

“The better to appreciate the possibili- 
ties of this plan it will be well to look into 
the present means the Chicago Public 
Library is using to cover its wide expanse. 
Its equipment is not like that of most great 
cities. Besides Chicago, only Boston and 
Milwaukee of the big cities have not filled 
out their branches by Carnegie funds. La- 
bor union sentiment here is against the 
Carnegie libraries and so the city has pre- 
ferred to take care of itself. The branch 
libraries number 37. Of these only three 
are housed in buildings belonging to the 
Public Library. Of the rest 19 are in park 
field houses, six in school buildings, two in 
institutional establishments, the Hebrew In- 
stitute and Lincoln Center, and seven in 
rented quarters. Librarian H. E. Legler 
says of these conditions: ‘The last named, 
having been placed with special regard to 
need and convenience, enjoy the largest cir- 
culation of books for home use, but involve 
an annual outlay of $10,000 for rentals. 
Another disadvantage is the insecurity as 
to permanence which attaches to leased 
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premises. Moreover, it is difficult to pro- 
vide adequate library service in quarters 
not planned for the purpose.’ 

“What is wanted is a set of five more 
big branch buildings, making two on the 
south side, three on the west side and one 
on the north side; and scattered around 
them 40 small branch libraries, dependent 
on the big branches. One of the big 
branches, the sixth, or perhaps better, the 
first, is already up. This is the Hiram 
Kelly branch at 62d street and Normal ave- 
nue, which can be used as a central branch. 

“Each of these nucleus branches, in Lib- 
rarian Legler’s plan, will contain a com- 
plete library within itself, so that except 
for calls for rarely used volumes it will 
be independent of the main building. Its 
collection will comprise a complete refer- 
ence library, as compiled from demands at 
the main building, and total some 50,000 
volumes. A motor delivery car will be at- 
tached to it, to facilitate the delivery of 
books to the smaller branch libraries tribu- 
tary to it. The cost of such a central 
branch library is estimated at between 
$200,000 and $250,000, probably the latter. 

“The smaller branches are likewise to 
be housed in their own buildings, accord- 
ing to Mr. Legler’s plan. Their collections 
will number 10,000 volumes each, and as 
previously indicated, they will draw on 
the nearest large branch for their further 
needs, or if necessary, in rare instances, 
by telephone on the main library. Each is 
to cost not to exceed $25,0c0, including 
purchase of well located site and erection 
of suitable building, providing approxi- 
mately 5000 square feet of floor space and 
containing separate reading rooms for 
adults and juvenile readers, story hour 
nook, reference facilities and circulation 
department—practically all the accommoda- 
tion except auditoriums included in branch 
library buildings, Mr. Legler notes, which 
cost two to six times this expenditure. 

“This plan will require a good deal of 
money. Wealthy Chicagoans have been 
liberal in their giving, and to them the 
library is turning for funds. Mr. Legler 
estimates that a million dollars will build 
the 40 small branches. 
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“The big branches can be taken care of 
in a bond issue. On several occasions the 
city council has gone on record as favor- 
ing library bond issues, one for $500,000 
and again for $300,000, and it is believed 
that it would accede to the $500,000 issue 
needed to supply the big branches if they 
were needed to complete the municipal 
library system. 

“Already a start has been made on the 
smaller branch idea. Plans have been 
adopted for the initial library of this type, 
and they will be of interest to librarians 
in general. This branch is going to be on 
Kimbark avenue near 63d street, in Wood- 
lawn. The plan for an auditorium has been 
dropped. The schools now provide audi- 
toriums enough. By its situation between 
other structures and lack of lawns, the new 
branch will find administration costs re- 
duced. Special efforts have been made to 
obtain an artistic treatment. Young archi- 
tects have been invited to submit plans in 
the hope that the opportunity will develop 
originality of treatment. 

“The long room, 44% by 125, has been 
divided in half, down the middle, for adults 
on one side and intermediates on the other. 
At the entrance are the administration 
quarters. At the rear the children’s room, 
specially designed for them. This room 
will run across the end of the building. 
Across the rear wall a series of panelled 
windows will bring light far into the read- 
ing rooms, for the children’s rooms will be 
open generally, except when screened in 
for story hour or other occasions. By a 
mezzanine floor in front, rest and work 
rooms for the library staff will be pro- 
vided. 

“Advantages to the public are seen by 
Librarian Legler in such a reorganized 
branch system as is here outlined. The 
accessibility of skilled librarians all over the 
city, acquainted with the facilities of the 
public library, is an important considera- 
tion.” 


There are people who at times have to 
make a choice between books and bread. 
There are times when the bread needed 
is—books.—Kate LANGLey Bosner. 
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CARNEGIE UNITED KINGDOM 
TRUST—SECOND ANNUAL RE- 
PORT 
Tue second annual report of the Car- 
negie United Kingdom Trust, for the year 
ending Dec. 31, 1915, discusses at consider- 
able length the formation of a more definite 
future policy for the Trust, and records the 
various experimental schemes through 
which the policy is now being tested. The 
total financial obligations assumed by the 
Trust from the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York, in respect to actual promises 
made by Mr. Carnegie or the Corporation, 
amounted to £212,443. During the two 
years of the Trust’s existence, this sum 
has been reduced to £131,046, and disburse- 
ments for new buildings would have been 
much greater during 1915 if the scarcity of 
labor and the high price of materials had 
not stopped practically all building opera- 

tions. 

In an effort to determine how best to 
carry on Mr. Carnegie’s benefactions in 
aid of the library movement, Professor 
Adams of Oxford was authorized to sur- 
vey the library field and to prepare a re- 
port on library provision and policy. This 
report has been published and has been 
widely discussed in library periodicals. 
After careful consideration of its content, 
the executive committee of the Trust has 
decided to carry on its work under four 
main heads: (a) Rural library grants; 
(b) grants for special libraries of a na- 
tional character; (c) loan charge grants 
to public libraries; and (d) grants for 
public library buildings. 

A number of experimental schemes for 
the establishment of a system of circulating 
libraries in rural areas in Scotland have 
been started, varying somewhat in detail, 
but with the same underlying principle of 
circulating, from one or more centers, col- 
lections of books to the villages in a fairly 
large area, in general using the village 
schools as the final distributing units. 
Great care has been taken in the selection 
of the books, and the headquarters library 
is kept at Dunfermline. While this in- 
creases the cost of carriage and in some 
cases causes delay in the interchange of 
books, the committee has decided to center 
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control there for the present that it may 
obtain first-hand knowledge of the admin- 
istrative problems involved. Moreover the 
districts in question being exceedingly 
poor, the expense must be borne largely by 
the Trust, and better facilities for admin- 
istration can be provided at Dunfermline. 
Boxes of books are sent out every six 
months from headquarters, where they are 
in charge of a “superintendent librarian.” 

“In England, schemes have been inaugu- 
rated in the counties of Staffordshire, Not- 
tinghamshire, Dorsetshire, Westmorland, 
and Yorkshire. The first named is under 
the control of a statutory committee, the 
County Education Committee; the second 
named is also under a statutory committee, 
and is to be worked under the existing Li- 
brary Acts. The last three mentioned are 
controlled by non-statutory committees, and 
are to be financed eventually by means of 
local subscriptions. 

“In Scotland a scheme under the direct 
control and supervision of the Trust has 
been started for the Orkneys, Shetland, and 
the Island of Lewis, and a scheme ior a 
county area is under immediate contem- 
plation, which will have as its basis the ex- 
isting Library Acts.” 

In Ireland a peculiarly difficult situation 
existed, for a number of cases were 
found where buildings beyond the needs of 
the district and its ability to maintain, had 
been either built or promised. After care- 
ful study of the situation in the Newcastle 
West and Rathkeale areas, an “organizing 
librarian” was appointed to take charge of 
the work in that district. Under his guid- 
ance, library sub-committees now meet 
regularly, libraries have been put in order, 
books have been properly cataloged, and 
the Central Library in Newcastle West is 
likely to become an efficient center for dis- 
tribution to the branch libraries in the 
entire area. The tendency in rural Ireland 
has been to look upon the library as a vil- 
lage hall rather than a place for the 
distribution and reading of books, and 
the opinion is held by many that “so 
long as the real function of the library 
building is preserved, its use for carefully 
chosen recreation purposes, with a due ad- 
mixture of lectures upon literary subjects, 


. 
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may greatly enhance the influence of the 
reading facilities provided.” 

In connection with the repository library 
at Dunfermline, steps have been taken to 
make a small museum of the different types 
of boxes and other machinery used in the 
various experimental schemes for con- 
ducting rural libraries, so that others con- 
templating projects in rural library pro- 
vision may profit by the experience of the 
Trustees. 

Following out its policy announced last 
year, of assisting certain libraries of a 
special character intended for the use of 
sections of the community at large, the 
Trust has given further financial assistance 
to the Co-operative Reference Library of 
Dublin. It has also had printed a large 
number of books for the blind which have 
been made over to the National Lending 
Library for the Blind, and has assisted in 
obtaining larger and more commodious 
quarters for the library in Tufton street, 
Westminster. Another important step 
taken has been to assist in establishing a 
Central Lending Library for Students for 
the use of all educational organizations of 
working men and women. The Trust has 
agreed to meet the cost of the necessary 
initial outlay on books, premises, etc., and 
to assist in maintaining the library for five 
years, while it is in the experimental stage. 
Cheap textbooks will not be included, but 
the more expensive reference works which 
are beyond the resources of the students, 
will be bought. Assistance has also been 
given or promised to certain other estab- 
lished libraries, and another plan now 
under consideration is the institution of a 
system of traveling libraries for the British 
mercantile marine. 

It has been found that a number of 
libraries, established before the Carnegie 
grants for buildings were inaugurated, have 
been so crippled by the annual charges for 
interest and repayments that their real pur- 
pose, to furnish books to the public, has 
been very much curtailed. To a number 
of these the Trust has made capital grants, 
with an offer of further capital grants if 
equal sums can be raised locally. These 
grants are made on condition that the li- 
brary tax levy shall not be reduced, and 
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that the increased income thus set free 
shall be used for purely library expendi- 
tures. 

Grants of money for the erection of pub- 
lic library buildings will be continued, 
though probably not to the extent that has 
prevailed in the past. The Library Asso- 
ciation has promised its co-operation in 
investigating local conditions, and the Trus- 
tees hope in the future to avoid the “over- 
building” mentioned by Professor Adam 
in his report. In giving grants the ex- 
ecutive committee has also decided to make 
it a rule that 10 per cent. of the grant shall 
be withheld until a certificate is furnished 
showing that, on its payment, no debt will 
remain on the building. 

The remainder of the report describes 
certain miscellaneous applications for aid 
already received, and discusses the forma- 
tion of a policy in regard to such applica- 
tions in the future. 

Appended to the report is the text of the 
trust deed; statistics compiled from Pro- 
fessor Adams’ report; a detailed descrip- 
tion of the rural library scheme for the 
North of Scotland, of one applicable to 
England and Wales, and of those in opera- 
tion in Dorsetshire, Westmorland, and 
Yorkshire; and the financial accounts for 
the calendar and fiscal year 1915. 


NOTES ON SOME SHAKESPEARE 
EXHIBITS 


No library this year has been too smal! 
to have its Shakespeare tercentenary ex- 
hibit, and in some of the larger libraries 
noteworthy collections have been brought 
together. In the main building of the New 
York Public Library an unusual collection 
of Shakespeareana, including many rare 
editions not possessed by even the British 
Museum, which owns the best single col- 
lection of this kind, was open during Apri! 
and May. The exhibition was made pos- 
sible by the generosity of collectors 
throughout the United States, according to 
acknowledgments made by the library in 
a pamphlet descriptive of the collection. 
The Lenox collection of Shakespeare's 
works formed the basis of this exhi- 
bition, which was divided into four sec- 
tions. The first included the works of 
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Shakespeare, both plays and poems, issved 
before 1709. In the second division were 
put all the spurious works attributed to 
Shakespeare at various times, and all 
adaptations of his plays from Sir William 
Davenant’s version of “Macbeth” (1674) 
to the “Coriolanus” of J. P. Kemble 
(1814). The third section was made up 
of the books which Shakespeare was sup- 
posed to have read or to which he referred 
in his plays and poems, and the fourth sec- 
tion included books containing allusions to 
Shakespeare or his works, from Greene's 
“Groatsworth of Wit,” 1592, to the “First 
Folio,” 1623. Later allusions to Shake- 
speare also have been put into this section. 

“The Shakespearian festival” compiled 
by Jacqueline M. Overton, an interesting 
22-page pamphlet with illustrated cover, 
was also issued by the library in connec- 
tion with the exhibit. The list was in- 
tended to help those preparing to celebrate 
the tercentenary, especially those arrang- 
ing celebrations with children in the 
schools and playgrounds. 

In the exhibit at Princeton University, 
Shakespeare’s biography was illustrated by 
pictures of places connected with his life 
so far as we know it, facsimiles of his 
birth-record and will, a volume of life por- 
traits, and in the Hutton collection, a cast 
from the head of the bust in the church at 
Stratford. Of the sixteen plays by Shake- 
speare published before his death fac- 
simile copies were shown, together with 
original copies of most of the important 
editions up to the year 1800, from the li- 
brary’s shelves. The characters of the 
plays were shown in several original 
sketches and paintings by George Cruik- 
shank. The sources upon which Shake- 
speare’s imagination worked to produce 
plays were shown in several editions from 
the W. A. Paton collection, contemporary 
with those with which the poet himself 
must have worked. 

The Chicago Public Library arranged 
an exhibit of prints and pictures illus- 
trative of the works and times of Shake- 
speare. In addition to the pictures shown 
on twelve double screens, interesting books 
associated with Shakespeare were placed 
in display cases. The headings on the bul- 
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letin boards of the Shakespeare exhibit will 
serve to indicate its character: Shakespeare 
himself, Stratford town, Famous Hamlets, 
Famous Shakespearean actors, Shake- 
spearean theatres, Shakespeare’s heroines 
Scenes from plays, Book lists, and early 
editions. A list in one of the display cases 
which was found particularly interesting, 
included sixty-nine names of plants and 
flowers indicative of the plant lore and 
garden craft of Shakespeare. 

The Boston Public Library, in addition 
to its book exhibit, printed in its quarter); 
Bulletin for March a 13-page list of the 
Shakespearean music contained in the li- 
brary. The Jersey City Free Public Li- 
brary prepared one of its excellent brief 
monographs, giving a brief outline of 
Shakespeare’s life, and scarcely a library 
bulletin has ceme to this office in months 
that did not have its list of Shakespeare 
books. 

In the Bodleian Library at Oxford was 
opened on Easter Monday the most note- 
worthy Shakespearean exhibition in Eng- 
land. Next to the British Museum, which 
found itself unable to organize a display of 
Shakespeareana, the Bodleian Library has 
the largest and most valuable Shake- 
spearean collection in the world, and the 
exhibit was opened with a public meeting 
in which distinguished speakers took part. 
The exhibition was arranged in fifteen 
classes: Early works of Shakespeare; 
Quarto plays; Folio collections of plays; 
Eighteenth-century editions; Selected nine 
teenth-century editions; Specimens of 
translations; Adaptations of plays; Music; 
Some sources of Shakespeare's plays; 
Works ascribed to Shakespeare ; Specimens 
of early references to Shakespeare; Auto- 
graphs, genuine and forged; Lives of 
Shakespeare; Portraits and bust of Shake- 
speare; and Miscellanea. Two catalogs 
were prepared. The smaller one (6d.) 
contained Sir Sidney Lee’s preface, an ac- 
count of each exhibit, and one illustration. 
The quarto edition (5s.) added nine more 
illustrations, historical notes on the Bod- 
leian, an essay on Shakespeare and Oxford 
hy Archdeacon Hutton, and appendixes 
containing a transcript of Aubrey’s Life 
of Shakespeare and other notes of interest. 
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The John Rylands Library of Manches- 
ter also prepared an extensive exhibition 
of the works of Shakespeare, his sources, 
and the writings of his principal contem- 
poraries. An extended catalog of the ex- 
hibit, illustrated with numerous facsimiles 
and introduced with a sketch of the life 
and times of Shakespeare and a chronolog- 
ical list of the principal events in his life, 
was prepared to facilitate appreciation of 
the books displayed. 

ADVERTISING CLUBS SEEK 
LIBRARY CO-OPERATION 


Earty in January John Cotton Dana, 
as chairman of the committee on libraries 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World, started an active campaign for 
closer relations between the advertising 
men and the libraries of the country. The 
first move was to send a letter to the other 
members of the committee, announcing his 
purpose and calling on each member for 
frequent suggestions and also for criticism, 
whether adverse or favorable, of each step 
as taken. This was followed in a few days 
by a second letter enclosing the suggestive 
pamphlet “A nucleus for an Ad Club li- 
brary” which had been prepared by his pre- 
decessor in office, John Renfrew of Los 
Angeles. There was also enclosed a state- 
ment on Ad Club libraries and books, by 
Miss Ball, of the Newark Library’s Busi- 
ness branch. While recognizing the de- 
sirability of owning business books individu- 
ally, and also collectively, as a club, she 
urged their ownership collectively through 
a public library as the most economical and 
in many ways the most efficient arrange- 
ment. That scant attention has been paid 
to this class of literature by many libraries 
she ascribed to the lack of interest shown 
in it by the business men themselves, and 
the slight demand they make on libraries 
for its collection. Summing up, she urged 
advertising men to do four things: “First, 
investigate what your public library con- 
tains along business lines; second, build up 
a business department in it, if not already 
there; third, make it widely known; fourth. 
use it.” 

The third letter, sent to the committee 
the middle of February, accompanied some 


printed material on special libraries, the 
business branch, books for business men, 
the proper field of the public library, etc., 
and urged the Ad Clubs to use their local 
libraries and to work for the establishment 
of business collections or of business 
branches. This letter also urged the pub- 
lication in some widely read periodical of 
an article on the work the Ad Clubs do in 
promoting better advertising. 

The fourth letter was sent to public li- 
braries in towns where there are advertis- 
ing clubs, enclosing a roster of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World and 
giving the name of the chairman of the 
local club’s educational committee. This 
letter was intended to put the librarians in 
touch with the Ad Club officials in their 
own towns for the purpose of securing their 
assistance in calling attention to the books 
on advertising and business which each 
library might contain. 

The association has a traveling repre- 
sentative whose business is to talk on bet- 
ter advertising methods to the business 
men in various cities, under the patronage 
of the Ad Clubs, and the next letter was 
sent to librarians in the towns where he 
was to speak, giving the date of his ap- 
pearance and urging the co-operation of 
each library in making his talk a success. 

Letter number seven was sent out Mar. 
23 to one thousand libraries. It described 
briefly the organization and work of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World; urged the librarian to get the help 
of the club in his town in promoting the 
wider use of books by business men; ex- 
plained the work of the club's traveling 
representative; called attention to the 
books published by the A. A. C. of W.; of- 
fered copies of the list of books on adver- 
tising described above; and closed with a 
cordial offer of any assistance which the 
committee might render the librarians ad- 
dressed. 

The next step in the campaign was the 
sending out, by the general secretary of 
the club, of a circular letter and question- 
naire to a selected list of libraries prom- 
inent in work for business men. This 
questionnaire was designed to gather in- 

formation on the special provision for 
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business men made in these libraries, the 
methods of advertising business material 
and the extent of the collections of special 
interest to business men. 

In response to the various letters sent to 
librarians, eighty-odd replies had been re- 
ceived by the first of May. Many re- 
quested copies of the “Nucleus of an Ad 
Club library” and expressed interest in the 
Ad Club campaign, and forty reported on 
specific work done for business men. Some 
of these libraries have been in close touch 
with the local advertising men fot some 
time and have been working systematically 
to strengthen their collections of books on 
advertising and on merchandising gener- 
ally. Others have followed the suggestions 
made by Mr. Dana in his letters and re- 
port an immediate response on the part of 
the merchants of the town. It is to be 
hoped that the other nine hundred libraries 
already circularized, and the seven thou- 
sand libraries in the country that still repre- 
sent an unworked field, may recognize the 
opportunity for co-operation in which the 
Ad Clubs are now taking the initiative and 
may respond with their hearty support to 
the movement so energetically begun. 


THE CELTIC COUNTRIES: THEIR 
LITERARY AND LIBRARY 
ACTIVITIES 
Unper the above title D. Rhys Phillips, 
who is secretary of the Welsh Biblio- 
graphical Society and librarian of the 
Celtic department of the Public Library of 
Swansea, Wales, has gathered together in 
compact form much information on the 
present status of the various branches of 
the Gaelic tongue. The monograph was 
first printed in the Library Association 
Record for March, 1915, has been re- 
printed in separate pamphlet form, and is 
now published by the author both in paper 

covers and in boards. 

Some five or six years ago, according 
to Mr. Phillips’ preface, “a note was sent 
to the Education Committee of the Library 
Association suggesting that, in bilingual 
areas, option should be given to substitute 
the local native language for either French 
or Latin in the syllabus for the profes- 
sional diploma. . . . The suggestion 


was discussed and accepted by the Educa- 
tion Committee and was sent as a recom- 
mendation to the Council of the Associa- 
tion.” No action was taken upon the rec- 
ommendation, but in the light of the pres- 
ent survey a better result is expected 
when the matter again comes up for dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. Phillips prefaces his booklet with 
a quotation from a speech of Lloyd 
George’s: 

. . . “God has chosen little nations 
as the vessels by which He carries the 
choices wines to the lips of humanity, to 
rejoice their hearts, to exalt their vision, 
to stimulate and to strengthen their faith.” 

“There is not a more romantic tale,” the 
author adds, “than that of the struggles 
of subject peoples to preserve their power 
of individual expression.” He instances 
Bulgaria, which after five centuries of 
prostration under the heel of the Turk, 
began her emancipation by founding a 
Bulgarian private school in 1835. Alsace 
after 1870 determined to preserve her own 
language, and in 1911 French was placed 
on the same plane as the tongue of the 
conqueror. 

Poland has an extensive national litera- 
ture, in spite of her years under German 
and Russian oppression. Belgium raised 
the cry “Flemish for Flanders,” and replaced 
French with Flemish and Walloon. The 
Celtic peoples have also experienced per- 
secution, literary decadence and language 
revivals. 

Wales is becoming more and more bilin- 
gual every year. In 1901, 929,000 persons 
spoke Welsh, and in 1911, 977,000, an in- 
crease of 48,000, in ten years. Even in 
the three Anglicized university colleges, 
the Welsh literary movement is strong. 
In poetry and prose Welsh literature has 
never stood so high as it does to-day. 

“Some half a dozen of Wales’ greatest 
native writers are university professors 
or lecturers—Professor Sir Edward An- 
wyl, one of the most capacious minds in 
Europe, has joined the great majority 
since the war began—and each in his own 
sphere is increasing the sum of knowl- 
edge and training new Richmonds for the 
Celtic field. Welsh literary activity is, 
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however, by no means confined to the 
seminaries of learning or even governed 
by them. The backbone of the movement 
is, and always will be, the country people. 
Professors and even librarians may 
change their allegiance. The guardians 
and inspiritors of the best literature of 
the principality have been colliers and 
quarrymen, blacksmiths and weavers, and 
its destiny lies in their continued stead fast- 
ness. The most typical Welsh poet we 
know is a humble collier, and the most 
cultured classical scholar is still without 
a degree. 

“The novel is gradually taking root in 
the soil watered by Daniel Owen, and the 
drama now has its votaries in hundreds of 
towns and villages. The impetus and in- 
spiration recently given by Lord Howard 
de Walden’s company of Welsh players to 
a movement which began among the vil- 
lages and received encouragement in the 
University Colleges—whence a new type 
of play-writer has emerged—mark a lingu- 
istic development, the effect of which we 
can hardly yet appraise. 

“The golden age of the recognition of 
Welsh and Celtic literature in public li- 
braries did not begin till 1876, when the 
Welsh portion of the library of Dr. Row- 
land Williams, vicar of Broadchalke, 
Wilts, and formerly vice-principal of St. 
David's College, Lampeter, arrived in 
Swansea. To this generous gift was 
added, early in 1880 and at a cost of £650, 
the rich Celtic collection of the Rev. Rob- 
ert Jones, B. A., vicar of Rotherhithe. 
This included works in Welsh, English, 
3reton, Erse, Scots Gaelic, Cornish, Manx, 
French and German, and it was probably 
the first fairly complete Celtic library ever 
collected.” 

A special librarian has recently been ap- 
peinted for this collection. 

In 1891 the neighboring city of Cardiff 
purchased the library of the Rees family 
of Llandovery, the well-known printers. 
In 1896 the Welsh MSS. of Sir Thomas 
Phillipps of Middle Hill were bought for 
£3681 &s. od., raised mainly by subscrip- 
tion. The Welsh reference catalog, pub- 
lished in 1898, was an opportune contribu- 
tion to the bibliography of Wales. 
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Other collections rich in native literature 
are the Salisbury collection at the Uni- 
versity College of South Wales, the grow- 
ing library of St. David's College, Lam- 
peter, and the Royal Institution, Swansea. 

“To the National Library of Wales, 
now being organized with great energy by 
Mr. John Ballinger, M.A., we can only 
devote a few words. Architecturally the 
glorious building that rears its head on the 
hill above Aberystwyth will be a dream 
of beauty, and we have no doubt that when 
its departments are complete it will reflect 
in a special manner all the activities and 
aspirations of the Celtic races. The insti- 
tution is now the final resting place of a 
number of celebrated private libraries and 
of the great bulk of Welsh medieval and 
other MSS. The debt of Wales to Sir 
John Williams, the munificent donor of 
these priceless collections, is indeed enor- 
mous. 

“The movement for the collection of na- 
tive literature has also been spreading 
gradually to the smaller towns and villages, 
though in many places there is still a lack 
of the vision and the faculty which true 
patriotism and common sense should al- 
ways inspire. The county of Glamorgan 
has a number of workmen's libraries, and 
fairly extensive mixed collections are in 
some districts found attached to places of 
worship. Sight must not be lost of the 
fact that a large proportion of the peas- 
ants and workmen of Wales, especially the 
miners, have in their homes small private 
libraries of choice literature in both lan- 
guages.” 

In Scotland little Anglicizing influence 
was at work in the Highlands until the end 
of the eighteenth century. When the 
children began to learn English, Gaelic 
was discouraged by parents, as interfer- 
ing with English. In 1893 was held the 
first annual meeting of the Highland As- 
sociation, whose objects were four-fold: 

1—The teaching and use of Gaelic. 

2—The study of Gaelic literature, his- 
tory, music and art. 

3—Revival of the native industries of 
the Highlands. 

4—Encouragement of the wearing of 
Highland dress. 
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The report of 1913-14 showed the asso- 
ciation had some go branches. In 1901 
the total number of Gaelic speakers in 
Scotland was 230,806. [Ly 1911 these had 
declined to 202,398. The patriots must be- 
stir themselves to save the Highlands 
from literary decay. 

There are valuable collections of Gaelic 
literature at Aberdeen, Edinburgh, Glas- 
gow and Inverness. Books in Gaelic for 
home reading are available at the Glas- 
gow district libraries. The largest library 
of Gaelic books ever collected is at Mount- 
stuart, in the Isle of Bute, and was pur- 
chased by the Marquis of Bute from the 
Rev. D. Maclean of Duirirish, Skye. 
The country people take calmly the ignor- 
ing of their language, but a few enthusi- 
asts in the towns try to keep it alive. 
There is no Gaelic newspaper published 
even in the Gaelic-speaking localities. 

In Ireland there were in 1801, out of a 
total population of 5,200,000, some 4,000,- 
ooo who were Irish speakers. By 1911 the 
continued emigration had reduced the total 
of Irish speakers to 582,446. 

In 1877 the Society for the Preserva- 
tion of the Irish Language was formed, 
and in 1893 the Gaelic League was 
founded in Dublin. In tg11t there were 
163t National schools in which Irish was 
taught as an extra subject, and in 190 of 
them the teaching was bilingual. Lack of 
trained teachers caused the establishment 
of 18 Gaelic colleges, in Munster, Con- 
naught, Ulster and Leinster. 

Outside Dublin and Belfast, Ireland has 
few public libraries. The Irish collection 
at the Linen Hall Library contains 3000 
volumes, though no original MSS. are in- 
cluded. Belfast has a fine Town Library, 
with five branches. 

Mr. R. I. Best, the distinguished Irish 
bibliographer, says the Dewey decimal 
classification is employed at the National 
Library of Ireland, thus keeping to- 
gether all works in the Celtic languages. 
This library issued in 1913 an excellent 
‘Bibliography of Irish philology and of 
printed Irish literature,” compiled by Mr. 


Best under the general editorship of Mr. 
Lyster, the principal librarian. 
In Cornwall there were three persons 
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still living in 1904 who remembered cer- 
tain words and sentences handed down by 
their parents. The purity of the Welsh 
language was saved by a vernacular trans- 
lation of the Scriptures; the lack of a 
similar version sealed the fate of Cornish. 

“Why should Cornishmen learn Cor- 
nish?’ asks Mr. Jenner in the preface to 
his valuable “Handbook of the Cornish 
language.” “There is no money in it, it 
serves no practical purpose, and the litera- 
ture is scanty and of no great originality 
or value. The question is a fair one, the 
answer is simple. Because they are Cor- 
nishmen.” Mr. de Montmorency urges 
the Education Committee of the County 
Council of Cornwall to restore the old’ 
language of the Duchy to its ancient pres- 
tige by teaching it in the schools. He adds: 
“A nation that has lost its language has 
lost much more than its language. Indi- 
viduality and local patriotism are also lost. 
In the Isle of Man the old language has 
been gradually receding into obscurity for 
a century. Unlike Cornwall, it has an 
excellent monument of the language in 
the Manx Book of Common Prayer, 1765. 
and an edition of the Scriptures dated 
1771-5. 

“The best collection in the island itself 
is at the Douglas Public Library. The 
former librarian, Mr. J. Taylor, with 
praiseworthy zeal, set about collecting to- 
gether the literature of Manxland, con- 
scious of the fact that the native literature 
was diminishing and getting scarce in the 
market. Mr. W. Cubbon, the present libra- 
rian, says in a letter: ‘We have here a 
very fine collection of Manx literature, 
that is to say, books concerning the Isle of 
Man in both Manx and English. Of these 
we have probably 1000, excluding tracts 
and MSS. ... The only Welsh, Irish, and 
Scottish literature we purchase are those 
having some reference to Manx history, 
archeology, philology, etc.’ 

“The present number of Manx speakers 
living on the island is something under 
2400, half as many as there were in 1901. 
It must not be inferred that no efforts are 
made now, at the eleventh hour, to lengthen 
the lease of the old tongue. The first Manx 
Language Society had its origin in the old 
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chapel of the Primitives at Peel during 
the winter of 1897-8, when a number of 
enthusiastic Manx folk decided to start 
classes in Peel for teaching the mother 
language. Others of antiquarian bent de- 
voted themselves to the collection of 
literary remains, such as Manx riddles, 
rhymes, etc., remembered by the older 
people, and a column was set apart for 
them in the /sle of Man Examiner.” 

The Antiquarian Society now issues 
twice a year an excellent journal entitled 
Mannin, which forms a close link with 
members of Manx societies in other parts 
of the British Empire. 

Most of the Breton authors are now at 
the front, with-the exception of those de- 
barred by age or ill health. The chiet 
libraries of Brittany are at Rennes, Quim- 
per, Nantes, Brest, Lorient, Vannes, Mor- 
laix and Saint-Brieuc. 

“The methods of interna! administration, 
hours of opening, etc., vary in different 
towns according to the views of the mu- 
nicipal councils. At Quimper the library 
is open from eleven o’clock in the morning 
till three o’clock in the afternoon. The 
people are allowed to borrow books with- 
out fee, provided they are armed with a 
certificate of consent from the mayor, 
which is never denied to respectable people. 
The librarian enjoys a salary of 200 francs 
a month. The institution is closed during 
September. The Lorient Library is open 
from October to March, during the hours 
of ten to twelve o’clock in the morning, 
and from three to seven o'clock in the 
afternoon; from March to October the 
library opens an hour later in the after- 
noon, but it remains closed during August 
and on Mondays. 

“The Municipal Library of Saint-Brieuc 
contains about 50,000 volumes, and is open 
on three afternoons per week—Wednes- 
days, Thursdays, and Sundays. The libra- 
rian, M. Selbert, is also a professor of his- 
tory at the local Lycée. Books on the his- 
tory of Brittany are popular, but the stock 
of books in Breton is not large. This is 
due, in part, to the fact that the subvention 
granted by the Conseil Municipal is but 
£40 a year, but partly also to the action of 
the publishers.” 
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So remarkable is the vitality of the an- 
cient tongue that its speakers still number 
a million and a half. M. Vallée, author of 
“Le Breton en 40 lecons,” says the people 
are fond of their ancient literature, and 
have composed many war songs in Breton 
for publication in local magazines. 

M. Mocaér points out that the attitude 
of the Church is favorable to the old lan- 
guage. Only Breton-speaking priests are 
appointed in Breton-speaking Brittany, and 
Breton is used to the exclusion of French 
in all churches. Breton literature was 
almost entirely religious in character until 
quite recently, and books on religious ques- 
tions enjoy the largest circulation still. He 
says, further: 

“We have a room in the French house, 
and we are loyal citizens of the Republic; 
but we claim to be French in the Breton 
way, and to arrange our things as we see 
fit in our own room.” 

In 1865 a Welsh colony was founded at 
Chubut in Argentina, under the leadership 
of Lewis Jones, a Carnarvon printer. Most 
of the early colonists were literary men, 
and small family libraries were early in 
evidence on the banks of the Camwy. The 
people have acquired the Spanish language, 
but care little for its literature. English 
and Welsh are taught in the intermediate 
school. The schools founded by the first 
settlers were conducted in Welsh, and 
many native Indians learned the language. 
It is now feared that intermarriage with 
the Argentinos will cause the younger col- 
onists to lose their Welsh characteristics, 
but a colony which has preserved its lan- 
guage and religion intact, in spite of Ar- 
gentine opposition, is hardly likely to be- 
come a thing of the past. 

Welsh settlements exist also in the 
United States, in Canada, and in Australia, 
and there are colonies of Glamorgan men 
at iron works in Russia. Two Welsh news- 
papers are published in the United States. 

Prince Louis-Lucien Bonaparte, who 
formed a library including “every known 
language which possessed even the most 
rudimentary literature,” had 1429 volumes 
in all the Celtic languages. 

A remarkable development of the nine- 
teenth century was the study of Welsh and 
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Gaelic in continental universities, notably 
in Germany. Welsh grammars in German 
exist, one published at Leipzig in 1886. 

“Up till the outbreak of the present con- 
flagration, Celtic studies were being carried 
on at Paris and Rennes in France, at Liége 
in the Walloon territory of Belgium, at 
Copenhagen in Denmark, at Berlin, Jena, 
and other places in Germany, and at Vienna 
in Austro-Hungary. There is some irony 
in the fact that a well-known professor at 
a great English university learned his 
Welsh in Berlin!” 


GOVERNMENT DOCUMENTS AND 
OUR FOREIGN RELATIONS 
DurinG April and May, Miss Adelaide 
R. Hasse, chief of the public documents 
division of the New York Public Library, 
gave a supplementary course in United 
States documents to the students in the 
senior class of the Library School of the 
New York Public Library. The general 
subject for the six lectures was: “United 
States foreign relations,” and each hour's 
talk was followed by an hour of recita- 
tion, during which no student was allowed 
to speak more than ten minutes. The out- 
line for the course was as follows: 

LECTURES 

April 24. Our first ambassadors (1): To 
Mexico (Poinsett), China (Cushing), and 
Japan (Harris). 

May 1. Our first ambassadors (2): To 
France (Jefferson), Great Britain (Pinck- 
ney), German Empire (Bancroft). 

May 8. History of the idea of international 
peace. 

May 15. American culture in the diplomatic 
service (1): New Yorkers and New Eng- 
landers. 

May 22. American culture in the diplomatic 
service (2): Southerners and Westerners. 

May 29. The navy in diplomatic history. 

RECITATIONS 

May 1. U. S. foreign relations: Executive 

administration 

1. History of the Department of State. The 
department in the Continental Congress 
(name, powers, duties, functions). The de- 
partment under the Constitution (how created, 
how organized, how housed, powers, duties, 
functions). Sources used. 

2. Events in which the State Department 
participated under the Continental Congress. 
Sources used. 

3. Events in which the State Department 
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participated under the Constitution before 
1870. Sources used. 

4. Events in which the State Department 
participated under the Constitution after 1870 
Sources used. 

5. Publications of the Department of State 
under the Continental Congress—original ot 
reprint, 

6. Publications of the Department of Siat 
under the Constitution. 


May 8. U. S. foreign relations: Legislative 
regulation 

1. Treaty-making power. Procedure. De- 
fine proclamation, ratification, abrogation. 
Where are proceedings of treaty-making 
power published? Where are treaties pub- 
lished ? 

2. Language of treaties. Define preamble, 
protocol, convention. Popular names of trea- 
ties, what determines. Give six popular names 
determined by various circumstances. 

3. Lower House foreign relations commit- 
tee.. Origin, how constituted then and now, 
what are its proceedings—where is record? 
Sources used. 

4. Upper House committee same. 

5. Define commission, conference, congress 
as bearing on foreign relations. Name resp 
two international commissions, conference 
and congresses in which U. S. has taken a 
part and give distinctive circumstances con- 
cerning each. 

6. Define arbitration. Name resp. six arbi- 
trations in which the U. S. has been a party, 
and two in which the U. S. has been the arbi 
trator. Give prominent circumstances con- 
cerning each. 


May 15. U. S. foreign relations: Adminis- 
trators 

1. Who were the U. S. executive officers 
administering foreign affairs under the Con- 
tinental Congress? Characterization, achicve- 
ments. Sources used. 

2. Choose two members of the Cabinet hold- 
ing the State Department portfolio before 
1840. Characterization, achievements. Sources 
used. 

3. Same from 1840-1880. 

4. Same after 188o. 

5. Define ambassador, plenipotentiary envoy, 
consul, umpire, counsel, chargé d'affaires, 
secretary, embassy. 

6. Each country has adopted a color for its 
printed diplomatic correspondence. What is 
this color for, the various countries. 


May 22. U. S. foreign relations: Cataloging 
work 

Each student to make an author card for 
the following: Jay Treaty. Alabama claims 
arbitration. Pious Fund cases. Treaties and 
conventions of the U. S., 1776-1889. Hearings 
hefore committee on foreign affairs on [any 
hearing]. International Peace Conference. 
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chapel of the Primitives at Peel during 
the winter of 1897-8, when a number of 
enthusiastic Manx folk decided to start 
classes in Peel for teaching the mother 
language. Others of antiquarian bent de- 
voted themselves to the collection of 
literary remains, such as Manx riddles, 
rhymes, etc., remembered by the older 
people, and a column was set apart for 
them in the Jsle of Man Examiner.” 

The Antiquarian Society now issues 
twice a year an excellent journal entitled 
Mannin, which forms a close link with 
members of Manx societies in other parts 
of the British Empire. 

Most of the Breton authors are now at 
the front, with the-exception of those de- 
barred by age or ill health. The chiet 
libraries of Brittany are at Rennes, Quim- 
per, Nantes, Brest, Lorient, Vannes, Mor- 
laix and Saint-Brieuc. 

“The methods of interna! administration, 
hours of opening, etc., vary in different 
towns according to the views of the mu- 
nicipal councils. At Quimper the library 
is open from eleven o'clock in the morning 
till three o’clock in the afternoon. The 
people are allowed to borrow books with- 
out fee, provided they are armed with a 
certificate of consent from the mayor, 
which is never denied to respectable people. 
The librarian enjoys a salary of 200 francs 
a month. The institution is closed during 
September. The Lorient Library is open 
from October to March, during the hours 
of ten to twelve o'clock in the morning, 
and from three to seven o'clock in the 
afternoon; from March to October the 
library opens an hour later in the after- 
noon, but it remains closed during August 
and on Mondays. 

“The Municipal Library of Saint-Brieuc 
contains about 50,000 volumes, and is open 
on three afternoons per week—Wednes- 
days, Thursdays, and Sundays. The libra- 
rian, M. Selbert, is also a professor of his- 
tory at the local Lycée. Books on the his- 
tory of Brittany are popular, but the stock 
of books in Breton is not large. This is 
due, in part, to the fact that the subvention 
granted by the Conseil Municipal is but 
£40 a year, but partly also to the action of 
the publishers.” 
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So remarkable is the vitality of the an- 
cient tongue that its speakers still number 
a million and a half. M. Vallée, author of 
“Le Breton en 40 lecons,” says the people 
are fond of their ancient literature, and 
have composed many war songs in Breton 
for publication in local magazines. 

M. Mocaér points out that the attitude 
of the Church is favorable to the old lan- 
guage. Only Breton-speaking priests are 
appointed in Breton-speaking Brittany, and 
Breton is used to the exclusion of French 
in all churches. Breton literature was 
almost entirely religious in character until 
quite recently, and books on religious ques- 
tions enjoy the largest circulation still. He 
says, further: 

“We have a room in the French house, 
and we are loyal citizens of the Republic; 
but we claim to be French in the Breton 
way, and to arrange our things as we see 
fit in our own room.” 

In 1865 a Welsh colony was founded at 
Chubut in Argentina, under the leadership 
of Lewis Jones, a Carnarvon printer. Most 
of the early colonists were literary men, 
and small family libraries were early in 
evidence on the banks of the Camwy. The 
people have acquired the Spanish language, 
but care little for its literature. English 
and Welsh are taught in the intermediate 
school. The schools founded by the first 
settlers were conducted in Welsh, and 
many native Indians learned the language. 
It is now feared that intermarriage with 
the Argentinos will cause the younger col- 
onists to lose their Welsh characteristics, 
but a colony which has preserved its lan- 
guage and religion intact, in spite of Ar- 
gentine opposition, is hardly likely to be- 
come a thing of the past. 

Welsh settlements exist also in the 
United States, in Canada, and in Australia, 
and there are colonies of Glamorgan men 
at iron works in Russia. Two Welsh news- 
papers are published in the United States. 

Prince Louis-Lucien Bonaparte, who 
formed a library including “every known 
language which possessed even the most 
rudimentary literature,” had 1429 volumes 
in all the Celtic languages. 

A remarkable development of the nine- 
teenth century was the study of Welsh and 
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Gaelic in continental universities, notably 
in Germany. Welsh grammars in German 
exist, one published at Leipzig in 1886. 

“Up till the outbreak of the present con- 
flagration, Celtic studies were being carried 
on at Paris and Rennes in France, at Liége 
in the Walloon territory of Belgium, at 
Copenhagen in Denmark, at Berlin, Jena, 
and other places in Germany, and at Vienna 
in Austro-Hungary. There is some irony 
in the fact that a well-known professor at 
a great English university learned his 
Welsh in Berlin!” 


GOVERNMENT DOCUMENTS AND 
OUR FOREIGN RELATIONS 

DurinG April and May, Miss Adelaide 
R. Hasse, chief of the public documents 
division of the New York Public Library, 
gave a supplementary course in United 
States documents to the students in the 
senior class of the Library School of the 
New York Public Library. The general 
subject for the six lectures was: “United 
States foreign relations,” and each hour's 
talk was followed by an hour of recita- 
tion, during which no student was allowed 
to speak more than ten minutes. The out- 
line for the course was as follows: 


LECTURES 

April 24. Our first ambassadors (1): To 
Mexico (Poinsett), China (Cushing), and 
Japan (Harris). 

May 1. Our first ambassadors (2): To 
France (Jefferson), Great Britain (Pinck- 
ney), German Empire (Bancroft). 

May 8. History of the idea of international 
peace. 

May 15. American culture in the diplomatic 
service (1): New Yorkers and New Eng- 
landers. 

May 22. American culture in the diplomatic 
service (2): Southerners and Westerners. 

May 29. The navy in diplomatic history. 

RECITATIONS 

May 1. U. S. foreign relations: Executive 

administration 

1. History of the Department of State. The 
department in the Continental Congress 
(name, powers, duties, functions). The de- 
partment under the Constitution (how created, 
how organized, how housed, powers, duties, 
functions). Sources used. 

2. Events in which the State Department 
participated under the Continental Congress. 
Sources used. 

3. Events in which the State Department 
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participated under the Constitution bef 
Sources used. 

Events in which the State Department 
sittiinaead under the Constitution after 187o. 
Sources used. 

Publications of the Department of State 
under the Continental Congress—original or 
reprint. 

6. Publications of the Department of Siate 
under the Constitution. 


May 8. U. S. foreign relations: Legislative 
regulation 

1. Treaty-making power. Procedure. De- 
fine proclamation, ratification, abrogation. 
Where are proceedings of treaty-making 
power published? Where are treaties pub- 
lished ? 

2. Language of treaties. Define preamble, 
protocol, convention. Popular names of trea- 
ties, what determines. Give six popular names 
determined by various circumstances. 

3. Lower House foreign relations commit- 
tee. Origin, how constituted then and now, 
what are its proceedings—where is record? 
Sources used. 

4. Upper House committee same. 

5. Define commission, conference, congress 
as bearing on foreign relations. Name resp. 
two international commissions, conference 
and congresses in which U. S. has taken a 
part and give distinctive circumstances con- 
cerning each. 

6. Define arbitration. Name resp, six arbi- 
trations in which the U. S. has been a party, 
and two in which the U. S. has been the arbi- 
trator. Give prominent circumstances con- 
cerning each. 


May 15. U.S. foreign relations: Adminis- 
trators 

1. Who were the U. S. executive officers 
administering foreign affairs under the Con- 
tinental Congress? Characterization, achieve- 
ments. Sources used, 

Choose two members of the Cabinet hold- 
a the State Department portfolio before 
1840. Characterization, achievements. Sources 
used. 

3. Same from 1840-1880. 

4. Same after 1880. 

5. Define ambassador, plenipotentiary envoy, 
consul, umpire, counsel, chargé d’ affaires, 
secretary, embassy. 

6. Each country has adopted a color for its 
printed diplomatic correspondence. What is 
this color for, the various countries. 


May 22. U.S. foreign relations: Cataloging 
work 

Each student to make an author card for 
the following: Jay Treaty. Alabama claims 
arbitration. Pious Fund cases. Treaties and 
conventions of the U. S., 1776-1889. Hearings 
before committee on foreign affairs on [any 
hearing]. International Peace Conference, 
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fore ign relations: Reference 
work 

1. Describe the U. S. official literature es- 
sential for a working reference service. 

2. Describe the periodical literature desira- 
ble for a working reference service. 

3. Describe some text books for a working 
reference service, 

4. Describe some historical, bibliographical, 
biographical, etc., literature desirable for a 
working reference service. 

5. Describe the principal classifications of 
international affairs. 

6. Name some labor or time saving refer- 
ence devices which have occurred to you dur- 
ing this course. 


May 29. 


LIBRARIES IN INSTITUTIONS 

As a part of the National Conference 
of Corrections and Charities, in Indian- 
apolis, a meeting devoted to the interests 
of libraries in institutions was held May 
13. The meeting was called to order by 
H. H. Shirer, chairman of the public and 
private charities committee, under whose 
auspices the section on libraries in institu- 
tions was conducted. After stating that 
the program had been arranged and the 
topics chosen and assigned by Miss 
Miriam Carey, supervisor for the state 
institutions of Minnesota, Mr. Shirer 
turned the conduct of the session over to 
Miss Carey. 

The chairman called attention to the 
fact that ten years had passed since the 
standardizing of libraries in state institu- 
tions had been definitely undertaken. The 
history of such libraries, however, covers 
a much longer period. Miss Florence R. 
Curtis, of the University of Illinois Library 
School, who has recently made a survey of 
the condition of libraries in state institu- 
tions, was the first speaker on the program. 
She presented a report on this survey, 
which was prepared from the replies to 
a questionnaire sent to six hundred in- 
stitutions supported by the national and 
state governments. 

The returns from this study do not 
show that many of the state institutions 
have taken advantage of the help which 
is offered by the state library commissions 
and similar agencies, in selecting and buy- 
ing books, and in cataloging the collec- 
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tional librarian is employed by the Board 
of Control, or by the State Library Com- 
mission, to give this definite aid. In several 
other states the institutional libraries, like 
the public libraries, are under the care of 
the state library workers, and receive from 
them the aid which they desire. 

A comparison of the statistics received 
by Miss Curtis showed that the libraries in 
many penal institutions make a better cir- 
culation showing than public libraries of 
similar size, and this in spite of the fact 
that most of the institutions lack both 
adequate book collections and trained libra- 
rians. 

The second speaker of the session was 
Miss Edith Kathleen Jones, for twelve yerrs 
the librarian at McLean Hospital, Waver- 
ley, Mass., who spoke on the “Importance 
of orgartized libraries in institutions.” She 
said that the importance of books and 
magazines for hospitals and reformatory 
institutions is well recognized now, and 
just as no hospital would think of putting 
in charge of a laboratory a person who 
knew nothing of chemicals, so there is no 
reason why a library, which is a laboratory 
for diversional treatment and education, 
should be placed in the hands of persons 
who do not know books and have not 
the requisite technical knowledge for its 
administration. An institution library to 
be efficient should have three things: (1) 
An annual appropriation for new books. 
(2) Some competent person in charge, 
preferably a trained librarian. (3) Sim- 
ple but efficient cataloging, classification, 
and charging system. 

Private hospitals and the larger prisons 
and reform schools should have their own 
librarians and develop individual libraries. 
State institutions not able to afford this 
can follow the example of Iowa, Minne- 
sota and Nebraska by employing supervis- 
ing librarians for the management of the 
entire group of institutions. This state 
control does not mean that the institutions 
have nothing to do. Each institution 
should have some special person, patient 
cr prisoner, perhaps, who is in charge and 
works under the direction of the super- 
visor. Competent persons are necessary to 
get the books to the inmates and get the 
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whole population interested in the right 
kind of books. 

This being Indiana's centennial vear, 
the chairman felt that it was fitting to 
mention the brilliant work of the state in- 
stitutions of Indiana during that period, 
and Henry N. Sanborn, secretary of the 
Indiana Public Library Commission, was 
introduced to speak on the “Outlook in 
Indiana.” The state has six penal or 
reformatory institutions, five hospitals for 
the insane, a tuberculosis hospital, schools 
for the deaf, blind, and feeble-minded 
youth, a soldiers and sailors’ orphans’ home, 
a soldiers and sailors’ home, and a village 
for epileptics. Every one of these, except 
the recently established penal farm, has 
what may legitimately be called a library. 
The penal institutions have about 225,000 
volumes with an annual circulation of 
something like 350,000, and the cther 
eleven institutions have probably not over 
25,000 volumes combined, with a circula- 
tion unknown. Four of the five libraries 
in penal institutions have been organized 
by or under the supervision of the Public 
Library Commission and the library at the 
State Prison is about to be reorganized in 
the same way. The reformatory library 
has a most efficient librarian and an 
adequate corps of assistants from the 
prisoners. The technical methods are 
excellent and kept in first-class condition. 
The Indiana Boys’ School has a librarian 
with training. The library at the State 
Prison is under the direct charge of the 
chaplain, but several of the long-term or 
life prisoners act as assistants and give 
their full time to the library, and there has 
been worked out a very adequate system 
of lending and exchanging books. The 
library at the Woman’s Prison has re- 
cently been reorganized by the Public Li- 
brary Commission and there is a definite 
officer in charge. Of the other eleven 
libraries, five have been organized accord- 
ing to library methods and two have libra- 
rians with special training. The hospitals 
for the insane have done least and are 
least in sympathy with the library move- 
ment. The officers have not seemed to 
realize the therapeutic value of books 
which some specialists have advocated and 
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which several well-known hospitals have 
made much of, notably the McLean Hos- 
pital at Waverley, Mass. 

The relations between the Public Li- 
brary Commission and the institutions of 
the state have always been pleasant, and 
half of the institutions of the state have 
called upon the commission to help organize 
their libraries. In other cases, the commis- 
sion has been of material assistance in 
the selection of books. The greatest need 
is financial. Most of the institutions have 
to maintain their libraries as best they 
can out of the general fund appropriated 
for maintenance, with the result that there 
is little money left for the books or the 
library. A bill to provide $500 annually 
to each state institution for the purchase 
of books, introduced in the last legisla- 
ture, was killed in committee, but it was 
a good sign and prophesies well for the 
future. 

The last speaker on the program was 
Superintendent W. L. Kuser of the Iowa 
Industrial School for Boys, which has a 
fine library in a completely equipped read- 
ing-room. His theme was “The book and 
the boy.” “It is a lack of knowledge of 
what to do which has hindered parents, 
school teachers, Sunday school teachers, 
social workers and institution workers, in 
their efforts to strike a responsive chord in 
the mind and soul of the boy,” said Mr. 
Kuser. “We are very careful as to the 
company our boy keeps, and we pass 
various laws for his physical well-being, 
but we allow a seemingly inexhaustible 
supply of pernicious reading matter of the 
Nick Carter type to exist in every town. 
The men of to-morrow are the victims of 
the yellow-backs. The bad book or even 
the passive book which ‘does no harm’ has 
no place on the library shelves. If we will 
carefully guide the boy in his reading 
during the first twelve years of his life 
little fear need be felt as to his book 
selections afterward. Keading must never 
be assigned as a punishment nor made a 
task. It should rather be regarded as a 
privilege and a pleasure, and it is not well 
to have set times to read and require a boy 
to do his reading then, willy nilly. Every 
boy should have his own library case or 
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at least a shelf in the general home library 
which he can call his own. He should in a 
nieasure be permitted to select his own 
books, ¢.g., of a number of good books let 
him take the one he wants. It may not be 
the best of the lot but it will be the one 
he will enjoy reading.” 

In accordance with the fixed plan for 
the conduct of all meetings of the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction, a 
portion of the time allotted to the session 
was devoted to discussions from the floor. 
Libraries in jails, the value of the budget 
system in securing funds for library pur- 
poses, and the selection of books for insti- 
tution libraries, were some of the subjects 
brought up in this manner. 

Mrs. D. B. Frazier, Columbia, South 
Carolina, asked to be put in touch with 
agencies which would assist her in getting 
books for the use of the small negro chil- 
dren in her section, and Rabbi Volmer of 
New Orleans, in view of his knowledge otf 
the lack of library facilities in the South, 
offered a resolution that this session of the 
library workers petition the National Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction for the 
establishing of a circulating library for 
the use of social workers in the South. 
The motion was carried and the chairman 
was instructed to bring the resolution to 
the attention of the secretary of the Na- 
tional Conference. 

The attention of the meeting was called 
to the fine exhibit prepared by the Public 
Library Commission of Indiana which was 
on view in the corridors of the State 
House. The library work in the Indiana 
institutions, as illustrated in this exhibit, 
was full of suggestions to workers. 

Miss Scott, organizer of the Indiana 
Library Commission, made a report on the 
manual now in preparation under her 
di-ection for the guidance of the untrained 
workers who must take charge of many in- 
stitution libraries. In this manual, which 
will be ready for distribution in the fall, 
an attempt has been made to present the 
standard methods of library science as 
they have been adapted to conditions in 
institutions. The explanations will be as 
simple as possible so that an inexperienced 
librarian by a study of this manual can 
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gain sufficient knowledge of library organ- 
ization to direct the work of her assistants 
in an intelligent manner and introduce 
methods which will give a library organiza- 
tion simple in detail yet efficient. 

The meeting adjourned at eleven o'clock 
and those who had been specially interested 
in bringing it to pass felt that it had 
been a good meeting. The necessity of 
conforming to the rules of a great confer- 
ence proved somewhat perplexing and led 
to the calling of “time” on some of the 
speakers. This, however, was the only 
drawback as the time and place of meeting 
were favorable and the audience which 
assembled was much larger than had been 
expected. 

ANNA May Price, Secretary. 


MY BOOKS 
[As the centenary of the birth of John G. Saxe, 
once widely known in this country as an editor and 
a poet, falls early in June, it may not be out of 
place to reprint here these pleasant verses from his 
pen.—Editor, Liprary JOURNAL. 


Ah! well I love these books of mine, 
That stand so trimly on their shelves, 
With here and there a broken line 

(Fat “quartos” jostling modest “twelves” ). 
A curious company I own; 

The poorest ranking with their betters; 
In brief—a thing almost unknown,— 

A Pure Democracy of Letters. 


A motley gathering are they,— 

Some fairly worth their weight in gold; 
Some just too good to throw away; 
Some scarcely worth the place they hold. 
Yet well I love them one and all,— 
These friends so meek and unobtrusive, 
Who never fail to come at call; 

Nor (if I scold them) turn abusive! 


And they have still another merit, 
Which otherwise one vainly seeks, 
Whate’er may be an author’s spirit, 
He never uninvited speaks; 

And should he prove a fool or clown, 


Unworth the precious time you’re spending, 


How quickly you can “put him down,” 
Or “shut him up,” without offending! 
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Here—pleasing sight !—the touchy brood 
Of critics from dissension cease; 
And—stranger still!—no more at feud, 
Polemics smile, and keep the peace. 
See! side by side, all free from strife 
(Save what the heavy page may smother), 
The gentle “Christians” who in life, 

For conscience’ sake, had burned each other ! 


I call them friends, these quiet books; 

And well the title they may claim, 

Who always give me cheerful looks; 

(What living friend has done the same?) 

And, for companionship, how few, 

As these, my cronies ever present, 

Of all the friends I ever knew 

Have been so useful and so pleasant? 
Joun Goprrey SAXe. 

June 2, 1816—March 31, 1887. 


A LIBRARY SURVEY OF UTAH 

In The Utah Survey for April, 1916, 
Miss Mary E. Downey, who has_ been 
working throughout the state as library 
secretary and organizer since March, 1914, 
sums up the results of her two years of 
labor, and points out the lines along which 
the work should be carried to bring the 
library movement in Utah to its highest 
development. 

“In these two years,” writes Miss 
Downey, “the whole state has been visited 
several times. The general plan adopted 
has been to visit by counties, going to 
towns having libraries and also to those 
where interest may be aroused to start 
them. These visits have had the follow- 
ing definite purposes: to arouse interest in 
starting libraries; install standard charging 
systems; classify libraries needing such 
help; assist in the work of cataloging; 
arrange the library into departments; build 
up periodical reference collections; in- 
crease the use of many libraries; go over 
problems with the librarian and board; 
stimulate the reading habit, by addresses 
before church, school, and club organiza- 
tions; bring about co-operation between 
libraries and schools; develop library ex- 
tension through the teachers’ institutes; 
encourage training through summer library 
schools; urge non-tax-supported libraries 
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to secure the levy which assures their 
permanence and efficiency; and suggest 
applying for a Carnegie building when the 
library is ready for it. Visits have been 
made to tax-supported, non-tax-supported. 
university, college, academy, public school, 
and state institution libraries and to towns 
where there is interest in starting a library. 

“Certain geographic centers have been 
noted to which surrounding towns will 
look for their model. . . . There is a 
healthful rivalry among towns in the same 
county and between county seats of nearby 
counties. However, there are some isolated 
places where this is wholly lacking, leav- 
ing the towns dead. The county seat of 
every county should have a thriving, tax- 
supported library. Eleven counties are 
still without one. . . . 

“Home libraries do not supply the need 
in any community. The day of the large 
private library is passing and should pass. 
No one of modest means can afford 
sufficient books for any line of research 
he may care to make, but he should have 
within easy access a public collection of 
books, so selected as to have a reasonable 
amount of reference material on any sub- 
ject. What is said of adults is just as true 
for children. Very few homes provide 
adequate reading for the developing years 
of childhood, nor is this expected. While 
some books should be provided by the 
home, the child should be taught to read 
and to have the reading habit created in 
school. This demand created, the school 
and public library should supply the books 

“The schools until recently have followed 
the method of haphazard purchase of 
books with little idea of the real purpose 
of a school library. A few books, called 
a library, could be found in most schools. 
The books were usually for adults, seldom 
selected to suit the grades or the individual 
child. One could rarely find enough 
books suited to any one grade so that each 
child could be supplied. Wherever there is 
a public library the books and any school 
funds for books should be turned over to 
it. School census should be taken by 
grades and sufficient books provided to 
distribute to each teacher as many as she 
has pupils and suited to the grade. The 
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library thus increases its service to children 
many-fold, for no librarian or group of 
children’s librarians can possibly do for 
the children of a whole community what 
the teacher can do for her group of thirty 
to forty children of the same grade with 
whom she works every day. The county 
school boards and the superintendents over 
the state are co-operating in this move- 
ment, which, when fully accomplished, will 
mean that the children now in the public 
schools will be readers. 

“A number of helpful agencies are co- 
operating to make libraries in Utah a 
success. Among them may be mentioned 
the pulpit of the Mormon Church, which 
is open for the discussion of subjects of 
social and civic welfare. The Mutual Im- 
provement Association of the Mormon 
Church has developed their collections of 
books into free public libraries in a few 
places. The Parents’ Organizations, both 
of the church and public schools, have 
given stimulus to the movement. The state 
library work being connected with the 
Department of Education places all the 
teachers behind it. It is wonderful what 
can be done for a library when ail the 
school people are back of it. The Utah 
Federation of Women’s Clubs has had a 
limited influence in promoting interest 
through their few traveling libraries scat- 
tered over the state and two or three libra- 
ries have been found to have their incep- 
tion in the local Women’s Club. The 
Home Economics Clubs are now starting 
libraries which are developing into public 
libraries in a number of towns. The state 
awakened to the need of organized effort 
through the Utah Library Association 
which held its fourth annual meeting in 
December. 

“Three summer library school sessions 
have been held at the University of Utah. 
Most of the libraries have been repre- 
sented and some of the librarians have 
attended more than one session. 

“A series of addresses relating directly 
to library work and reading has been given 
before a number of county teachers’ 
institutes. The results of this work should 
he: a stimulus to the use of the local library 
by the teachers of the county as well as 
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the town where the meeting is held; en- 
couragement to the teachers to create the 
reading habit in children through the 
grades; interest toward developing a 
library in towns and counties having none: 
such co-operation between the libraries and 
the schools as will bring about an in- 
telligent use of the technical and reference 
helps of libraries throughout the state. 
This work to be most effective should be 
continued from year to year by a sequence 
of subjects. In addition to the reading 
courses of the various church organiza- 
tions, a general teachers’ reading course, 
such as is in operation in many states, would 
be of great advantage to the teachers of 
Utah. Lectures have been given each year 
before the normal school students of the 
University of Utah. Addresses also have 
been given before school Parent-Teachers’ 
Associations in Salt Lake, Ogden, Provo 
and in a number of the smaller towns of 
the state. 

“Mr. Carnegie’s generosity, perhaps, has 
done more to stimulate the establishment 
of libraries than any other one thing. In 
addition to the building in Salt Lake, given 
by Mr. Packard, seventeen other towns 
have completed buildings given by Mr. 
Carnegie, have them under construction 


or promised. . . . All the towns of 
any size will soon have library build- 


“In a few instances the boards and 
councils have taken pride in furnishing a 
library commensurate with the building. 
Others are not so equipped, which greatly 
detracts. While a few libraries are well 
kept, others are found to be greatly lack- 
ing in the care which makes for health and 
beauty. Books and more books, especially 
for reference and for children, are needed 
in every library in the state. The lack of 
periodical reference files in the libraries 
over the state offered a problem, as old 
magazines in the homes are sent to the 
miners, sheepherders, and ranchmen. Col- 
lections have been made through the school 
children of Salt Lake, Ogden and Provo, 
filed and shipped to the various libraries. 
These collections, together with what 
could be gathered from the local towns, 
have given a generous start to periodical 
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files, which, with the Readers’ Guide, Poole 
indexes, atlas, dictionary and encyclopedia, 
give to the small library an opportunity 
to do fair work in the way of reference. 

“With a few notable exceptions, the 
number of people using the library, in com- 
parison with the population, is seldom what 
it should be. Extension work brings won- 
derful results and Utah is going to offer 
more and more opportunity for local library 
extension from the school, branch and 
deposit sides. The beginnings are most 
encouraging and it is expected that more 
and more of it will be done.” 

After describing in some detail the 
library progress made in Salt Lake, Ogden, 
Provo, and some of the smaller towns, 
Miss Downey states that throughout the 
state “twenty-three towns have now levied 
tax for libraries and as many others have 
made collections of books and_ started 
libraries and reading rooms, but are not 
yet tax supported. Many other towns are 
awakening to the need of libraries and will 
start them in the near future. 

“The University of Utah library now has 
one of the finest reading and study rooms 
in the United States. The library is well 
administered and doing excellent service 
considering the small number of the staff. 
Brigham Young University Library has a 
good collection of well organized books. 
Agricultural College has a well admin- 
istered library, especially relating to its 
work. The library at the Branch Agricul- 
tural College is not adequate either as a 
collection or an organization. With the 
exception of the Brigham Young Univer- 
sity Library at Provo and the Latter-day 
Saints High School Library in Salt Lake 
most of the church-school libraries of 
every denomination are hardly worthy the 
name of library. Aside from the cities, 
an effort should usually be made to get the 
various collections in a town together, thus 
making one respectable library which can 
better serve the whole community. 

“The state institutions all have libraries 
suited to the particular class of persons 
using them. While the amount of litera- 
ture in the institutions is no greater than 
it should be, an interesting comparison 
might be given of the proportion per 
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capita of those using it to what the public 
libraries have per capita in the cities 
where the institutions are located. 

“The laws providing for the annual ex- 
penditure of 15 cents for each child of 
school age for books, and for the tax sup- 
port of municipal libraries, are good so 
far as they go, but the territory for tax 
levy should be extended to cover the school 
districts and county, so that in many cases 
the building may be more adequate, the 
tax income larger and the service extended 
to the rural districts. We hope to get a 
county law through the next legislature. 

A school district law would apply 
especially to counties divided into two or 
more districts. State traveling libraries 
are not practicable on account of long dis- 
tances from the railroad and great cost of 
transportation. County traveling libraries, 
however, would be the ideal thing, with a 
library at the county seat and traveling 
libraries going to every school and com- 
munity center. The condition here is dif- 
ferent from the East and Middle West in 
that there is little isolated farm life. People 
live in community centers, so the problem 
resolves itself into every town wanting its 
own individual library. 

“With the co-operation of the various 
agencies interested in the movement, it is 
not too much to hope that the three great 
objects, increased efficiency, a free public 
library in every town, and a book to a 
child in every school room, will soon be 
realized. When this time comes Utah will 
have reached her library and_ school 
millennium.” 


NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE 
LIBRARY COMMITTEE 

Tue National Municipal League has ap- 
pointed a special committee to draft the 
library section for the proposed model city 
charter which the league is working on to 
recommend to American cities. The follow- 
ing librarians have been appointed members 
of this committee: Samuel H. Ranck, chair- 
man; John Cotton Dana, Drew B. Hall, 
Ifarrison W. Craver, and A. E. Bostwick. 
The committee is planning to have a meet- 
ing at Asbury Park in connection with the 
meeting of the A. L. A. 
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INSTITUT INTERNATIONAL DE 
BIBLIOGRAPHIE 

A meetine of officers of the Institut In- 
ternational de Bibliographie was held in 
Paris in February to consider the possible 
and probable effects of the war on the 
Institut and on the other international 
bibliographical enterprises with which it is 
affiliated. 

Up to the present time no material 
damage has been done to the collections 
belonging to the Institut in Brussels, but 
progress in the work has practically 
stopped. The question of financing the 
work after the war, and the general fate 
of all international bibliographical enter- 
prises when the present struggle is ended, 
were discussed. The question was raised 
whether America, in this crisis, might not 
find means to give special aid in support 
of this scientific work, and the practicability 
of establishing a second headquarters for 
the Institut in this country, where a dupli- 
cate of the “Repertoire bibliographique uni- 
versel” might be maintained, was also 
brought up for consideration. 


THE STEPHENS BILL 

Hearincs on the Stephens Bill com- 
mencing Tuesday, May 30, were expected 
to continue for several days, the library in- 
terests being represented by Mr. Bowerman 
of the A. L. A. committee on federal rela- 
tions, acting for the committee on book 
buying. The Stephens Bill has also been 
introduced into the Senate by Senator 
Ashurst, where it is known as the Ashurst 
Bill, but there has also been introduced by 
Senator Borah, so that it is known as the 
Borah Bill, a substitute which is generally 
regarded as a “back-fire” from the inter- 
ests opposing the Stephens Bill. This omits 
the exception in favor of libraries adopted 
as a feature of the Stephens Bill, and is 
otherwise drastic, so that it will be opposed 
by the A. L. A. committee on book buying 
should it be reported to the Senate, which, 
however, is thought to be unlikely. 


As you grow ready for it, somewhere or 
other you will find what is needful for you 
in a book.—MAacponaLp. 
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Hmerican Library Hssociation 


COMMITTEE ON LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION 

The A. L. A. committee on library ad- 
ministration announces that after June 15 all 
communications relating to its investigation 
of labor-saving devices should be addressed 
to C. Seymour Thompson, librarian, Public 
Library, Savannah, Ga. 

It now seems inevitable that there will be 
a delay of perhaps several months in the 
preparation of the manual which the commit- 
tee had hoped would be ready in the fall 
of this year. Work on it will proceed with 
as little delay as possible, and in the mean- 
time librarians are urged to make full use 
of the “clearing house” by writing to Mr. 
Thompson for the available information on 
any subject of equipment in which they are 
interested. They are also requested to remem- 
ber that this is a co-operative undertaking, 
and that any information they can at any time 
contribute will be very valuable. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES SECTION 

The tentative program for school library 
meetings at Asbury Park, printed in our May 
issue, is correct with one exception. Mr. 
Certain, of the Polytechnic Institute in Au- 
burn, Ala., will discuss “The school library 
situation in the South” in place of Miss 
Lucy Fay of the University of Tennessee. 

The topics of discussion at the round table 
conference for normal school librarians on 
Saturday afternoon will include: 


Courses of instruction in library methods for normal 
school pupils. 
What subjects should be included 
Textbooks for a course 
Systems of marking and grading 
Ways of reaching and co-operating with elementary 
school libraries. 
Preparation and use of supplementary material in 
the normal school library. 
Picture collection. 
Classification for pamphlets and clippings. 
General question box. 


At the high school librarians’ round table 
the same afternoon the following questions 
will be talked over: 


Possibilities of a library hour in the high school 
library. 
Reading aloud in the library. 
Use by entire class and teacher as an introduc 
tion to interesting books on a subject. 
Classes in library instruction. (Illustrated by 
charts outlines etc., found especially helpful.) 
Special problems of high school branches of public 
libraries. 
Discussion led by Miss Bessie Sargeant Smith, 
Cleveland, and Miss Elizabeth White, Passaic. 
General question box. Practical questions such as 
the following: 
Should we keep uniform statistics? If so, what 
should they be? Library passes and their 
problems. Student assistants, ete. 
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School library exhibits will include the 
New Jersey exhibit, Geneseo State Normal 
school exhibit, high school library exhibit, 
and scrap books illustrating the work of pro- 
gressive high school libraries in twelve cities. 
Auice A. BLANCHARD, 
Secretary School Libraries Section. 
JOINT MEETING FOR STATE AND LAW 
LIBRARIANS 

A most interesting number on the program 
of the A. L. A. conference, to be held at 
Asbury Park, June 26 to July 1, will be an 
address by Dr. Clinton Rogers Woodruff, of 
Philadelphia, on “The economic conditions of 
the twentieth century,” before the first joint 
session of the National Association of State 
Libraries and the American Association of 
Law Libraries. Johnson Brigham, state libra- 
rian of Iowa, will lead the discussion that is 
to follow. 

NEW YORK LIBRARY CLUB PLANS 

Through the courtesy of the directors of 
the Metropolitan Museum the New York Li- 
brary Club is enabled to extend to the mem- 
bers of the American Library Association 
who visit New York City after the Asbury 
Park meeting an invitation to attend a re- 
ception at the museum on Monday, July 3, at 
three o’clock. Officers of the museum will 
be present to give brief sketches of the work 
of the Museum and guides will be provided 
to escort the visitors about the buildings. As 
Monday is pay-day, tickets of admission will 
be provided only to those (including mem- 
bers of the New York Library Club) who 
make application, in person or by letter, to 
Miss Eleanor H. Frick, care of Secretary, 
A.L. A., Hotel Monterey, Asbury Park. 

INFORMATION BUREAU 

An Information Bureau will be maintained 
by the club in the central building of the 
New York Public Library at Fifth Avenue 
and Forty-second Street during the week of 
July 2-8, to help visiting librarians who may 
feel the need of advice or suggestions about 
any question connected with the city or its 
neighborhood, whether library matters or in- 
formation concerning the worlds of churches, 
theatres, restaurants, bohemian or otherwise, 
boarding houses, time-tables, trains, trolley 
or boat trips, amusement or edification. The 
Information Bureau will be open from 9 a.m. 
to 10 p. m. daily, except Sunday, July 2, when 
the hours will be from 1 to 10 p. m._ In- 
quiries may also be made by telephone (call 
Bryant 7800). 
The Merchants Association also will main- 
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tain an information bureau downtown at their 
convention headquarters, Woolworth Building, 
233 Broadway, New York City. The services 
of this Bureau are also kindly offered by the 
Merchants Association to visiting librarians. 
Open from nine to six daily. 

Members of the conference who have no 
other convenient mail address in New York 
City may have their letters forwarded in 
care of the New York Public Library, 476 
Fifth Avenue. They may also register their 
New York addresses here for the benefit of 
other librarians. 

NEWARK HOSPITALITY 

Mr. Dana wistkes it to be distinctly under- 
stood that visitors are welcome at the Newark 
Free Public Library and that the members of 
the A. L. A. are especially welcome. The 
library is open daily from 9 a. m. to 9:30 p. m. 
On Sundays from 2 to 9:30 except during 
July and August, when it is closed on Satur- 
day at 12 noon and is not open at all on 
Sunday. The library will be pleased to enter- 
tain at luncheon librarians going to or from 
the conference if it receives notice a few 
hours beforehand. Notice may come by let- 
ter, telegram or telephone. Luncheon is at 
t o'clock in the building. 


Library Organijzations 


THE NEW YORK LIBRARY CLUB 

The annual meeting of the New York 
Library Club was held Thursday, May 18, at 
2:30 p. m., at Holliswood Hall, Hollis, Long 
Island, with President Jenkins in the chair. 
In spite of the rather unpropitious weather 
340 members were present. 

After the election of 36 new members, re- 
ports of committees and officers were made. 
Dr. Hill, chairman of the committee on re- 
ception of A. L. A. members visiting New 
York, July 3 to 8, reported that through the 
courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum, the 
offer of a reception at the museum had been 
tendered to the New York Library Club. Of- 
ficers of the museum will be present to give 
brief addresses, and guides will be provided 
to escort the visitors about the building. In 
view of this generous offer, the committee 
recommended that a reception be tendered to 
the visiting A. L. A. members, to be given 
at the museum at three o'clock, Monday, 
July 3; that invitations be printed and dis- 
tributed at the Asbury Vark meeting with 
request that replies be sent to the secretary 
of the New York Library Club at Asbury 
Park; and that cards of admission be dis- 
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tributed to guests and to such members of 
the New York Library Club as may make 
application to the secretary. The motion was 
carried that this report be accepted. 

Miss Hitchler, chairman of the committee 
on a library guide to New York City for 
use of visiting A. L. A. members, reported 
that through the co-operation of the National 
Education Association, arrangements had been 
made for the Merchants’ Association to in- 
corporate a section on libraries in their Guide- 
book to New York City. This section will 
be inserted without charge, thereby obviating 
the expense to the club of printing a list of 
its own. The section will contain, together 
with other information, directions as to how 
best to reach each library listed. As many 
copies as desired -will be furnished for the 
use of the A. L. A. 

Dr. Hill reported for Mr. Lydenberg that 
an Information Bureau would be established 
at the Central Building of the New York 
Public Library, July 3-8, for the use of the 
visiting members of the A. L. A. 

The report of the secretary showed that 
there had been a net increase of member- 
ship in the club during the past year of 
149, the total membership now being 808. 

The treasurer reported that the receipts 
had been more than $1100, the greatest in 
the history of the club, and that there was 
now a balance in the treasury of $472. 

Formal proceedings then halted for the 
production of a clever little play by Miss 
Helen Rex Keller, entitled “Co-operation,” 
which satirized modern methods of library 
administration, holding up to particular ridi- 
cule the modern library system of inter-loans. 
It was exceedingly well acted by Miss Hitch- 
ler, Mr. Dunbar, Miss Leavitt, Miss Prescott 
and Mr. Hicks. 

Ballots for officers were then canvassed by 
the tellers, Messrs. Ruotolo, Rice and Smith, 
and the following elected for the ensuing 
year: President, Dr. Frank P. Hill: vice- 
president, Miss Susan A. Hutchinson; secre- 
tary, Miss Eleanor H. Frick; treasurer, Mr. 
Robert L. Smith. Members of the council to 
serve four years: Mr. Benjamin Adams, Miss 
Miriam S. Draper, Miss Maria V. Leavitt, 
Mr. Edward F. Stevens. While the ballots 
were being counted, music was furnished by 
Miss Shedd, Miss Coombs, Miss Leipziger, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Hicks. 

The meeting then adjourned to the piazza 
of Holliswood Hall where afternoon tea was 
served. Mr. Jenkins and Dr. Hill were guests 
of the Council at dinner. 

Ereanor H. Frick, Secretary. 


NEW YORK SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
ASSOCIATION 

A meeting of the New York Special Libra- 
ries Association was held on May 17 at five 
o'clock in the Municipal Reference Library. 
The meeting was called to order by Dr. C. 
C. Williamson, president, and the minutes of 
the previous meeting of April 6 were read and 
approved. 

Dr. Williamson then asked for opinions on 
the subject of using the term Manhattan or 
some other description for our association. 
The name Metropolitan had been suggested 
and had been informally approved by the 
Executive Committee. 

Miss Wallace, as chairman of the nominat- 
ing committee, then gave her report. Miss 
Frick having withdrawn her name for the 
office of secretary-treasurer, Miss Ball was 
proposed for that office by Miss Spencer. 
Miss Frick moved that Miss Wallace be 
nominated for the office of vice-president, but 
Miss Wallace withdrew her name immediately. 
The nominations being closed, the following 
officers were unanimously elected: President, 
Dr. C. C. Williamson, Municipal Reference 
Library; vice-president, Miss Marjorie 
Strong, Alexander Hamilton Institute; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Miss Sarah B. Ball, Business 
branch of the Newark Public Library; execu- 
tive committee, Miss Rathbone, Pratt In- 
stitute Library, and Miss Beatrice Carr, 
Robinson & Co. 

Dr. Williamson then asked the opinion of 
the meeting on the subject of giving out the 
lists of members of the association to any 
one who asked for a copy. Miss Frick sug- 
gested that the commercial bureaus pay for 
these lists, if they wanted one. It was 
then moved and seconded that the whole 
question of handling lists should be decided 
by the executive board. 

The question of an index of applicants for 
“special library” positions was then discussed. 
It was agreed that this was of great interest 
to us all. Miss Spencer suggested a card 
system of applicants to be kept in the office 
of the president of the association which all 
members could consult when necessary. Miss 
Ball then moved that a committee be ap- 
pointed by the chair to consider the question 
and decide on the kind of employment blanks 
to be used. Seconded and carried. 

Dr. Williamson then suggested that the 
members consider before the next meeting 
what the association might do in the way 
of publicity methods if it was desirable to 
do anything at all in this line. Miss Ball 
suggested that descriptive leaflets on the 
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association be enclosed in letters by the dif- 
ferent members. 

After the announcement that the next 
meeting would be held on the third Wednes- 
day in October the meeting adjourned. 

FLorENCE SPENCER, Secretary. 
TENNESSEE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The Tennessee Library Association held its 
annual meeting April 17, 1916, at the Chat- 
tanooga Public Library. After the routine 
business of the meeting, Miss Margaret Dun- 
lap, the president, welcomed the association 
to Chattanooga. She announced as the theme 
of the meeting, “Opportunities for library 
growth in Tennessee, with reference to the 
library activities of schools, cities, counties 
and the state.” 

The development of school libraries was 
treated by Miss Lucy E. Fay, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville. She based her talk on 
the answers to a questionnaire sent out by 
the U. S. Bureau of Education to the county 
superintendents of education. She stated that 
while present conditions are far from ideal, 
the awakening interest in school libraries is 
encouraging. Miss Harriet L. Johnson, libra- 
rian of the Knoxville High School Library, 
spoke with enthusiasm of the possibilities of 
school libraries, and gave some practical sug- 
gestions for securing the interest and co- 
operation of parents, pupils and faculty. 

Miss Margaret Kercheval, Nashville Car- 
negie Library, told of new activities into 
which some city libraries are entering and 
some means they are using for more efticient 
service to the public. Miss Mary Rothrock, 
Cossitt Library, Memphis, mentioned news- 
paper articles, booklists and exhibits as some 
ways in which city libraries may secure effec- 
tive publicity. 

Tennessee’s experience in county library 
work was interestingly told by Miss Louise 
McMillin, Chattanooga Public Library. She 
claimed for Hamilton county the first work- 
ing system of county libraries and related 
some of her experiences in placing library 
books in little mountain settlements. Her 
talk was interestingly supplemented by that 
of Prof. W. P. Lockwood, principal of the 
Daisy High School, who spoke on “What the 
county library means to the community.” He 
talked especially of the Daisy branch of the 
Chattanooga Library, and related definite in- 
stances in which it had been a source of 
encouragement and inspiration. 

Tennessee’s progress in library organization 
and buildings was reported by Mrs. Pearl W. 
Kelley, Department of Library Extension, 
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Nashville. She told of the Library Day which 
was held in 1915 under the auspices of the 
Library Extension Division of the State 
Board of Education, and of the traveling 
libraries which are sent out by the State 
Library 

After a discussion, led by Miss Marilla 
W. Freeman, Goodwyn Institute Library, 
Memphis, the following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: President, Charles D. 
Johnston, Cossitt Library, Memphis; first 
vice-president, Dora Sanders, Vanderbilt 
University, Nashville; second vice-president, 
Louise McMillin, Chattanooga Public Library ; 
secretary and treasurer, Mary U. Rothrock, 
Cossitt Library, Memphis. 

Members of the association and visitors 
were the guests of the Chattanooga Library 
at a luncheon at Signal Mountain Inn. From 
Signal Mountain, the guests were taken to 
Lookout Mountain, Chattanooga’s other land- 
mark, famous for its Civil War history and 
for the splendid view it affords of the Ten- 
nessee river and its fertile valley. 

Mary U. Rorurock, Secretary. 
INLAND EMPIRE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
—LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 

The first session of the libray department 
was held Wednesday afternoon, April 20, in 
the libray of the Lewis and Clark High 
School, the president, Miss Frances Yeomans, 
Chewala, Washington, presiding. 

The president appointed the following 
nominating committee: Lucile Fargo, Libra- 
rian, North Central High School Spokane; 
J. F. Davies, Librarian, Public Library, Butte; 
Miss Crawford, Librarian, State Normal 
School, Lewiston, Idaho. 

Miss Fargo spoke of the exhibit:on dis- 
play in the library, borrowed from the U. S. 
Bureau of Education. It contains most im- 
portant documents on the subject of school 
library work and the work of the public 
library with schools, as well as pictures from 
many schools and public libraries doing this 
work. 

The program consisted of the two follow- 
ing papers: “The high school library in the 
small town,” by Mr. Hargraves, principal of 
the High School th Colfax, Wash., and “Con- 
solidation of school and town libraries,” by 
W. G. Wagley, superintendent of schools in 
Kettle Falls, Wash. 

The second session was held Thursday 
afternoon, April 20, when Mr. Davies gave the 
following report for the nominating com- 
mittee: President, Gertrude Buckhous, libra- 
rian, University of Montana, Missoula; secre- 
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tary, Mary C. Richardson, librarian, Lewis 
and Clark High School, Spokane, Wash. 

It was also decided to appoint a permanent 
secretary whose duty it should be to keep the 
records from year to year and whose office 
should be a clearing house for all kinds of 
library information in the Inland Empire. 
Miss Mabel Reynolds, librarian, State Nor- 
mal School, Cheney, Wash., was appointed to 
this position. 

The resolution was passed that this section 
put itself on record as being in favor of 
the idea of a state supervisor of school 
libraries. 

The most important paper of the afternoon 
was read by G. W. Fuller, the librarian of 
the Spokane Public Library. His subject was 
“County libraries,”. and he reported that a 
committee had been appointed to make a 
survey of library work in the State of Wash- 
ington, Mrs. Preston, superintendent of 
schools for the State of Washington, acting 
as chairman. Mr. Fuller's paper was dis- 
cussed by Mr. Dewey, former state superin- 
tendent of schools of Washington, and also 
by Mr. Watson of Spokane. The way in 
which the county library law works in Cali- 
fornia was quite fully discussed. 

Marcaret Ronerts, Secretary. 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The Northern Section of the California 
School Library Association met in San Fran- 
cisco, April 19. The meeting was held as 
the Library Section of the California Teach- 
ers’ Association, and most of those present 
were teachers in the bay cities. The theme 
of the meeting was instruction in the use of 
books and libraries. Miss Helen Evans, 
assistant librarian of the San José Normal 
School, spoke on “Books and the child,” show- 
ing what the normal school library is doing 
to give an appreciation of the best children’s 
books and a knowledge of their use to the 
girls who are to teach in the elementary 
schools. Will C. Wood, state commissioner 
of secondary education, in discussing “Books 
and high schools,” emphasized the opportunity 
of the high school librarian, who may become 
the most efficient member of the faculty. A 
certificate from the State Board of Educa- 
tion is now required of high school librarians, 
and requires a university degree, training in 
a library school of recognized standing, and 
at least one year of teaching and one year of 
library experience, or satisfactory equivalents. 
Dr, William A. Morris, professor of history 
in the University of California, took as his 
topic “Books and the student,” showing the 
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need of school libraries to prevent depend- 
ence on a single second-rate text-book and 
to make students more intelligent users of 
the public library. 

In the discussion which followed Mrs. Ger- 
trude Mathewson described the course she 
gives in the Berkeley High School for which 
college entrance credit is given; Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Madison of the Oakland High School 
Library described her course which is out- 
lined in the March English Journal; Miss 
Horton described the course given as a part 
of the English course in Fremont High 
School, Oakland. 

The association recommended that high 
school and university authorities require that 
at least two lectures be given each half year, 
acompanied by practice work, in the use of 
library reference aids, and that one-quarter 
of the credit given either in English or history 
each half year be contingent upon satisfactory 
completion of such work. 


Marion L. Horton, President. 


SASKATCHEWAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Saskatchewan 
Library Association was held in the Collegiate 
Institute, Prince Albert, Sask., on April 25. 
Owing to the distance of the place of meet- 
ing from the principal educational centers 
and the fact that a civic reception was being 
held at the same time, many of those who 
have hitherto been prominent in connection 
with this gathering were unable to be present. 

The usual financial statement was submitted 
by the secretary-treasurer and adopted. This 
showed a balance on hand of $16.62. 

The secretary-treasurer submitted a report 
outlining the work carried on by the associa- 
tion during the year. 

Following the reports of the secretary and 
treasurer, A. H. Gibbard, librarian of the Pub- 
lic Library at Moose Jaw, was elected presi- 
dent of the association for the ensuing year 
and Dr. Norman Black, Regina, was elected 
a member of the council in place of Mr. J. 
H. Gallaway, resigned. The other members of 
last year’s executive board were re-elected. 

An informal discussion took place on sec- 
tion 33 of the Hotel Act, which provides for 
the establishment of public reading rooms 
and care of traveling libraries in hotels. John 
Hawkes, provincial librarian, pointed out that 
that matter was one which was entirely in 
the hands of the municipalities and he had 
no information as to what had been done in 
this direction. The general opinion seemed 
to be that no great development need be 
expected in this direction. 
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It was decided to memorialize the Provin- 
cial Government once more with respect to a 
small grant for the purpose of helping coun- 
try librarians and employes of libraries to 
attend the annual convention of the assvocia- 
tion or library institutes which might be 
organized under its direction. 

Dr. Black was of the opinion that special 
efforts should be put forth to have subordinate 
officials of public libraries become members 
and attend the annual gatherings, and that 
the attention of library boards generally 
should be drawn to this matter. 

The following resolution was unanimously 
adopted : 

Resolved, that the Saskatchewan Library Associa- 
tion gives its unqualified support to the movement for 
the establishment of a Canadian National Library, 
recognizing as it does the urgent need of such an 
institution as an integral part of the intellectual and 
educational life of the Canadian people, its manifold 
advantages to students and investigators in every 
branch of human knowledge, and its importance as 
the natural center for library development and activi- 
ties throughout the Dominion. 

Resolved, further, that a copy of this resolution 

mitted to the Prime Minister of Canada and 
to the members of the government, and that they be 
respectfully urged to take the necessary steps for 
the establishment at the earliest possible moment of 
a Canadian National Library. 


Mr. Honeyman, in moving this resolution, 
stated that the matter was before the execu- 
tive last year, but owing to the condition of 
public affairs brought about by the war, it 
had been thought wise to postpone further 
action. Since that time, however, the dis- 
astrous fire at the Parliament Buildings at 
Ottawa, had come within a small margin of 
totally destroying the only national collection 
we had and he considered it absolutely neces- 
sary that should be taken at a very 
early date in the direction indicated in the 
resolution. 

A telegram was received from the Ontario 
Library Association in session at Toronto, 
conveying fraternal greetings. 

Papers had been prepared to be read at 
this meeting by Mr. John Hawkes, provincial 
librarian, on the “Provincial Government 
Library,” and by Miss B. Cleveland, Dominion 
Park School, Regina, on “Story telling to 
children.” Owing to the small attendance it 
was decided to read these papers by title 
only, as they would be printed in the Proceed- 
ings of the Saskatchewan Educational Asso- 
ciation. 

On Wednesday, Mr. Honeyman addressed 
the general meeting of the Saskatchewan 
Educational Association on “The public 
library in public education.” 

The next annual gathering of the associa- 
tion has been fixed to take place in Regina. 

J. R. C. Honeyman, Secretary. 
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ONTARIO LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


According to custom, the sixteenth annual 
meeting of the Ontario Library Association 
was held in Toronto on Easter Monday and 
Tuesday, April 24 and 25, the meeting place 
being the Reference Library. The steadily 
widening scope of the work of the association 
was demonstrated by the large attendance 
from all parts of the province, and a very 
encouraging feature was the enrolment of 
new members. 

The morning session was given up to the 
routine business of receiving annual reports 
of the standing committees and the officers. 
These committees had charge of the “Quar- 
terly selected list of books,” the distribution 
of public documents, the library institutes, 
technical education and the public library. 

The treasurer's report showed a satisfactory 
balance, and the secretary’s report covered 
the work of the year throughout the province, 
and gave some indication of what was gomeg 
on in the library world elsewhere. One 
especially interesting item was that of the 
arrangement between the Straffordshire, Fng- 
land, County Education Authority and the 
Trustees of the Carnegie Fund for the under- 
taking of the establishment of a county sys- 
tem of school libraries, the Carnegie Fund 
furnishing £5000 for its support. 

The afternoon meeting was addressed by 
two newspaper men of high standing, Mr. 
David Williams of Collingwood, whose presi- 
dential address dealt with “The press and 
the library,” and Mr. W. E. Smallfield of 
Renfrew, who discussed “How we carried 
the Public Library By-law in Renfrew.” Mr. 
Williams is an ex-president, and Mr. Small- 
field is the present president of the Canadian 
Press Association, and their papers were, 
therefore, the work of experts. 

The other feature of the afternoon program 
was a trilogy of papers by the chief librarian 
of the Toronto Public Library and two of his 
assistants. Dr. Locke “The value 
of lists of books” and gave a short list of 
books on the great war. Miss Lillian Smith, 
the head of the children’s department, dis- 
cussed “Considerations which enter into the 
making of a list of books for Canadian girls” ; 
and Miss Gladys Stauffer, children’s librarian 
of the western branch, enumerated some of 
the “Considerations which enter into the mak- 
ing of a list of books for Canadian boys.” 
These papers were particularly informing 
and suggestive and were greatly enjoyed by 
the meeting. 

The evening was given up to a 
discussion of “Agriculture and the war” and 
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the especial relation libraries bear to our com- 
munities as affected by the war. The speaker, 
Dr. C. C. James, is the commissioner of 
agriculture for Canada, and one of the out- 
standing authorities on agriculture in the 
world. His statement was a most illuminat- 
ing and comprehensive treatment of the sub- 
ject. 

Following the custom established in previous 
years, the balance of the evening was de- 
voted to an inspection of the Public Library 
building in all its departments,. and an ex- 
amination of the John Ross _ Robertson 
collection of some 3000 pictures of persons, 
places and events in Canadian history, and 
the annual exhibition of the Ontario Society 
of Artists, the chief librarian and his staff 
being the hosts of the occasion. 

“The use of a ptblic library by the general 
reader,” and “The use of a public library by 
a public man” were the two items for the 
Tuesday morning program. The first was 
given a most thoughtful and thorough treat- 
ment by Miss Ethel G. Flavelle, secretary of 
the Lindsay Public Library Board, Miss 
Flavelle especially emphasizing the value of 
the reading room and of open access. The 
Hon. Mr. Justice Riddell’s paper on the 
other topic was a masterpiece of brilliant wit 
and sympathetic appreciation of the value of 
the library. 

‘The association expressed the warmest con- 
gratulations to the new inspector of public 
libraries for Ontario, Mr. W. O. Carson, 
formerly chief librarian of London Public 
Library, and also its deep appreciation of the 
valued services of the retiring inspector, Mr. 
Walter R. Nursey, for his seven years of 
earnest work. 

The interest and attendance at the sixteenth 
meeting was very gratifying to those respon- 
sible for the program, and an especially in- 
teresting feature was the presence of six 
ex-presidents of the association. 

The officers for the coming year are: Presi- 
dent, George H. Locke, Public Library, 
Toronto; first vice-president, Mary J. L. 
Black, Public Library, Fort William; second 
vice-president, F. P. Gavin, B.A., the Public 
Library, Windsor; secretary-treasurer, E. A. 
Hardy, 81 Collier St., Toronto. Councillors: 
D. M. Grant, Public Library, Sarnia; W. J. 
Sykes, Carnegie Library, Ottawa; W. H. 
Murch, Public Library, St. Thomas; B. Mabel 
Dunham, Public Library, Berlin; R. H. Bel- 
lamy, Public Library, Mount Brydges; and 
the ex-president, David Williams, Public 
Library, Collingwood. 

E. A. Harpy, Secretary. 
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UPPER PENINSULA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Upper Peninsula 
Library Association was held at Escanaba, 
Mich., May 9 and 10. Thirteen Michigan 
libraries were represented. 

The session devoted to the “Library and 
the school” was held in the assembly room 
of the high school at the invitation of the 
school board, and eighty teachers were 
present. A very suggestive exhibit of library 
aids for schools was shown by Miss Ruth 
D. McCollough of the Hancock High School 
Library. Miss Brubaker read an excellent 
paper on “Budgets and appropriations” which 
was well worth serious attention, and which 
made a decided impression upon Mayor Mac- 
Killican of Escanaba who was present at 
this session and who afterward told the asso- 
ciation that the Escanaba Library would re- 
ceive more adequate support in the future 
if he had anything to say on the subject. 
The incident proved that too often the 
smaller libraries do not appeal in a business- 
like manner to the powers that make appro- 
priations. 

Four librarians spoke on “A book I can 
recommend,” and other speakers and subjects 
were Mary F. Carpenter, “Rules we have and 
rules we need”; Mrs. Marie F. Grierson, 
“Fines and overdue books”; Zana K. Miller, 
“What the library can do for the high 
school”; P. A. Lint, “The librarian and the 
high school student”; Ethel Kellow, “Reading 
for ‘intermediates’”; Gladys M. Andrews, 
“County traveling libraries”; and Nina K. 
Preston, state library visitor, on “Publicity.” 

Zana K. Miter, Secretary. 


COLUMBIA LIBRARY CLUB 


The Columbia Library Club, of Columbia, 
Mo., is a live organization of 41 members. 
These members are not only librarians and 
student assistants in the various branches of 
the University of Missouri Library, but in- 
clude also the librarians of Stephens and 
Christian Junior Colleges, the State Historical 
Society Library and the Public Library of the 
city. 

Regular monthly meetings are held from 
October to May. The evening is divided be- 
tween literary and social interests. A success- 
ful feature of the work this year has been 
that of delegating the business of the club 
to standing committees such as _ program, 
entertainment and refreshment committees. 
One night, an enjoyable John Muir program 
was rendered consisting of an excellent paper 
on the life and works of this great naturalist 
and of selections read from his “Stickeen.” 
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The April meeting consisted in discussing the 
various items of interest in the Shakespeare 
exhibit held in the faculty room of the new 
library. The most amusing feature of the 
social hour has been that of the White 
Elephant party held soon after Christmas. 
Undesirable gifts were brought and auctioned 
off to the highest bidder. This money was 
raised to pay for refreshments. The prece- 
dent has been to make the last meeting a 
picnic in the woods. 

The club looks forward to entertaining the 
State Library Association at its annual meeting 
next fall. Bessie M. Ronerts, Secretary. 


MISSOURI VALLEY LIBRARY CLUB 


The Missouri Valley Library Club held the 
last meeting of the fiscal year, the evening of 
Friday, May 12, in the Assembly Room of the 
Kansas City Public Library. Willis H. Kerr, 
librarian of the Kansas State Normal School, 
Emporia, Kansas, addressed the club on 
“What next in school libraries?” 

Mr. Kerr said that school libraries must 
keep pace with modern educational develop- 
ments. “In building school libraries let us 
surely build for service based on intelligent 
and frequently revised comprehension of the 
best educational aim and method.” The sub- 
ject was discussed from three standpoints; 
first, a much greater and more careful use of 
the illustrated editions of the classics. The 
children are apt to be carried away by the 
beauty of the illustrations and do not get the 
immortal message of the text. Second, use of 
the library will be taught more skillfully than 
now because the pupil will never be conscious 
of being instructed. It will become an inte- 
gral part of the class room work. Third, re- 
garding the use of school libraries by the pub- 
lic: “In this matter of joint use I am only anx- 
ious that school librarians shall be open- 
minded and ready to join forces with what- 
ever plan local conditions demand. The li- 
brary idea is big enough to take any next step 
approved by educational and social common 
sense.” 

Mr. Kerr’s paper occasioned a lively discus- 
sion, particularly that part relating to the in- 
struction of pupils in the use of the library. 

The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, Ward H. Edwards, 
librarian of Wm. Jewell College, Liberty, Mis- 
souri; vice president, Mrs. Cassandra War- 
ner, Kansas City Public Library; treasurer, 
Mrs. Sara Judd Greenman, librarian of Kan- 
sas City, Kansas, Public Library; secretary, 
Grace Berger, Kansas City Public Library. 

Grace Bercer, Secretary. 
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EDUCATION ASSOCIATION— 
LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 

One session of the Library Department 
meetings in New York the first week in July 
will be given over to a discussion on the gen- 
eral topic: “The control of the high school 
libraries—shall the public library board or the 
public school board supply the high school 
library equipment and control the educa- 
tional policy of the high school library depart- 
ment?” Bessie S. Smith, of the Cleveland 
Public Library, will discuss the question from 
the viewpoint of a field worker. Arthur E. 
Bostwick, of the St. Louis Public Library, 
will discuss: “The educational and adminis- 
trative principles involved.” William  B. 
Owen, principal of the Chicago Normal 
College, will present “A constructive plan for 
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standardizing high school libraries.” The 
second session will have for its general 
topic: “Source material and its use.” At this 


session there will be given a lecture recital 
on “The drama of life in the lyrics of the 
folk,” by Caroline Crawford and Elizabeth 
Rose Fogg. <A _ round-table session will be 
held devoted to reports from school librarians 
representing the various types of libraries— 
university, college, normal school, high school, 
elementary school and rural school. 

A joint session of the Library Department 
and the Department of Secondary Education 
will be held in the auditorium of Washington 
Irving High School. The program will be as 
follows: 


The importance of the library in the modern high 
school. Dr. William M. Davidson, Superintendent 
of Schools, Pittsburgh. (15 minutes.) 

The need of an aggressive campaign for better high 
school libraries. Charles Hughes Johnston, pro- 
fessor of secondary education, University of 
Illinois, Urbana. (10 minutes.) 

The valve of the library in vocational and trade 
high schools. Walter D. Hood, principal of the 
Gilbert High School, Winsted, Ct. (10 minutes.) 

The administration and maintenance of the high 
school library. Miss Mary Sullivan, head of the 
department of English, Fifth Avenue High School, 
Pittsburgh. (10 minutes.) 

Report of Library Committee. C. 
man, Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, 
minutes.) 


C. Certain, chair- 
Ala. (10 


There will be a symposium on the uses 
of the library in the teaching of subjects in 
the high school curriculum, when the follow- 
ing five-minute talks will be given by teachers 
and librarians: 

How teachers use the library in 


ments and its value in their work: 
English: James F. Hosic, secretary 


different depart- 


of the National 


y: Charles W. Gayman, principal of the Waite 
High School, Toledo, Ohio 


German: Miss Lydia M. Schmidt, German Depart- 
ment, University High School, University of 
Chicago. 
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French: William L. Milwetzky, French Department, 
Barringer High School, Newark, N. J. 

Commercial subjects: Arthur M. Wolfson, principal 
of Julia Richman High School, New York City. 

Physical training: Miss Caroline D. Wallaston, 
Physical training department, Girls’ Central High 
School, Brooklyn. 

Sciences: J. A. Peabody, head of biology depart- 
ment, Morris High School, New York City. 
Under the chairmanship of Miss Mary E. 

Hall, an exhibit of materials used in the best 
high school libraries of the country is being 
prepared, showing how the school library of 
to-day helps in the work of each department 
of the modern high school and in each kind of 
high school—vocational, cosmopolitan, aca- 
demic, trade, and technical. 

A printed and carefully prepared bibliog- 
raphy on the modern high school library and 
a list of helpful lists and other printed aids 
available, will be distributed, together with 
special material assembled by members of the 
library committee. 


MASSACHUSETTS FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY 
COMMISSION—SUMMER CONFERENCE 
The program for the library conference to 
be conducted at Simmons College by the 
Massachusetts Free Public Library Commis- 
sion, July 25-27, is printed below. The speak- 
ers will be Charles F. D. Belden, of the State 
Library; Miss J. Maud Campbell, Miss E. L. 
Jones, and John Adams Lowe, of the State 
Commission; Miss June Richardson Donnelly, 
director of the Simmons College Library 
School, and Miss Crampton, also of Simmons; 
Miss Florence L. Wheeler of Leominster; Miss 
Wiggin of Belmont; Charles R. Green, of 
the Massachusetts Agricultural College at 
Amherst; and Hiller C. Wellman of Spring- 
field. 
Tuesday, July 25 
20 a.m. Miss Crampton, Reference work in 
the small library. 

= Miss Donnelly, Simmons’ library 
schools and the small libraries 
11:30-12:20 p.m. Mr. Lowe, Ways in which the 
Library Commission can help to 
make the small library more 

efficient 


2:00- 2:s0 “ Miss Wiggin, Practical methods of 
co-operation between the library 


9:30-10: 


10 230-1 


and the school A program. 

3:00- “ Miss Jones, Efficiency’ through 
simple methods of administra 
tion 


Wednesday, July 26 
Miss Crampton, Reference work in 
the small library. (Continued.) 
10:00-10:s0 “ Miss Wheeler, Publicity methods 

for the small library. 
n> Miss Campbell, How to interest the 
alien in the library and the result. 
2:00- 4:00 p.m. Mr. Wellman, The_ best recent 
books for the small library; follow- 
ed by a Round Table. Discussion of 
the problems of the small library 
and their solution (Questions to 
be handed in or asked by mem 
bers of the class.) 


9:00- 9:50 a.m. 


11200-11550 
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Thursday, July 27 

9:00- 9:50 a.m. Miss Crampton, Reference work in 
the small library. (Continued.) 

10:00-10:50 “ Mr. Green, Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College documents and their 
practical use in the small library. 

Mr. Belden, State Library aid and 
Massachusetts documents in the 
small library. 

2:00- 5:00 p.m. Demonstration visits: Brookline Pub- 
lic Library, Work with children; 
North End Branch Library, Work 
with aliens. 


NEW YORK LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The New York Library Association will 
meet at Bloomfield’s (formerly Hotel Earl- 
ington), Richfield Springs, Sept. 11-16. The 
program is not yet completed but a variety 
of subjects are under discussion and a num- 
ber of speakers of reputation are expected. 

Richfield Springs is a short distance east 
of Utica and readily accessible from every 
part of New York State. Although perhaps 
best known as a health resort, the village 
offers a variety of opportunities for recrea- 
tion during the week. Among these are goli, 
tennis, boating, fishing, walking and a region 
famous for its automobile routes. The hotel 
is very favorably known. During “library 
week” it will be reserved entirely for those 
in attendance at the meetings of the associa- 
tion. The hotel rates will be from $2 to $3 
per day—a very substantial reduction from 
the usual rates. 

Further particulars will be given in a 
later number of the Lisrary JouRNAL. 

F. K. 


NEW YORK STATE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


In some ways, it was unfortunate that this 
year’s library trip covered the same general 
route taken by three other library schools 
at nearly the same time. In other ways, the 
visit, which lasted from April 3 to 11 inclu- 
sive, was merely another demonstration of 
the hospitable treatment which we _ have 
through long experience come to expect from 
New England libraries. Springfield, Worces- 
ter, Boston, Harvard University, Medford, 
Salem, Somerville and Providence were 
visited. The new Widener Library and the 
new building of the Boston Atheneum were 
among the libraries first visited by the school 
this year. 

Despite the large size of the party, fifty- 
three, the schedule was carried out with but 
one noticeable complication and that one not 


‘the fault of the students. In addition to the 
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uniformly courteous treatment received every- 
where, especially pleasant features of the trip 
were the informal reception given by Mr. and 
Mrs. Shaw and the staff of the Worcester 
Public Library, a luncheon given by Dr. 
Wilson of Clark University at which the 
school had the pleasure of meeting President 
G. Stanley Hall, and teas given at the Somer- 
ville Public Library, the Essex Institute, Sim- 
mons College, Medford Public Library, and 
John Carter Brown Library. Mr. Gardner 
M. Jones again kindly took the entire party 
in a special car to his branch library and 
guided them to the Essex and Peabody In- 
stitutes, and Dr. H. L. Koopman placed the 
party under similar obligations at Providence. 
The informal tea given in the pleasant rooms 
of the John Carter Brown Library made a 
delightful end to the trip. 

The Regents of the University of the State 
of New York have included in their revised 
rules a recent recommendation of the faculty. 
Hereafter, the school year will begin the 
third Wednesday in September and end the 
third Friday in June. Supervised practice 
work and the library visit are also officially 
recognized as part of the work of the school 
year. 

The school will close June 23 to permit 
those students who desire to do so to attend 
the A. L. A. meeting at Asbury Park. The 
first part of the summer session will begin 
Wednesday, May 31; the second part, 
June 21. 

Lectures from visiting lecturers have been 
as follows: 

Apr. 14. Branch library administration, by Miss Mary 

Casamajor of the Prospect Branch of the Brooklyn 


Public Library. 
Apr. 24. Some experiences in commission work, by 


Miss Sabra W. Vought, formerly of the Ohio 
Library Commission. 

Apr. 27-28. Commission work in New Jersey. Two 
lectures by Miss Sarah B. Askew of the New 


Jersey Library Commission. 

May 3-4. Library buildings. Two lectures by Mr. W. 

R. Eastman. 

May &. The college library building; and Literature 
of mountaineering, by N. L. Goodrich, librarian of 
Dartmouth College. The latter was given before 
the “Library Round Table.” 


F. K. Water, Vice Director. 


PRATT INSTITUTE SCHOOL OF LIBRARY 
SCIENCE 

The libraries visited during the past months 
have been the main building and two branches 
of the New York Public Library, the libraries 
of Columbia University, the Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, the Grolier Club, and the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation. Each class is impressed 
anew with the pains and care taken by the 
librarians and staff to make these visits of 
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value, and with the cordial and often re- 
freshing hospitality with which they are re- 
ceived. 

On Saturday, May 13, the students went by 
invitation to visit the establishment of the 
H. W. Wilson Company at White Plains. 
After visiting the editorial rooms and the 
workshops, the heads of the different depart- 
ments in turn explained to the class the de- 
tails of their work. Mr. Wilson then enter- 
tained us all at luncheon at the White Plains 
Club. 

In addition to the practice work in this li- 
brary, which makes up so large a part of the 
course during the third term, students have 
had the opportunity of working in the Girls’ 
High School Library and in the technology 
division and several branches of the New 
York Public Library. Two of the students 
who are interested in business library work 
have spent one afternoon a week visiting a 
number of such libraries, including those of 
the Federal Reserve Bank, the National As- 
sociation of American Manufacturers, the J. 
P. Morgan Company, and the American 
Bankers’ Association. 

ALUMNI NOTES 

Elsie Hay, 1912, formerly of this staff, has 
been appointed assistant in the library of the 
law firm of White & Case, New York. 

Mildred Maynard, 1915, assistant in the 
children’s department of this library, has been 
made supervisor of children’s work in the 
Public Library of Waterloo, lowa. Miss Dor- 
othy Bemis of 1916 has been appointed us Miss 
Maynard’s successor here, 

JosepHIne ApAMS RATHBONE, 

Vice-Director. 
SCHOOL OF THE NEW YORK 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 

The juniors have visited the libraries of 
the following local institutions during the 
spring term: Columbia University, Teachers’ 
College, Avery Library, School of Journalism, 
City College, Hunter (Normal) College, 
Children’s Museum and Brooklyn Institute, 
Russell Sage Foundation, American Society 
of Civil Engineers, Municipal Reference 
Library, Mercantile Library, New York So- 
ciety Library, Montague Branch of the 
3rooklyn Library, Pratt Institute. 

Lectures from visiting librarians have been 
as follows: 


LIBRARY 


Junior Lectures 


Library buildings and Library legislation (seven 
Eastman 


lectures) \ R 
Work with schools. Miss Harriet Wood. 
Civics, woman, and common sense. Miss Maud Van 


Buren. 
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Senior Lectures 
The small library (two lectures). Mrs. Aima D. 
Custead, Patchogue, L. I. 
The special library Miss Marian Glenn. 
Commission work. Miss Sarah B. Askew, and Mrs. 


Belle Johnson. 
Cataloging for 

Cragin. 

The seniors of the reference course have 
completed a comparison of almanacs and year 
books, which may be consulted by anyone. 
This is the subject for which the school 
agreed to be responsible in the new A. L. A. 
“sponsors for knowledge” scheme. 

Dr. H. L. Koopman, librarian of Brown 
University, has accepted an invitation to de- 
liver the commencement address on Friday, 
June 9. 

Miss Sutliff has delivered a course of four 
readings on “Modern poetry” at the Patchogue 
Public Library this winter. 

Ellen M. Foster, junior, 1912, was married 
to Harold I. Bell, April 27, at Ottumwa, Ia. 
They will reside in Portland, Maine. 

The bibliography subjects selected by the 
present senior class are as follows: 


children’s rooms. Miss Emma F. 


Clarke, M. Ethel. Literature of the dance. 

Condell, Lucy. School lunches. 

Davis. Caroline H. Pageants. 

Jones, E. Louise. Co-operative schemes for purchase 
of food. 

McCurdy, Jessie. 
roth century. 

Olchewsky, Johanna. Year books of learned societies, 
containing biographical material, 

Paine, Olivia H. Chinese art. 

Prall, Elizabeth. Opportunities for women in busi- 
ness and the professions. 


Education .of women before the 


Robb, Ena. Poetry of democracy. 

Thomson, Grace. Novels of life in the Southern 
States. 

Vail, R. W. Glenroie. List of books published in 


Albany up to the Civil War. 
Wagar, Ella E. Translations of Greek dramas. 


Subjects for the senior theses are: 


History of Philadelphia libraries. 


Clark, Elizabeth V. 
The furnishing of the children’s 


Crain, Gladys L. 


room, 
Care of clippings and ephemeral 


Dickey, Philena A. 
material. 
Engell, Jennie C. Relation of the library to the 


community. 


Goodrich, Dorothy A. Yorkville district: Study of 


the community for library purposes. 
Hopkins, Jessica. Library publicity. 
Overton, Clara L. Music collections in public li- 
braries. 


Salzmann, Helen. History of the high school library 


movement of the U. S. : 
Seng, Samuel T. Difficult problems of librarianship 


in China. 

Sherwood, Elizabeth J. History of co-operative 
cataloging. 

Simpson, Ray. Aguilar district: study of the com- 


munity for library purposes. 


Stull, Maud I. Importance and use of the normal 
school library. 
Wilder, Edna H. Libraries in Vermont. 


Mary W. Principal. 
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LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
WISCONSIN 

The observance of the tenth anniversary of 
the school proved enjoyable and stimulating 
alike to the present class and the alumni, who 
returned for the occasion, April 29. The for- 
mal program consisted of two lectures. The 
first, appropriate in connection with the uni- 
versity celebration of Shakespeare’s tercen- 
tenary, was given by Charles D. Stewart, en- 
titled “Unacademic adventures in Shakes- 
peare.” For the other May Day speaker, an 
alumna of the School was chosen for the first 
time, and Hannah M. Lawrence, 1910, super- 
visor of branches for the Buffalo (N. Y.) 
Pubtic Library, read a delightfully sympa- 
thetic paper, “The added cubit.” An informal 
reception was held from 10.30 to 12 and at- 
tended by more than 200 friends of the 
school. In addition to the annual exhibition 
of poster bulletins on the gallery walls, the 
display cases in the foyer contained specimen 
sheets from the students’ notes and syllabi, 
and their tools. 

The business meeting of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation took place at 2 o’clock and the re- 
union dinner, with 78 present, at the Woman’s 
building in the evening. Announcement was 
made at the banquet by Ada J. McCarthy, 1907, 
that the alumni intend to present a Victrola to 
the school to commemorate the decennial. A 
collection of fifteen Victrola records was pre- 
sented by Helen Farr, class president, for the 
class of 1916. The evening was spent in 
dancing. 

In addition to the scheduled lectures of the 
spring term, the class visited in sections the 
private bindery and heard a lecture by Miss 
Katherine Hall on her work. Miss Mary A. 
Wiggin of the Massachusetts Consumers’ 
League spoke on “The characteristics of a 
good trained worker,” drawing her illustra- 
tions from a keen observation of libraries. 
The school was fortunate in being able to se- 
cure convocation tickets for the concert given 
by the Russian Cathedral Choir, when it ap- 
peared in Madison. In the discussions on so- 
ciological material, talks have been given by 
J. A. Hazelwood of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, Sidney J. Williams of the State In- 
dustrial commission, and L. W. Hutchcroft of 
the State Board of Health. The students had 
opportunity to hear several distinguished 
Shakespearean critics, among others, Charles 
Mills Gayley and William Allen Neilson, who 
lectured at the university in April. Prof. 
Bleyer of the School for Journalism deliv- 
ered a special lecture to the class on “News- 
papers for libraries.” 
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Subjects for bibliographies have been as- 

signed as follows: 

Proper names. Miss Andrews. 

Dramatics for children. Miss Baskerville. 

Red Cross. Miss Batchelor. 

History and criticism of English newspapers, 1800 to 
date. Miss Helen R. Cochran. 

Prison reform. Miss Ava L. Cochrane. 

References on pictures in Madison (Wis.) schools. 
Miss Davenport, Miss Estes and Miss Roeseler. 

Relative shares of the sexes in the shaping of our in- 
et culture (thesis for master’s degree). Mrs. 

avis. 

Inexpensive books for private purchases. Miss Day. 

Labrador and Dr. Grenfell. Miss Dewees. 

The Great Lakes. Miss Ellison. 

Puritanism in English and American fiction (bach- 
elor’s thesis). Miss Farr. 

Children’s clubs. Miss Fifield. 

Selma Lagerléf. Miss Flagg. 

Contribution to a bibliography on pessimism in fic- 
tion (bachelor’s thesis). Miss Hall. 

Care of special material in libraries. Miss Harvie. 

Punch, its editors and contributors. Miss Hogg. 

New community spirit. Miss Jaggard. 

Women in industry since 1914. _ Ketcham. 

Good roads. Miss Lawrence. 

Music in the public schools. Miss Little. 

Preventable diseases. Miss Long. 

The abnormal child. Miss McAfee. 

American composers. Miss Meyer. 

Alsace-Lorraine in English, French, and German lit- 
erature since 1870. Miss Montgomery. 

Training children for citizenship. iss Ohr. 

Addison and Steele as journalists. Miss Petterson. 

Juvenile courts. Miss Rolfs. 

Corrupt practice in elections. Miss Ross. 

Play as a factor in education. Miss Schwab. 

Junior high schools. Miss Sias. 

Henry James as a literary critic (bachelor’s thesis). 
Miss Smith. 


CLASS OF I916—APPOINTMENTS TO DATE 

Stella E. Baskerville, member, Training class 
for children’s librarians, Cleveland Public 
Library. 

Winifred G. Batchelor, organizer, Waukesha 
(Wis.) Public Library. 

Helen R. Cochran, reviser, Wisconsin Li- 
brary School. 

Margaret E. Davenport, assistant, Freeport 
(Ill.) Public Library. 

Florence C. Day, librarian, Edgerton ( Wis.) 
Public Library. 

Gertrude L. Ellison, assistant reference libra- 
rian, Duluth (Minn.) Public Library. 

Grace W. Estes, librarian, Stanley (Wis.) 
Public Library. 

Alta D. Fifield, assistant, Branch dept., Cin- 
cinnati (O.) Public Library. 

Juliet Lawrence, librarian, West Duluth 
(Minn.) Branch Library. 

Georgie G. McAfee, assistant, Evansville 
(Ind.) Public Library. 

Jessie F. Montgomery, librarian, Dept of ex- 
tension, University of Alberta, Edmonton, 
Canada. ALUMNI 


Lucius H. Cannon, legislative reference 
course, 1914, who has been doing special in- 
dexing, has accepted a position with the 
American Appraisal Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Mary Emocene Hazertine, Preceptor. 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY SCHOOL 

Miss Anna Holding, librarian of the Brum- 
back Library, Van Wert, Ohio, on April 17 
gave a talk on “County work as developed 
by the Brumback Library.” 

A course in public speaking conducted by 
Mrs. Ella B. Kirk was begun April 20. 

Lectures on parliamentary law are being 
given once a week to the junior class by Mr. 
William A. Jordan. 

April 28-May 2, Miss Elizabeth Knapp, 
chief of the children’s department of the De- 
troit Public Library, gave four lectures on 
“Biography.” 

Miss Adah Hopkins, instructor in the 
Margaret Morrison Carnegie School, is Qiv- 
ing a course of lectures on “Social conditions” 
to the senior class. 

Mrs. Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen of River- 
side, Illinois, gave ten lectures May 8-16 on 
“Story telling.” The schvol invited those 
interested to an open lecture given the even- 
ing of May 12 in the Lecture Hall of Car- 
negie Institute, when Mrs, Thomsen spoke 
on “Story telling as a folk art.” 

Junior students are receiving instruction 
in sewing and mending books in the library 
bindery, where each student is scheduled for 
three periods. 

On April 29 the school attended the Found- 
ers’ Day exercises of the Carnegie Institute. 


ALUMNAE 

Esther Friedel, special student 1914-15, has 
resigned her position of children’s librarian 
of the Carnegie Free Library of Allegheny, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., to become assistant children’s 
librarian of the Brownsville children’s 
branch of the Brooklyn Public Library. 

Alice R. D. Gillim, 1915, is organizing the 
Public Library at Munroe, Louisiana. 

Mabel Harlow, 1914, has resigned from 
the children’s department of the Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh to accept the position 
of children’s librarian in the Public Library, 
Oberlin, Ohio. 

Mary Hughes, 1915, has resigned her posi- 
tion of children’s librarian of the Public 
Library, Victoria, B. C., Canada, and has 
been appointed children’s librarian of the 
Ballard branch, Seattle, Wash. 

Helen R. Langfitt, 1916, has been made 
librarian of the Woods Run branch of the 
Carnegie Free Library of Allegheny, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Martha J. Sands, 1915, was married May 4 
in Pittsburgh, Pa., to Louis Kirtland of 
Poland, Ohio. 

Carolyn D. Stevens, 1916, has resigned her 
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position of children’s librarian of the Public 
Library, Burlington, Iowa, to become chil- 
dren’s librarian of the Carnegie Library of 
Homestead, Pa. 

Sarau C. N. Principal. 


WESTERN RESERVE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


The schedule for the past month has in- 
cluded the course in government documents 
given by Carl P. P. Vitz, second vice librarian 
of the Cleveland Public Library and a grad- 
uate of the Library School. In connection 
with this course, the students have had the 
opportunity to attend one of the city council 
meetings. 

The outside lecturers for the month have 
been as follows: Dr. E. A. Peterson, of the 
Cleveland Public Schools, who spoke on 
“Recreation a community necessity”; F. W. 
Jenkins, librarian of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion Library, on “The Russell Sage Founda- 
tion,” “The library as a civic factor,” and 
“The library and the delinquent.” These were 
the concluding lectures in the course on “The 
public library and community welfare,” and 
the inspiring message which Mr. Jenkins 
brought to the school aroused genuine en- 
thusiasm in all who heard him speak. Miss 
Kathleen Jones, librarian of the McLean 
Hospital Library, Waverley, Mass., spoke on 
“Institutional libraries,” especially those in 
hospitals, and gave the students a glimpse of 
this comparatively new field of library service 
in helping those who are mentally and 
physically sick. Miss Harriet Wood, school 
librarian of the Portland (Ore.) Public 
Library, gave an account of the splendid 
work with the schools of Multnomah county 
and spoke on “The administration of school 
libraries.” Miss Bessie Sargeant Smith, 
supervisor of smaller branches and high school 
libraries of the Cleveland Public Library, 
spoke on “High school libraries.” Mrs. 
Emily Gibson of the new Cleveland Art 
Museum gave an interesting account of the 
“Educational work of art museums.” Miss 
Clara L. Myers, associate professor of Eng- 
lish, spoke on “The essay,” and Professor 
Benjamin P. Bourland on “Poetry,” boti be- 
ing members of the faculty of the university. 

Miss Evelyn Hess, 1913, who has returned 
to Cleveland as the children’s librarian of 
the new East Cleveland Public Library, was 
a guest of the school for an afternoon, and 
gave a very interesting talk on her work with 
the boys’ and girls’ clubs in the New York 
Public Library. 

On April 15 the Alumni Association pre- 
sented on its Lectureship Foundation Marie 
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L. Shedlock, the English story teller, who 
lectured on “Humor in education,” illustrated 
by scenes from “Alice in Wonderland” and 
other stories. This lecture was given jin 
Amasa Stone Memorial Chapel located on the 
Adelbert College campus, and immediately 
following it there was a reception for Miss 
Shedlock in the rooms of the Library School. 
Members of the university faculty, the 
Cleveland Library staff, and interested friends 
of the school were guests. 

The school was closed April 19-27, the 
Easter vacation of the university. 

Auice S. Tyer, Director. 


SIMMONS COLLEGE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


The Simmons College Library School does 
not make an annual “tour of libraries.” as 
most of the other schools do, but throughout 
the year, usually on Monday afternoons, it 
visits neighboring institutions, and occasion- 
ally spends a Saturday visiting group: of 
libraries in more distant cities. During the 
month, April 17-May 17, such visits were 
made to the Massachusetts State Library, 
the Boston Athenaum, the Widener Library 
ot Harvard University, the Perkins Institu- 
tion for the Blind, and to an auction sale at 
Libbie’s. In Providence the Public Library 
and the Atheneum, the Rhode Island State 
Library, and the John Hay, John Carter 
Brown and the Annmary Brown Libraries 
were visited. 

In May the outside lectures were: 

May 22. Miss Ethel Johnson. Special libraries. 
23. Mr. Langdon Ward. Branch libraries. 

“24. Miss J. Maud Campbell. Work with for- 

eigners. 

The only new topics taken up in this period 
of the course are “Library buildings,” and 
“Classed cataloging.” 

Final examinations occur May 29-June 9, 
and Commencement Day this year falls on 
June 14. 

During the summer practice work will be 
done in various libraries, much of it under 
the supervision of the Massachusetts Free 
Public Library Commission. 


SUMMER SESSION 

The conference called by the commission 
to meet at Simmons, July 25-27, will be open 
also to all those registered in the summer 
class and its sessions will be considered, for 
them, a part of the course in reference and 
library economy SI. The speakers at the 
conference will be Mr. Belden, Miss Camp- 
bell, Mr. Lowe and Miss Jones, of the com- 
mission, Miss Donnelly and Miss Crampton, 
of the college, Miss Wheeler, of Leominster, 
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Miss Wiggin, of Belmont, Mr. Green, of Am- 
herst, and Mr. Wellman, of Springfield. 

While this year is but just drawing to its 
close, the program for 1916-17 is determined 
upon. The present staff of instructors will 
be unchanged, except that the college is com- 
pelled, with the greatest regret, to accept 
Mr. Bolton’s decision that pressure of work 
will make it impossible for him to carry the 
course of lectures in the history of libraries 
next year. A few minor changes have been 
made in the curriculum, the only new de- 
parture being that a new elective called “High 
school libraries,” is offered to those who have 
had the course in “Library work with chil- 
dren.” This will be given during the second 
term, once a week. 


GRADUATES AND POSITIONS 


Rebecca Gross, 1912, was married May 17 
to Mr. Frederick Stephen Marsh. 

Ella M. Coats, 1916, has been appointed to 
a position whose duties will be divided be- 
tween the Social Service Library and the Sim- 
mons College Library Department. 

Barbara Keith, 1915-16, has been appointed 
on the cataloging staff of the Boston 
Athenzum. 

Marjorie Yates, 1916, has received an ap- 
pointment in the Swarthmore College Library. 

Chie Hirano, a special student, will catalog 
in the Japanese department of the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts this summer. 

Alice Rowe, 1915-16, has received an ap- 
pointment as general assistant in the Welles- 
ley College Library. 

June RicHarpson DONNELLY, 
Director. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY TRAINING 
SCHOOL 

Forty librarians and library attendants from 
ten libraries near Los Angeles, and forty-five 
members of the Los Angeles Public Library 
staff attended one or more of the “open 
courses” of the Los Angeles Public Library 
Training School, April 3 to May 11. The 
courses given during this period were: 


LOS ANGELES 


Binding and repair of books. J. Elmo Reavis. 

Library movement. Miss Helen Haines. 

Survey of literature (special lectures selected from 
the regular course of 30 weeks). Miss Gertrude 
Darlow. 

Library work with children (special lectures selected 


from the regular course of 20 weeks). Miss Jas- 
mine Britton. 
Reference work (special topics). Mrs. Brewitt. 


Library administration. Miss Zaidee Brown. 


In as far as it can be measured by attend- 


ance, this first attempt at extension work on 
the part of the Training School has met with 
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unexpected success and “open courses” will 
probably become an annual feature. 

Of the members of the 1915-16 class, whose 
school work is now coming to an end, two 
have already received outside appointments. 
These are Miss Marie Deutschbein (from 
Bloemendaal, Holland), who will go as 
assistant to the Portland (Ore.) Public Li- 
brary on August ist, and Miss Elizabeth 
Walker (of Long Beach, Cal.) who has 
accepted a position on the staff of the Long 
Beach Public Library. 

The last six weeks of the instructional 
work of the school, in addition to the success- 
ful experiment of the “open courses,” were 
marked by several notable lectures by visit- 
ing lecturers. Among them was M. Henri 
LaFontaine, of the Institut International of 
Brussels, who told of the inception and de- 
velopment of that great endeavor toward a 
universal bibliography. Dr. Allison Gaw, of 
the University of Southern California, spoke 
on bibliographical apparatus in the critical 
study of literature; Dr. James M. Dixon, of 
the same university, gave an interesting talk 
on Scottish literature; and Miss Ella Morgan, 
of the Lincoln High School Library, and Miss 
Lucy Lay, of the Los Angeles High School 
Library, both gave lectures covering different 
aspects of high school library work. 

Beginning June Ist the students entered 
upon a month of practice work, mainly in 
the Los Angeles Public Library system. 

THeEoporA Brewitt, Principal. 


Librarians 
Asrort, Elizabeth, formerly in charge of 
the reference department library for the 


Studebaker Corporation in South Bend, Ind., 
assumed the position of librarian of the Pub- 
lic Library at Billings, Mont., May 1. 


Arnoip, Lillian, formerly librarian of the 
Carnegie-Stout Library at Dubuque, Iowa, 
has resigned and was married in Denver, 
Mar. 30 to Howard Chester Means. 


Bancs, Mrs. Martha H., who for sixteen 
years was the librarian of the Cairo (la.) 
Public Library, died recently. 

3IRDSALL, Edith, has resigned from the 


staff of the Public Library at Foud du Lac, 
Wis., to become librarian at Laona. 


3ROOMELL, Ellyn C., New Yerk State Li- 
brary School, 1913-14, has left the University 
of Chicago Library to become assistant libra- 
rian at the Armour Institute of Technology. 
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CrurksHanx, Alice D., New York State 
Library School, 1903-04, has been appointed 
assistant cataloger at the Ohio State Univer- 
sity Library. 

Davis, Helen, of the traveling library de- 
partment of the Indiana Library Commission, 
was married in March to Cornelius M. Smith 
of New York. 


Hawes, Clara S., New York State Library 
School, 1894, is cataloging at the Wayne 
County Medical Society Library, Detroit, 
Mich. 


Hemson, Nellie E., one of the senior as- 
sistants of the cataloging department of the 
Brooklyn Public Library, will give a course 
of instruction in lip-reading for the deaf and 
“hard of hearing’ adult at the Summer 
School at Chautauqua, New York, July 10- 
Aug. 19. Miss Hemson’s interest in lip-reading 
has grown out of her own necessity, and as she 
realized the increasing facility with which its 
mastery enabled her to comprehend the speech 
of others, she began to teach it to others in 
like predicament. Out of her success with 
these has come the opportunity to work with 
a larger group at Chautauqua, where both in- 
dividual and class instruction will be given. 


Hu, Grace, B.L.S., New York State Li- 
brary School, 1912, has gone to the Kansas 
City Public Library to take charge of the 
catalog department. 


Locke, George H., the chief librarian of 
the Public Library of Toronto, was on Eas- 
ter Monday elected to the presidency of the 
Library Association of the province of Cn- 
tario and on the same day to the presidency 
of the Canadian Club of Toronto, the largest 
and most important of the national clubs of 
Canada. 

McGrrr, Alice T., New York State Library 
School, 1906-07, has resigned her position as 
first assistant in the reference department of 
the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, to accept 
the librarianship of the University of Pitts- 
burgh Library. 


Scripture, Bessie B., New York State 
Library School, 1912-13, librarian of the East 
High School, Minneapolis, will assist in the 
University of Minnesota Summer Library 
School. 

Srantey, Harriet H., New York State Li- 
brary School, 1895, has been substituting tem- 
porarily in the Public Library at Utica, N. Y. 

Tuompson, C. Seymour, will become libra- 
rian of the Public Library of Savannah, Ga., 
about June 15. Mr. Thompson was gradu- 


ated at Yale University in 1902 and took post- 
graduate work there. He was with the 
Brooklyn Public Library for eight years, the 
latter part of the time in charge of its travel- 
ing libraries. For the last five years he has 
been assistant librarian of the Public Library 
of the District of Columbia. He has become 
best known to the library profession from 
his work in connection with the exhibit of 
library labor-saving devices at the Washing- 
ton conference of the A. L. A. in 1914 and 
his comparative study of such devices as a 
member of the committee on library adminis- 
tration. 

Vociteson, Helen New York State 
Library School, 1903-04, has resigned her 
position as Supervisor of the County Exten- 
sion Department of the Santa Barbara Pub- 
lic Library to become acting librarian of the 
Inyo County Library at Independence, Cal. 


Voucut, Sabra W., B.L.S., New York 
State Library School, 1901, served as tem- 
porary assistant in the Educational Extension 
Division of the University of the State of 
New York from January to May 1. Miss 
Vought will return to Albany in June to give 
the instruction in cataloging in the New York 
State Library Summer School. 


Wattace, Ruth, New York State Library 
School, 1913-14, head of catalog department, 
Evansville (Ind.) Public Library, will have 
charge of the reference course at the Chau- 
tauqua Summer Library School, Aug. 4-18. 


Watts, Blanche V., New York State Li- 
brary School, 1910-11, will assist in the Iowa 
Summer Library School as secretary and 
reviser. 

er, Harold L., B.L.S., New York 
State Library School, 1913, who has been in 
charge of one of the larger branches of the New 
York Public Library, has succeeded Jesse 
Cunningham as librarian of the University 
of Missouri School of Mines and Metallurgy 
at Rolla. 

Wrcox, Almira, Pratt 1910, formerly head 
of the circulation department of the Troy 
Public Library, has been appointed librarian 
of the Public Library at Dubuque, Iowa. 


Wutarp, Ruth M., New York State Library 
School, 1911-12, has resigned her position with 
the Iowa Library Commission and has gone to 
the Minneapolis Public Library as first assist- 
ant in the 36th Street branch. 

Wyer, Malcolm G., B.L.S., New York State 
Library School, 1903, will be the director 
of the Iowa Summer Library School. 
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New England 


MAINE 


Brunswick. The Curtis Memorial Library 
is making a collection of material pertaining 
to the sea-captains of Brunswick, their pic- 
tures, pictures of ships, log-books, letters, 
anything pertaining to sea-faring life. The 
library building was given to the town in 
memory of a sea-captain, John Curtis of 
Brunswick. The collection is small as yet, 
but interesting and valuable. 


Waldoboro. The Public Library, whose in- 
ception was planned at a banquet held last 
November, was dedicated and thrown open to 
the public on May 1. The library opened with 
over 1100 volumes on the shelves, the com- 
bined gifts of 66 individuals. Mrs. Lucy W. 
Bliss is the librarian. 


Winthrop. Charles M. Bailey, a manufac- 
turer of this town, has offered to give a pub- 
lic library building to the community. The 
building, if the offer is accepted, will be built 
of brick. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Amherst. The plans for the new library 
building at Amherst College, which were pre- 
pared by McKim, Mead & White, have been 
accepted, and the new building will be located 
on the site of Hitchcock Hall. The disposi- 
tion of Hitchcock Hall has been left to the 
library committee. Work will soon commence 
on the library and it will be substantially com- 
pleted for commencement in 1917. 


Attleborough P. L. Helen M. Chaflin, Ibn. 
(Rpt—r1915.) Accessions 1234; withdrawn 
130; total 18,484. New registration 770; total 
7955. Circulation 71,425. Some changes in 
the library’s interior were made during the 
year, and the equipment of a children’s room 
in the basement is recommended. A picture 
collection has been started, and now contains 
2700 mounted and twice as many unmounted 
pictures. 


Boston. Contracts have been awarded for 
the new addition to the Public Library. The 
extension on Blagden street was awarded to 
the George B. Long Co. of Worcester for 
$125,000. The book stack was awarded to the 
Library Bureau for $27,188. 


Boston. Mus. of Fine Arts L. Foster 
Stearns, Ibn. (Rpt.—ro15.) Accessions 686 
volumes, 633 pamphlets, 1311 photographs; 
total, 16,155 volumes, 9087 pamphlets, 41,638 
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photographs. In the reading room the at- 
tendance was 4550, and in the photograph 
room 3239. Photographs to the number of 
13,075 have been used outside the room—by 
374 individuals or classes in the building and 
402 times outside the museum. The collection 
of pictures from magazines is growing at a 
remarkable rate, and one person is fully oc- 
cupied in preparing and filing the material and 
attending to the increasing demands of users. 
During the year 3594 mounts with 4891 pic- 
tures have been added, making a total of 
10,165 mounts and about 14,000 pictures. Stu- 
dents have borrowed 1260 of these, besides 
constant use in the room. 


Cambridge. The North Cambridge Busi- 
ness Men’s Association has appointed a com- 
mittee to take steps toward securing a Car- 
negie branch of the Public Library to replace 
the small branch now located in a room over 
the police station. 


Fitchburg P. L. George E. Nutting, Ibn. 
(Rpt.—yr. ending Nov. 30, 1915.) Accessions 
1729; lost or withdrawn 355; total in library 
58,565. Circulation 98,274. Total registration 
5780. Receipts $0076.53; expenditures 
$9056.12, including $5486.59 for salaries, 
$1682.59 for books, $315.15 for periodicals, and 
$235.10 for binding. The report includes inter- 
esting comment on the use of the “request” 
book by readers, the success of the story-hour 
conducted by women of the city, the increased 
use of books in foreign languages, and of the 
open book-shelf. Through the co-operation 
of the local papers, the library this year will 
publish semi-monthly reviews of new books. 


Malden P. L. Herbert W. Fison, bn. (Rpt. 
—1915.) Accessions 3921; lost or withdrawn 
1818; total 68,232 volumes and 9109 pam- 
phlets. Circulation 211,234. New registration 
3981; total 12,650. Receipts $25,649.08; ex- 
penditures $22,899.53, including $3954.55 for 
books, $448.85 for periodicals, $1202.32 for 
binding, and $9768.60 for salaries for library 
service. 


Necdham. The new library building was 
dedicated May 4. In the total cost of. about 
$32,000, ten thousand represents the expense 
to the town. William Carter, one of the 
town’s most public-spirited citizens, was the 
principal donor, giving $12,000 for the old 
building, $9000 in cash, and a suitable site 
for the new structure. Another to help the 
town was Myra C. Greenwood, widow of the 
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late Charles C. Greenwood, who in her will 
left $10,000 for library purposes. Miss Esther 
Johnson is the librarian. 


North Adams P. L. Mabel Temple, Ibn. 
(32d ann. rpt.—yr. ending Nov. 30, 1915.) Ac- 
cessions 1604; lost or withdrawn 637; total 
37,382. Circulation 08,734, over 35% of the 
population being registered borrowers. Re- 
ceipts $7506.74; expenditures $7354.10, includ- 
ing $1661.04 for books, $197.71 for binding, 
$284.44 for periodicals, and $2933.93 for sal- 
aries. 


Northampton. W. B. Clarke of Boston, a 
nephew of the late Christopher Clarke, has 
intimated the possibility that the plan to unite 
the Clarke and Forbes Libraries at the Forbes 
Library, which has been adopted by the city 
council, may be contested in the courts. Mr. 
Clarke says that he has received letters from 
contributors to the fund with which the li- 
brary building was erected, expressing oppo- 
sition to consolidation. Mr. Clarke says fur- 
ther that, in proportion to number of books, 
the circulation of the Clarke Library is the 
greater of the two and he holds that the 
Clarke Library should be maintained for its 
value as a circulating medium. 


Reading. The Grouard estate, bounded by 
Main, Woburn, and Lowell streets, has been 
chosen by the town as the site for its new 
library building. The town bought the estate 
a few years ago for a location for a municipal 
building. For the library, the Lowell street 
side will be used and an option has just been 
secured from the Emma M. Brown estate ad- 
joining, should more land be needed in years 
to come. A grant of $15,000 was received 
from the Carnegie Corporation for the library 
building and the town has appropriated $sooo. 
It is planned to have the building ready for 
occupancy by 1917. 

Somerville. An offer of $18,000 has been 
received from the Carnegie Corporation for a 
branch library at East Somerville. 


South Hadley Falls. A memorial to Jessie 
Goodwin Spaulding of the class of 1903 has 
just been placed by her parents and sister in 
the library at Mt. Holyoke College. It is an 
exhibition case of plate glass with oak table 
and frame for the display of rare books. The 


case stands a little more than five feet high 
with sloping sides, and is constructed with an 
inside frame which provides for two rows of 
books on each side of the case at a conveni- 
ent angle to be read. 

Wakefield. Beebe Town L. H. Gertrude 
Lee, Ibn. 


(Rpt.—1o91s.) Accessions 917; dis- 
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carded 1202; total 18,132. Circulation 78,266. 
Total registration 4040. Receipts $3056.45; ex- 
penditures $3056.44. 

Waltham. The Francis Buttrick Memorial 
Library, the new home of the Public Library, 
is described in the Architectural Record for 
April (p. 321-337). A number of illustrations, 
including floor plans, accompany the article. 


RHODE ISLAND 


A bill has been introduced in the House by 

Representative Bodwell (H. 103) to pro- 
mote the efficiency of library service, provid- 
ing state aid for payment of school librarians 
whose qualifications are approved by the State 
Board of Education. 
Officials of the Auburn Library 
Association are making plans to secure a 
Carnegie appropriation for a new library 
building. The site selected is in the district 
destined to become the civic center of Crans- 
ton, and those in authority suggest that the 
Auburn Library may be changed in title to 
the Cranston City Library, with the other li- 
braries as branches. 

Carolina. On Mar, 17, the Public Library, 
which had been closed November for 
renovation and repairs, was reopened on an 


Auburn. 


since 


enlarged and reorganized basis, offering a 
conspicuous illustration of the value of co- 
operation between the women’s clubs of 


Rhode Island, the State Board of Education, 
and local interests in providing library facili- 
ties in the smaller towns. The library started 
in 1881 with 800 volumes, by 1900 had reached 
3059 volumes, and now has over 5000. The 
state has granted an annual appropriation of 
$150 for the purchase of books since 1900. 


Newport. During March and April the de- 
livery and reading rooms in the Redwood Li- 
brary were rearranged. The old fiction room, 
which was hopelessly overcrowded, was given 
up and all fiction in English, including trans- 
lations from foreign languages, is now ar- 
ranged in one alphabet, occupying practically 
all the shelves in the reading room. The ju- 
venile collection has been placed in the: north- 
east alcove of the delivery room, and most 
of the books previously on these shelves have 
been removed to the two alcoves on the south 
side of the room. A valuable addition to the 
library’s books on medicine has just been 
received from Mrs. Rufus E. Darrah, who 
has presented the medical library of her late 
husband, comprising 366 volumes. 


Deborah Cook Sayles P. L. 
(Rpt.—1915.) 


Pawtucket. 
Harold T. Dougherty, ex-lbn. 
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Total volumes 38,543. Circulation 179,879. 
Registration total 9822 (estimated population 
55,355). Receipts $17,047.45; expenditures 
$17,647.45, including $10,028.40 for salaries, 
$2536.05 for books, $1058.40 for binding, and 
$497.57 for newspapers and periodicals. 


Middle Atlantic 
NEW YORK 

Akron. Mrs. Eunice Denio, who died re- 
cently, left $10,000 which is to be used in the 
building of a new library here, as a memorial 
to herself and her husband. It will be at 
John and Franklin streets, opposite Russell 
park. 


Carthage. The Free Public Library build- 
ing, to be erected this summer, will be 40 x 60, 
and one story in height, with basement. In 
the basement will be located the assembly hall, 
with a seating capacity of about 200. The 
main floor will contain the library, reading 
room and the librarian’s room. The material 
used will be dark brown brick. 


New York City. Amer. Soc. of Civil Engrs. 
L. Eleanor H. Frick, Ibn. (Rpt—1915.) Ac- 
cessions: 1240 bound and 2197 unbound vol- 
umes, 181 specifications, and 347 maps, photo- 
graphs, and drawings; total: 25,872 bound 
volumes, 48,452 unbound volumes, 7869 speci- 
fications, and 5236 maps, etc. The card in- 
dex now contains about 100,000 cards. Dur- 
ing the year 100 new bibliographies (3610 
separate references) were made, and copies 
have been made of 33 made in previous years. 
The total cost of this work, $944.36, was 
whom it was under- 


charged to those for 

taken. The index to technical literature 
started this year, and the result of an inves- 
tigation of the cost of the library work, are 
both to be described in the department of 


“Library Work” in a later issue. 


The Free Public Library which 
the local chapter of the D. A. R. has had in 
charge, was opened May 10 with 800 vol- 
umes on the shelves. 


Schoharie. 


Seneca Falls. Plans for the new Mynderse 
Library, to be built on the site of the former 
library, have been accepted. The new library, 
plans for which were drawn by Architect I. 
Edgar Hill of Geneva, will be 64 x 42 feet. 
The building will be of brick, with stone fin- 
ish and a Spanish tile roof. The main floor 
will have a reading room, a delivery room, a 
reference room, and a stack room with a ca- 
pacity of 20,000 volumes. Work on the build- 
ing will be pushed during the summer. 
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NEW JERSEY 
Camden. The contract for the new Cooper 
branch of the Public Library has been let 
for $130,000. The building is the gift of 
President Eldredge R. Johnson of the Victor 
Talking Machine Company. Karcher & Smith 
of Philadelphia are the architects. The build- 
ing is to be 63 x 108 feet, and built entirely of 
stone. Colonnades with tall fluted columns will 
enrich the elevations on Cooper and Penn 
streets. Over the doors will stretch a mosaic 
frieze seven feet high and running the full 
s8-foot width of the portico. This frieze of 
mosaic glass in rich colors will be the only 
color contrast with the simple buff color of 
the building and is unique in its use as an ex- 
terior motive. 
city authorities 
Presbyterian 


Collingswood. The favor 
the purchase of the Church 
property, on the corner of Haddon and Fra- 
zer avenues, as a site for the library building 
to be erected with the $15,000 grant made by 
the Carnegie Corporation. This is considered 
the best location in the town for a library 
building. The present library has a re gistra- 
tion of 2000, exclusive of the West Collings- 
wood branch, 


Vadison P. L. Norma B. Bennett, Ibn. 
(Rpt.—1015.) Accessions 517; lost and with- 
drawn 276: total 11,201. Circulation 28,027. 
New registration 442; total 1886. Receipts 
and expenditures not given. 


Morristown. At a meeting of the directors 
of the Morristown Library and Lyceum, held 
April 12, it was announced that Mr. Grinnell 
Willis has agreed to give to the Morristown 
Library the $50,000 building recently designed 
by Mr. Edward L. Tilton as a library for 
Morristown. Mr. Willis stated that he gave 
the building to the Morristown Library in 
memory of his wife. This building will re- 
place the Morristown Lyceum building de- 
stroyed by fire two years ago. 


Paterson. Another branch of the Public 
Library, in the People’s Park section of the 
city, is proposed. The annual cost of main- 
taining such a branch is estimated at $3000. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Grove City, Carnegie F. L. Mary E. Dun- 
bar, Ibn. (Rpt—r1o15.) Accessions 1031; 
total 11,680. Circulation 5136; students of 
Grove City College make large reference use 
of the library, but of this no record is kept. 
Registration of townspeople 916; no statistics 
are kept of the number of students taking 
books. The library is open 12 hours a week 
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to children of the town. As all reference 
and circulation work, both for adults and 
children, must be carried on in one room, 
much confusion results and the seating ca- 
pacity is taxed to the utmost many hours a 
day. 

Mechanicsburg. An effort is being made to 
transform the Mechanicsburg Library and Lit- 
erary Association into a free library. 


Oil City P. L. Emily S, Glezen, Ibn. (Rpt. 
—yr. ending Mar. 31, 1916.) Accessions 821. 
New registration 916; total 8432. Circulation 
72,206. The reading room attendance was 24,- 
661; reference workers and questioners were 
2424 and the story-hour attendance was 2847. 
The gain in circulation during the year was 
5487. Following the publication in one of the 
local papers of a summary of the report and 
a statement of the need of increased funds 
to keep up the book collection, the library re- 
ceived an anonymous gift of $600 for the pur- 
chase of new books. 


West Chester. The children of the town 
collected $197.70 to be applied as part pay- 
ment for the new annex to the library building, 
which is being fitted up especially for the 
children. On April 7 the pupils of the lower 
grades assembled in the High School auditor- 
ium. Several members of the library board 
were present to thank the children, and there 
was music and speeches. Judge Hause, the 
principal speaker, suggested to the children 
that each one resolve to spend 20 minutes a 
day reading some wholesome interesting book, 
recommended by the librarians, and see how 
much they would learn in a very little while. 


DELAWARE 


Wilmington. In the campaign for subscrip- 
tions to provide a new library building carried 
on here in April over $325,000 was raised, in 
amounts ranging from a nickel to $34,000. 
The building is expected to cost about $300,- 
000, and when completed will house the How- 
ard Pyle pictures now held in trust for the 
city by the Wilmington Fine Arts Association. 
There has also been some talk of placing the 
Historical Society in the same building, but 
no decision has yet been reached on this 
point. The building will belong exclusively 
to the library, any other organization housed 
under its roof coming in as a tenant. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington. On or about July 1 the South- 
ern Railway Company expects to move its li- 
brary into new offices here, where it will have 
approximately 2600 square feet of floor space. 
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The books are all to be placed in Globe-Wer- 
nicke cases, six sections high, requiring about 
850 sections. 


Washington. Clarence L. Hay and Miss 
Helen Nicolay have presented to the govern- 
ment four Lincoln manuscripts of extraordi- 
nary interest. The manuscripts are the two 
drafts of Lincoln’s Gettysburg address, one of 
which he held in his hand when he delivered 
it; and the draft of the second inaugural ad- 
dress. These were the property of the late 
Secretary John Hay. Miss Nicolay’s gift is 
the memorandum which Mr. Lincoln prepared, 
August 23, 1864, which stated that it seemed 
to be probable that he would lose the coming 
election, in which event it would be his duty 
to co-operate with the president-elect to save 
the Union. This memorandum he sealed, and 
requested each of the members of his Cabinet 
to endorse. After the election, the sealed 
packet was opened, and he read it to his Cab- 
inet. This document was preserved by John 
G. Nicolay. 


The South 
VIRGINIA 


Richmond. The Rosemary Library was re- 
opened April 1 in the John Marshall High 
School, and is open to the public as well as to 
students of the school. The hours will be 
from 8.45 a. m. to 9.30 p. m., except Sundays 
and legal holidays. 


Richmond. In spite of past disappoint- 
ments, there are still a large number of people 
in the city who are determined not to rest un- 
til Richmond has a Public Library adequate 
to its needs and commensurate with its import- 
ance. Evidence of this attitude of mind is 
seen in the announcement made at the an- 
nual meeting of the Richmond Education As- 
sociation, held in May, that the principal ob- 
ject of the association during the coming year 
would be to secure the erection of a Public 
Library in Richmond. Likewise the Young 
Men’s Progressive Association, at a recent 
meeting, went on record as being in favor of 
an adequate public library for Richmond and 
an appropriation of $25,000 per year for the 
purpose of securing quarters temporarily and 
for the purchase of books and equipment to 
be used when the permanent public library is 
built. 


South Boston. Plans are well under way 
to establish a library in South Boston, princi- 
pally through the efforts of one or two wo- 
men of the city. Already 50 volumes have 
been donated, and a campaign to raise cash 
for furniture, etc., will be started at once. It 
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is planned to get all the donations possible 
here, and then appeal to the Carnegie Corpo- 
ration for help. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Durham. Directors of the Durham Public 
Library are preparing to seek $30,000 from the 
Carnegie Corporation with which to erect a 
new building in this city. City aldermen have 
consented to give a site for the library and 
are now negotiating with county officials rela- 
tive to paying a share of the $3000 annually 
for the maintenance of the building, following 
its erection. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Greenville. In order to provide for the es- 
tablishment of a library for Greenville county, 
the recent session of the general assembly 
passed two acts. One provided for an elec- 
tion in the city of Greenville to determine 
whether or not the city council will appro- 
priate the amount of $4000 a year for 50 years 
for the support of the library. The second 
act provides for the creation of a library 
commission, and gives this board full author- 
ity to use the old “Record building” on South 
Main street, or the lot on which it is 
situated, in any manner they deem best. 
The only limitation upon their power to es- 
tablish the library, is the question of funds. 
The act does not carry any provision for 
funds for the erection of a library building, 
or remodeling of a present building. A re- 
quest will probably be made to the Carnegie 
Corporation for a building appropriation. 


Kingstree. Mayor W. R. Scott has received 
information from the secretary of the Carne- 
gie Corporation that the $6000 promised by 
the corporation for the erection of a Public 
Library at Kingstree is now available and that 
the local authorities can start work on the 
building as soon as the architects are in posi- 
tion to take charge of the same. The library 
building will be located on the corner of Mill 
street and Hampton avenue, the site of the old 
public school building. 


GEORGIA 


Savannah. The new building of the Savan- 
nah Public Library, a Carnegie building cost- 
ing $75,000 exclusive of equipment, will be 
ready for occupancy about August 1. The li- 
brary was established in 1903 in connection 
with the Georgia Historical Society, and has 
since been maintained jointly by the city and 
the Historical Society, With the opening of 
the new building the connection with the His- 
torical Society will be severed, the city tak- 
ing complete control of the Public Library. 
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The recently appointed board of managers has 
elected as librarian C. Seymour Thompson, 
now assistant librarian of the District of Co- 
lumbia Public Library. 


FLORIDA 


West Tampa. Nearly 200 volumes, a num- 
ber of good pictures, together with a large 
collection of standard magazines, were do- 
nated to the West Tampa Carnegie Library 
as a result of Library Day. The day was set 
aside by the Library Board, and Mayor Mac- 
farlane gave it official recognition through the 
issuance of a proclamation. During the day 
the donations were gathered, and in the even- 
ing an informal reception was held in the 
reading room of the Library Building, under 
the direction of the West Tampa Woman's 
Club. 

KENTUCKY 

Corbin. Ground was broken for the Car- 
negie Library early in April and much enthu- 
siasm for the work is evident here. The cor- 
nerstone was laid Easter week. 


Tell City. Tell City expects to have a Car- 
negie Library. The school board has had the 
subject up for some time with the Carnegie 
Corporation, and the site for the structure 
has already been selected. The City Council 
passed a resolution indorsing the action of 
the school board and a levy for its mainte- 
nance annually has been placed on the taxes. 
The cost of the Carnegie Library will be 
$10,000, and the new building will be erected 
this summer. 

TENNESSEE 


Chattanooga. The cornerstone of the new 
library building for the University of Chat- 
tanooga, was laid on the afternoon of April 
20. Dr, Fred W. Hixson, president of the 
university, delivered the address. Dean W. 
W. Hooper, Dr. David R. Lee, secretary of 
the faculty, and other members of the faculty 
and student body, took part in the ceremonies. 


Nashville. A favorable communication has 
been received from the Carnegie Corporation 
regarding the erection of a branch building in 
East Nashville. 


Vicksburg. The Carnegie Library was dedi- 
cated March 7. Mayor J. J. Hayes presided 
over the exercises arranged for the evening, 
and made the formal address of dedication. 
Music and several other short addresses fol- 
lowed, after which those present were shown 
through the library by Mrs. Bernard Forster, 
the librarian, and members of the board of 
trustees. 
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ALABAMA 


Anniston. A $20,000 Carnegie library for 
Anniston may be considered almost assured. 
The city council has accepted the offer of R. 
E. Garner for a lot on Tenth and Wilmer 
streets and his further proposition to give the 
city $1200 a year for a period of five years 
to defray the expenses of the library. It is 
now only necessary to raise an additional $800 
a year, making $2000 in all, for upkeep. 
The city is willing to give $500 of this amount 
if the county commissioners will contribute the 
balance. 


Birmingham. The Birmingham Age-Herald 
for April 30 showed the front and side eleva- 
tion of Architect Eugene H. Knight's pro- 
posed design for city hall, jail, library, and 
auditorium, which -~would utilize the steel 
frame of the Roden building at Eighteenth 
street and Fifth avenue. The plan has been 
endorsed by the Chamber of Commerce and 
other civic bodies. 

LOUISIANA 

Lafayette. At a meeting of the Federation 
of City Clubs March 30, a constitution and 
by-laws were adopted and steps taken to se- 
cure a city library through the Carnegie Cor- 
poration. 


The Central West 
MICHIGAN 


Ann Arbor, Work is shortly to be begun 
on the new library building for the University 
of Michigan. The new bookstacks will be 
erected first, and will be placed at right an- 
gles to the present stacks. It is expected that 
it will take about a year to finish these and 
have them ready for occupancy. Upon their 
completion, books and furniture will be re- 
moved from the present front of the library 
building to these two stack wings, one of 
which will be used for a temporary reading 
room until the completion of the main build- 
ing. 

OHIO 

Akron. A new library building erected at 
a cost of $30,000, was opened to the students 
of Akron University the latter part of April. 
The building was a gift from F. H. Mahon of 
the B. F. Goodrich Co. and F, A. Seiberling 
of the Goodyear Tire Rubber Co., and is the 
first building added to the campus since Buch- 
tel College was converted into a municipal in- 
stitution. 

Cleveland. Progress on the proposed new 
main building has been long delayed, but it 
seems now as if an end might soon be made 
to waiting. The situation is this: The location 
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to which the library is assigned in the group 
plan is owned by the city. More than two 
years ago the council decided to deed this land 
to the library on condition of the erection of 
a library building and its occupancy by the 
library board. The library board decided to 
accept. A citizen asked for an injunction to 
prevent the city from deeding valuable prop- 
erty without consideration and also to pre- 
vent the library board from building on land 
which they did not own in fee simple. The 
questions are purely technical, since the same 
people constitute the library, organized for 
educational purposes, as constitute the city 
school district. The injunction has been de- 
nied by the Common Pleas Court and the 
Court of Appeals. The case was argued by 
the Supreme Court on the 25th of April and 
if its decision is favorable, the library will 
probably proceed at once with the selection of 
an architect and the erection of the building. 


Cleveland. The Carnegie building in Lake- 
wood, for which the Carnegie Corporation 
granted $45,000, has been completed. Its ex- 
terior is cf Indiana limestone, and with the ex- 
ception of a mezzanine story across the front, 
the interior is one story about 20 feet high. 


Columbus. The library at the Godman 
Guild House is being enlarged. Miss Elinor 
Ryan, assisted by other workers on the regu- 
lar staff and volunteers, has charge. A re- 
cent book campaign resulted in the donation 
of 600 books, mostly for children. An ar- 
rangement has been made with the Public 
Library board so that 500 popular books are 
being placed on the shelves of the guild li- 
brary, known as the James Kilbourne library, 
because it was founded by and has benefited 
considerably from gifts by Colonel James Kil- 
bourne. There are about 2500 volumes. From 
10,000 to 15,000 magazines are gathered up 
yearly and distributed to families not able to 
subscribe. Magazines also are utilized in the 
kindergarten and the small children’s classes 
for scrapbooks, puzzles, coloring, etc. 


Columbus. A dispatch to the Youngstown 
Vindicator announces, on the authority of 
Lieutenant Governor John H. Arnold, that a 
bill will be introduced soon after the legisla- 
ture meets next January to move the State 
Library from the quarters it has always occu- 
pied in the State House to the Ohio State 
University. Lieutenant Governor Arnold fa- 
vors the proposed change, being of the opin- 
ion that the State University Library force, 
with some of the present State Library force. 
could manage the State Library and thus cut 
down the cost of its maintenance. 
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Maumee. Plans are being prepared for the 
Carnegie Library building to be erected on 
the site of the old courthouse. The Carnegie 
Corporation has made an appropriation of 
$10,000 for the building. 


INDIANA 


Franklin. The new Public Library, for 
which the Carnegie Corporation made an ap- 
propriation of $14,000 in 1914 and which has 
been finally completed at a cost of $21,000, 
was dedicated April 28. The building is at 
Madison street and Home avenue, and is of 
English style architecture. Graham & Hall 
of Indianapolis were the architects. The Pub- 
lic Library in Franklin is the result of an agi- 
tation started by the women’s clubs five years 
ago, when they set apart a day as library day, 
and obtained sufficient money to warrant the 
starting of a library. Just before the library 
was opened another library day was held, 
known as “book” day, when all persons were 
asked to contribute a book. In this way, 1000 
volumes were received. The library now con- 
tains 5000 volumes. There are 11 branch sta- 
tions in Franklin and Needham townships, 
with a circulation of 7000 books. 


Laporte. The Carnegie Corporation has 
granted $27,500 to this city for a public library 
building. The city has had a library for a 
number of years and has outgrown its pres- 
ent quarters. The library board has purchased 
the Frank T. Roberts corner, Maple and In- 
diana avenues, for $10,000 and will erect the 
new building thereon. This site is half a 
block west of the present building, and is 120 
x 121 feet in dimensions. 


Mishawaka, The Public Library was re- 
opened May 6 in the new structure on Mill 
and First streets. A reception was held the 
preceding evening, when the rooms were open 
for inspection. The library was first opened 
in the fall of 1907, and has grown steadily 
since. Branches throughout the township and 
stations in the local factories may be opened 
in the near future. 


Williamsport. The library board has se- 
lected the southwest corner of the P. W. 
Fleming property on Falls street, a half block 
south of the twin bridges, on the east side of 
the street, as the site for the Carnegie li- 
brary that is to be erected as soon as the 
preliminary arrangements can be completed. 
The Carnegie Corporation has made a grant 
of $8000 for a building, and it is believed that 
the matter can be pushed through so rapidly 
that the building will be ready to dedicate by 
November. 
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ILLINOIS 


Chicago. The directors of the Fire Under- 
writers’ Association of the Northwest voted 
April 18 to appropriate $250 annually for in- 
dexing the library, with the understanding 
that a like amount is to be appropriated by the 
Fire Insurance Club of Chicago and $s00 by 
the Chicago Board of Underwriters, The li- 
brary is the largest collection of fire insur- 
ance literature in the West, but much of its 
value is lost by the absence of an adequate 
index. The co-operation of the various or- 
ganizations was obtained by Miss Abbie Gantz, 
the librarian of the association, who will be in 
charge of the work 


Chicago. A branch reading-room of the 
Chicago Public Library to be established on 
the new municipal pier has been recommended 
in a report of Librarian Henry E. Legler to 
the directors of the Chicago Public Library, 
and was referred to the committee on branch 
reading-rooms. This proposed room would 
be provided with current literature, books, 
magazines and other reading matter of inter- 
est to the general public, and it is believed 
would prove to be a source of interest and ben- 
efit to those waiting for boats or trains. 


Chicago. A “library smoker” was held at 
the Red Star Inn Mar. 27, called by C. B. 
Roden to commemorate the four-hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Conrad Gesner, 
the “father of bibliography” and the author 
of the Bibliotheca Universalis, “the first and 
only successful attempt to record all the 
world’s literature to date.” J. Christian Bay 
addressed the assembly, both about Conrad 
Gesner and about smoking, calling attention 
to the little book on “Tobacco leaves” recently 
issued by W, A. Brennan. Another subject 
was called to the attention of the assembly by 
Professor Clapp, who, as acting chairman of 
the committee on American speech, asked the 
co-operation of librarians in the production of 
a bibliography of voice culture and voice hy- 
giene. 


Chicago. The most extensive salary in- 
creases in the history of the Chicago Public 
Library were authorized by the Board of di- 
rectors at their last meeting on recommenda- 
tion of the librarian. These include forty- 
five grade promotions and two hundred and 
fifty-nine other salary increases for the mem- 
bers of the staff, together with raise of pay 
for the scrubwomen, janitors and the minor 
grades of service in the engineers’ and other 
mechanical departments, a total of three hun- 
dred and sixty-eight salary increases. 
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In the civics room in the Chicago 


Chicago. 
Public Library is a considerable part of the 
collection of pictorial and printed material 
gathered by the Civic Education Extension 


Committee for use in connection with the 
“Chicago course” in the public schools. In- 
cluded in the collection are many maps of Eu- 
ropean cities, comprising the principal indus- 
trial centers, showing the residence zones, the 
sections designated by municipal law for man- 
ufacturing sites, and similar apportionment of 
corporate areas in well-planned cities. There 
is also a large collection of stereopticon slides, 
illustrative of city activities in Europe and the 
United States. The slides have been fully in- 
dexed on a novel plan, showing pictorially in 
scrap books what is included in the various 
groups. They wilt be loaned to teachers, lec- 
turers and organizations which can use them 
advantageously. 


Chicago. The 1915 report of the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago shows the following totals in 
the collections in the Ryerson Library at the 
end of the year: Books, 11,307; photographs, 
31,503; lantern slides, 13,840; pamphlets, 9563; 
post cards, 5274; and maps, 320. Circulation 
of books was 12,672; photographs, 5044; lan- 
tern slides, 18,994; and post cards, 705. Vis- 
itors for reading and reference numbered 94,- 
959, and 447 special tickets were issued. Dur- 
ing the summer exhibition cases were in- 
stalled, and there were shown exhibits of old 
manuscripts, examples of modern illumination, 
and the illustrated catalogs of the J. Pierpont 
Morgan Library. 


Decatur. The first branch of the Public Li- 
brary was opened in the Durfee school May 3. 
The library furnishes the tables and other 
equipment, and there is shelf room for about 
1500 books. The branch is not distinctively a 
school library but is open to the adults of the 


neighborhood as well. 


Urbana. President Edmund J. James of the 
University of Illinois has started a campaign 
to make the university library one of the 
leading libraries of the world. It is proposed 
that one section of the library shall contain 
American history and the subsections of this 
shall be devoted to source material on the 
races that make up American nationalism. 


The Northwest 
WISCONSIN 


Oshkosh. The West Side branch of the 


Oshkosh Public Library was formally opened 
Mar, II. 


Tomah. Tomah is to have a new library 
this spring, to be called the Carnegie-Buckley 
library building, after the donors. The old 
building which has served as a public library 
since 1903, will be moved from the site. It 
was purchased for $2,500, and is now worth 
some $8000. The growth of the library since 
its foundation by a group of public spirited 
women in 1902 has been rapid. The fund for 
the new building is partly the gift of the Dr. 
Ernest R. Buckley estate. Dr. Buckley, a 
geologist, and a resident of Tomah as a boy, 
provided for a fund in his will, but his early 
death resulted in its being inadequate for the 
building, and a Carnegie grant was obtained 
to complete it. 


MINNESOTA 


St. Paul. The city council has approved the 
award of a contract for $68,215 to Cameron 
& Co. to build three Carnegie branch libraries. 
This contract does not include heating, plumb- 
ing, and electric work. The Carnegie Corpora- 
tion offered the city $75,000 to construct the 
three buildings. Sites have been given to the 
city by residents in St. Anthony Park, the 
West side and the First ward. 


St. Paul. In the Minnesota History Bulle- 
tin for February, 1916, is given the following 
record of growth of the library of the State 
Historical Society: “The total number of ac- 
cessions recorded during the year 1915 was 
2232, of which 1870 were bound volumes, and 
362 were pamphlets placed in pamphlet bind- 
ers. Of these accessions, 956 items were pur- 
chased, 123 were received as exchanges, 366 
are gifts, not including 156 United States gov- 
ernment documents received on deposit, and 
371 are volumes of newspapers donated by the 
publishers, but bound by the society. The re- 
maining 260 items represent material, mostly 
pamphlets, which has been in the possession 
of the society for some time, but was not ac- 
cessioned until the past year. The total num- 
ber of accessions on January 1, 1916, was 78,- 
854, of which 78,492 are bound volumes and 
362 are pamphlets in binders. The wnacces- 
sioned material in the library is estimated at 
41,000, making a total estimated strength of al- 
most 120,000 books and pamphlets.” 

IOWA 

Greenfield. The contract for the new Car- 
negie library building has been let and 
work will be started promptly. 

Sutherland. By provisions of the will of 


the late Mrs. Roma Wheeler Woods, Suther- 
land is given a site and a fireproof brick li- 
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brary building as a memorial to Mrs. Woods 
and her husband. They were among the first 
settlers of this community. 


Waterloo P. L. Maria C. Brace, Ibn. (12th 
ann. rpt.—1g15.) Accessions 1500; lost or 
withdrawn 536; total in library 23,912. Cir- 


culation 130,262. New registration 5665; total 
-o89 (registration period 3 years). Receipts 
$14,186.77; expenditures $14,043.62, including 
$1055.23 for books, $425.70 for periodicals, 
$328.65 for binding, and $7346.55 for salaries 
for library service. The library has two main 
buildings, East and West. In addition four 
stations were opened during the year, and 
school collections are maintained in 53 school 
rooms. As the result of work on the part of 
the committee on rural extension, East Water- 
loo township has made a levy for library pur- 
poses, thereby securing free use of the library 
for its citizens. 


NEBRASKA 


Blair. A grant of $10,000 for a library 
building has been made by the Carnegie Cor- 
poration, and $1200 was collected by popular 
subscription in April for the purchase of a 
site. 


Broken Bow. The new Carnegie Library 
was opened to the public Mar. 25. There was 
no formal program but there was music and 
refreshments. The building was erected and 
equipped at a cost of $10,000. The corner- 
stone was laid last June. The structure is 
40 x 60 feet and is built of brick with a tiled 
roof. It has a full story with basement. It 
consists of reading and lecture rooms, offices, 
kitchen, furnace room and lavatory. The li- 
brary has over 3000 volumes and about one 
hundred people take out books daily. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Bismarck. Organization of the Bismarck 
City Library Commission, newly created, was 
perfected late in April and plans made for 
the establishment of the library provided by a 
gift from the Carnegie Corporation. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Wagner. The contract was awarded in 
April for the erection of the new Carnegie 
Public Library building in this city. The con- 
tract requires that the structure be completed 
in 90 days. The building will be constructed 
of shaded fire-proof brick. 


MONTANA 


Roundup, The erection of a free public 
library is assured by permission obtained from 


the city council to erect a building to cost not 
more than $1200 on lots owned by the city. 
The work will be done by subscription, suffi- 
cient funds having already been pledged to 
carry it to completion. No outside help will 
be asked, at least for the present. The move- 
ment was initiated by local lodges and has 
been given the support of the Woman's Club 
and all other organizations in the city. 


The Southwest 


MISSOURI 
Kansas City. Bids have been asked for the 
$200,000 addition to the present library build- 
ing. The enlarged building will occupy the en- 
tire west half of the block bounded by Locust, 
Cherry, and Ninth streets. 


St. Louis. At the end of the first three 
months of the year donations to the St. Louis 
Public Library of perforated rolls for use in 
mechanical piano-players had reached 1335. 
The circulation of these in January was 544, 
in February, 979, and in March, 1352. 


KANSAS 

Topeka, The Masonic Grand Lodge of Kan- 
sas has advertised for bids on the erection of 
its $100,000 building at Eighth avenue and 
Harrison street. The plans were prepared by 
Edward L. Tilton of New York, and call for a 
stone building of Roman Ionic architecture, 
75 x 120 feet in dimension, with two floors and 
a high basement. Steel fixtures will be installed 
throughout the building. On the first floor 
will be found office rooms of the grand sec- 
retary, assistant grand secretary, two work 
rooms, offices for the grand master, a library 
and museum. On the second floor will be 
found office rooms, and rooms for the grand 
chapter, grand council and grand command- 
ery. Book rooms will fill the basement. 


OKLAHOMA 
Frederick. The new Carnegie Public Li- 
brary, built at a cost of $10,000, was opened 
early in March. The library now has 1200 
books. 


Tulsa. The new Carnegie Library was 
opened May 1. The building stands at the 
corner of Third street and South Cheyenne 
avenue. It is built of white stone and cost 
$55,000. Plans for the building include an 
art gallery as well as library, and it is in- 
tended to maintain it as a place for municipal 
gatherings as well as an institution for the 
distribution of books. The stacks will accom- 
modate 50,000 volumes. 
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TEXAS 

Austin. At the annual meeting of the State 
Library and Historical Commission in March, 
a letter was read from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion. This letter stated that unless the Car- 
negie libraries in Texas fulfill more promptly 
the terms of their contracts with the Car- 
negie Corporation, the Carnegie library move- 
ment in this state will suffer. The commis- 
sion was asked to devise ways and means for 
compelling certain Carnegie libraries in Texas 
to keep their pledges with the corporation. 
As there is no state law governing the mat- 
ter, the commission can go no further than to 
request the libraries to fulfill their contracts. 
Of the 26 Carnegie libraries in the state, it is 
said that only 10 of them have fully complied 
with their contracts. 

Vernon. At a meeting of the library com- 
mittee, appointed by the Young Men’s Business 
League of this city, the contract for the build- 
ing of a $12,500 library building was awarded 
to a local contractor, says a Dallas News 
special. The erection of this building will 
begin at once. 


The Pacific Coast 
WASHINGTON 


Harrington. A new Public Library was 
opened here in April by the Mothers’ Club. 


CALIFORNIA 
Calistoga. Through a series of entertain- 
ments given by the women members of the 
Calistoga Civic Club enough money has been 
raised to purchase a lot on Main street, as 
a library site. The club also intends to build 
a modern club room on the same lot. 


Grass Valley. The contract for building 
the new Carnegie library building has been 
awarded and work is well under way. The 
building will be of brick with a concrete 
foundation. In the basement there will be an 
assembly room capable of seating 150 people, 
a smaller room to seat 60 people and a game 
room. Upstairs will be the library proper, 


so by 70 feet. 


Los Angeles. The general report of the 
board of education for the city school dis- 
trict for the year ending June 30, 1914, is 
the first one printed in five years, and is a 
volume of 300 pages. The report of Miss 
Charlotte Casey, librarian in charge of the 
Elementary School Library, shows the 
library’s growth from September, 1910, to 
May, 1915, when it contained 132,458 volumes. 
During the five-year period 87,589 volumes 
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were added. The circulation for the school 
year of 1914-15 was 46,971. The library also 
contains 332 phonograph records, 808 lantern 
slides, and 243 bird pictures. Supplementary 
readers have been sent out in sets of 25 
copies each, to the first five grades, about 
600 readers being kept for this purpose, and 
in 1913 a plan of sending group sets to the 
higher grades was put in operation. The 
plan was so successful that during 1914-15 
6585 volumes were added to these collections, 
and each group set now in each school con- 
tains an average of 80 volumes, or five copies 
each of 16 titles. In addition each teacher 
may draw a collection of miscellaneous books 
for use in her classroom, and in some schools 
the library books have been concentrated in 
one center under the supervision of one 
teacher. 


San Diego. It is proposed to have plans 
drawn, preparatory to submitting a request to 
the Carnegie Corporation asking an appropria- 
tion for remodeling the present library build- 
ing. Many believe that a new building is 
necessary and that it could be erected for 
a sum little greater than that required for 
remodeling the old one. The Carnegie Cor- 
poration also will be asked to finance the 
building of at least two branch libraries. 


San Francisco. The corner stone of the 
Civic Center Library building was laid April 
15 by Mayor James Rolph, Jr., and the board 
of library trustees. The stone was set at the 
southwest corner of the edifice, where Larkin 
and Fulton streets intersect. Edward Robe- 
son Taylor, president of the board of library 
trustees, made the opening address. Architect 
George W. Kelham, who designed the build- 
ing, and Joseph O'Connor, chairman of 
the trustees’ building committee, also spoke. 
John D. McGilvray, Jr.. whose company is 
supplying the granite for the big structure, 
presented a_ silver trowel, with which 
the corner stone was laid. The building is 
to be ready for occupancy before the end of 
this year. Its cost, completely furnished, is 
placed at $1,153,000. It occupies the block 
bounded by Larkin, McAllister, Hyde and 
Fulton streets. 


Sanger. The new $10,000 Carnegie Library 
was formally opened to the public with a re- 
ception Mar. 28. 


Santa Rosa. At a meeting of the Sonoma 
County Development Association, in April, the 
county library plan, as presented by a member 
of the State Library Board, was given the 
unanimous endorsement of the association. It 
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was pointed out that 32 counties of the state 
have already taken up the plan. The cost 
is about three cents on each $100 assessment. 
More than 50 residents from various cities 
and towns in the county were present and 
urged the proposition, and a resolution of 
intention was passed to establish a free county 
library. May 11 was the date set for the final 
resolution to be passed. 
UTAH 

Provo. The Brigham Young University 
has secured a library of 1200 volumes, and 
valued by the collector at more than $45,000, 
by the payment to Judge J. W. N. White- 
cotton of $1500. The money was raised by 
subscription. The presentation of the library 
was made by Miss Mattie Woodbury of the 
senior class. 

Salt Lake. <A branch library to cost $15,000 
is desired for the west side of the city, and 
a request for that sum has been sent to the 
Carnegie Corporation. 


Canada 
SASKATCHEWAN 

Regina. At the request of the city authori- 
ties, the publication of the monthly paper 
which has been published under the title of 
The Regina Library has been discontinued, 
and the paper is now incorporated with the 
new Regina Municipal News. While some 
sacrifice of identity and of space is called for, 
it is felt that the arrangements made by the 
city for the distribution of the new paper will 
be greatly to the library’s advantage. As 
far as possible the features of the Regina 
Library will be maintained in the library sec- 
tion of the Regina Municipal News. 


Foreign 
GREAT BRITAIN 
The sum of £18,000 for four new 
branch libraries has been accepted from the 
Carnegie United Kingdom Trust. 


Leeds. 


London. A building at 18 Tufton street, 
Westminster, has been presented to the 
National Library for the Blind by the Car- 
negie Trust. The committee are hoping to 
raise an endowment fund of £20,000. The 
library is the only one of its kind in the United 
Kingdom, and even sends volumes in Braille 
and Moon type to the colonies. Last year the 
Carnegie Trust gave 4200 volumes. The 
library now has 23,000 volumes, and the new 
building will have a free reading room. 

York. An appropriation of £12,000 from the 
Carnegie trustees has been offered and ac- 
cepted for a new library. 
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FRANCE 

Lille. A wireless dispatch from Berlin to 
Sayville, N. Y., announces that the Town Hall 
at Lille has been burned. The librarian, a 
Frenchwoman, selected the most valuable 
books of the famous library there and handed 
them to German soldiers, who formed a chain 
to remove them from the building. The Lille 
fire department was unable to save the hall, 
but saved the neighboring buildings. The 
Town Hall, or Hétel de Ville, was erected in 
1847-59 in the Renaissance style. It occupied 
the site of a palace of the dukes of Burgundy 
The library contained nearly 100,000 volumes 
and included many valuable manuscripts. 


HOLLAND 


Amsterdam. The Boersenblatt fiir den 
deutschen Buchhandel quotes the following 
from a history of the University Library in 
Amsterdam written by J. C. van Dokkum: 
“The University Library is very old. Its 
first catalog, written by the first official libra- 
rian, Petrus Sladen, in 1612, gives a list of 762 
books, of which 380 were works on theology. 
The latest library report places the figures 
at 950,000 titles, of which 6780 are periodicals, 
and 3000 are manuscripts. There are also listed 
1200 works by or concerning the Dutch poet 
Vondel. 20,000 books in Hebrew or dealing 
with the Hebrew or Judaic religion, 30,000 
original letters, 70,000 political pamphlets, 
100,000 essays or theses in foreign languages, 
and 5000 engravings and portraits. The 
library owns a very fine collection of bindings 
and some choice samples of the work are of 
Amsterdam bookmakers of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The librarian in chief, Dr. C. P. Burger, 
has just completed his twenty-fifth year in 
that position. The occasion was celebrated by 
a meeting attended by many city and univer- 
sity officials, followed by a banquet in the 
evening. 

Delft. The inauguration of the new library 
of the Polytechnic Institute has attracted 
many interested visitors to the old city of 
Prince William the Silent. The new building 
marks a new era in the library history of the 
Netherlands. All large libraries throughout 
the country are established in buildings that 
in former days had other uses—cloisters, 
churches, mansions, palaces, or armories and 
were altered or partly rebuilt to suit their 
new purpose. Invariably these buildings be- 
came too small for such purposes and this 
resulted in the erection of a series of an- 
nexes. The libraries at Amsterdam and at 
The Hague are striking examples of this kind 
of library “economy.” At the present time 
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however several new structures are in course 
of erection, which when completed will contain 
the book collections of the Peace Palace, the 
Colonial Institute, and the Academy of Com- 
merce; but the Polytechnic Library at Delft 
is the first in the country to occupy a building 
specially built for the book collection of the 
University. The librarian, H. H. R. Roelofs 
Heyrmans, sketched in his speech at the open- 
ing exercises the history of this library, go- 
ing back in his reminiscences to 1858, when 
the first paid librarian was appointed with a 
salary of $40 per annum. In those days the 
library already included 10,000 volumes. Con- 
ditions gradually improved and towards the 
end of 1874 Prof. J. F. L. Schneider was 
nominated librarian in charge. Under his 
guidance the library grew to an important in- 
stitution and the present edifice is a structure 
worthy to contain the book collection of the 
university. 
DENMARK 


A summary of the work carried on by 
Danish libraries, made by H. H. Lassen in 
Bogsamlingsbladet for January, 1916, shows 
that there are 19 libraries in Denmark with 
collections of more than 30,000 books each, 
although the circulation figures of the smaller 
libraries not included in this list are some- 
times much larger than those of the big libra- 
ries in the chief cities. The writer attributes 
this to the fact that the larger libraries, with 
a greater number of scientific works, put spe- 
cial emphasis on the reading room and refer- 
ence use, and do not lend books for home 
reading as freely as is done in the smaller 
establishments. The statistics as compiled in 
this article are interesting. The Royal Library 
in Copenhagen with its 750,000 volumes has a 
circulation of 27,192 yearly. But 154,850 
books were handed out for use in the read- 
ing room, and 100,000 books from the refer- 
ence shelves were used. The University 
Library with its 550,000 volumes had a cir- 
culation last year of 23,553, whereas the Public 
Library in Frederiksberg Commune, with 
20,000 volumes, had a yearly circulation of 
79,878. The smallest library on the list, that 
in Struer, with only 2,056 books, had a circu- 
lation of 15,325 during the year. 


GERMANY 


Berlin. The Royal Library in Berlin has 
fallen heir to a unique collection of 3000 
books on cooking and diet, said to be the 
most complete collection of the kind to be 
found anywhere in the world. This cook- 
book collection contains some rare pieces. 
Among its curiosities are several huge albums 
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containing menus of special banquets held at 
the court, covering two or three centuries of 
royal festivities. It was the property of the 
late Dr, Georg Freund, who left the rest of 
his library, about 10,000 books, to the Munici- 
pal Library in Berlin. His fortune of several 
millions went to the city. 


Munich. The Royal University in Munich 
sent Christmas gifts of books, through its 
own library, to each one of the 4500 students 
of the university who are in the field. 


NORWAY 
The 1916-17 budget of the Department of 
Church and Education in Norway includes 
items of 63,000 crowns for public libraries, 
8000 crowns for school libraries, and 48,000 
crowns for extension lecture courses. 


POLAND 

Warsaw. In the Zentralblatt fiir Biblio- 
thekswesen for January-February, 1916, A. M. 
Wagner gives a report on the libraries in 
Warsaw. The report of the Warsaw Univer- 
sity Library for 1913 shows 576,387 entries in 
the catalog. Of these 292,000 were printed 
books, 1384 were manuscripts, and 9000 en- 
gravings. Of the yearly budget of 32,000 
rubles, 17,000 were set aside for the purchase 
of accessions. Use of the library was not 
what might have been expected from the 
really fine collection, though 57,000 visitors 
took out 74,000 books. The library is open to 
the public from 9 to 3 only, The University 
Library is the only state library in Warsaw. 
The Municipal Library was founded and en- 
dowed by a private society, the “Public 
Library Association.” A handsome new 
building was given to the library shortly be- 
fore the outbreak of the war. The reading 
room has seats for over one hundred visitors, 
and the stack room accommodations for 350,- 
000 books. The building stands in the center 
of a large plot of ground, so that there is 
room for additions as needed later. The 
library is rich in works of science, but has 
a good collection of fiction as well. The 
Krasinsky Library has 130,000 volumes, 7000 
manuscripts and 3000 engravings. This 
library makes a specialty of Polish history. 
Its yearly budget is 12,500 rubles, of which 
3000 is set aside for accessions. It is housed in 
a new building with every modern convenience. 
Owing to the war the building is not quite 
completed, but the stack room is in order, and 
is equipped with every modern device. War- 
saw has a number of public libraries and read- 
ing rooms founded and supported by private 
initiative. There are altogether 30 of these 
establishments. 
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LIBRARY WORK 


Notes of developments in all branches of library activity, particularly as shown in 


ADVERTISING 

In a special “Made in Sheboygan” edition 
of the Sheboygan (Wis.) Press, Miss Bertha 
Marx, the librarian in charge of the Public 
Library, describes “Sheboygan’s Public Li- 
brary and the place it fills in this city.” The 
article gives a historical sketch of the estab- 
lishment of the library in 1897, enumerates 
the methods used to stimulate interest in 
the institution, and quotes statistics showing 
its growth. It is followed by Walter M. 
Smith's long description of the “Development 
of libraries in Wisconsin,” reprinted from 
the Wisconsin Library Bulletin. The two 
articles and a picture of the Public Library 
occupy practically a whole page. 


The Forbes Library of Northampton, 
Mass., has had a page all winter in the pro- 
gram of the Academy of Music, the city’s 
leading theater, and the only one in the 
United States owned by a city. A resident 
company of players presents a new play each 
week, and the plays presented are well at- 
tended. 

At first the library’s page was given over 
to a summarized statement of hours and re- 
sources, in the following form: 

FORBES LIBRARY 


From 9 a. m. to 8 p. m. daily, except Sunday there 
are at your service 
130,000 volumes 
in every language and on all subjects 
108,000 pictures 
of paintings, sculpture and places 
10,000 pieces of sheet music 
vocal and instrumental 
500 current periodicals 
in English, French, German, Italian, Spanish, 
Polish and Yiddish 


A well equipped reference room 
Special room and service for children 


In February it was decided to make a 
change, and a list of new books of varied 
interest now fills the page and is carefully 
read by many of the theater’s patrons. 


Book sizes 

For those who accession their books and 
have to use the old fashioned measuring 
ruler, with the marks of Q O D S, Walter 
C. Green, of the Meadville (Pa.) Theological 
School Library, has found it a good plan 
to cut on the edge of the accession book a 
notch for each letter and then to paste on 
the black book a little white gummed letter 


current library literature 


QOD S at the right place. One can then 
lay a book at the edge of the accession book 
and get its size without troubling with the 
size card or size ruler. 


Bupcet, Liprary. See Finance 


Carnecie Unitep Kincpom Trust—ReEport py 
Pror. ADAMS 


Papers on the “Report on library provision 
and policy, by Prof. W. G. 5. Adams, to the 
Carnegie United Kingdom trustees, 1915.” 
Read at the annual meeting, Sept., 1915, of the 
Library association, at Caxton Hall, West- 
minster. Lib. Assn. Record, D., 1915. p. 510- 
539. 

Some general considerations arising out of 
the report. John Ballinger. p. 510-516. 

The speaker, who is librarian of the Na- 
tional Library, Wales, expressed first his ap- 
preciation of Mr. Carnegie’s “large-hearted 
generosity in continuing the assistance he had 
given on so large a scale for some years, and 
of the ample powers given trustees, who had 
at their disposal, roughly, £100,000 a year. 
He added: 

“The first observation I wish to make is 
that this great endowment offers the oppor- 
tunity, long desired by most of us, to bring 
the library movement into line with the other 
great educational movements of our time: 
to organize the library service of the coun- 
try so that it may become a definite (not an 
incidental) factor, in the training of men and 
women as good and useful citizens. It would 
be a source of strength if the local libraries 
could draw upon a specialized central library 
in certain cases, but this does not apply to 
the books required by the average student, 
except perhaps where duplication is neces- 
sary to meet the demand.” For such stu- 
dents he felt there was a two-fold danger if 
they obtained their books from other libraries 
than the one in their own area—first, the lack 
of contact with the wider range of the public 
library, and second, the probable ultimate 
failure of the libraries with limited funds to 
keep well-rounded collections. 

Two matters not mentioned in the report 
which Mr. Ballinger would like the Trustees 
to take up, are the fixing of a standard qual- 
ity for paper for library books, and the bet- 
ter provision for extension of book storage 
space in planning library buildings. 
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The need for more books and for an im- 
proved status and remuneration for librarians 
and assistants is a significant feature of the 
report, and of this Mr. Ballinger says: 

“To me there is one outstanding fact re- 
vealed by the report—unless the present limit 
on the rate which can be levied for library 
purposes is removed, even the large funds at 
the disposal of the Carnegie Trustees will not 
secure permanently such an extension of ef- 
ficient library service as will meet the needs 
of the United Kingdom. The absurdity of a 
limited rate based on the assessment for cal- 
culating the income necessary to support a 
library is shown in one of the replies quoted 
by Prof. Adams. In one town of 55,000 in- 
habitants the penny rate produces £1850, 
while in another place with 115,000 inhabit- 
ants only £1830 is produced by a similar rate. 
These are not isolated cases, they could be 
multiplied almost indefinitely. Further ef- 
forts must be made to demonstrate to mem- 
bers of Parliament the desirability of en- 
trusting local authorities with fuller powers 
under this head.” 


A short review of the statistical tables and 
summaries embodied in the report. G. E. 
Roebuck. p. 516-522. 

“We learn that there are 522 establish- 
ments—3606 in England, 57 in Wales, 73 in 
Scotland, and 26 in Ireland. One table com- 
pares the populations resident in library 
areas in 1884 and in 1914—a very fair period 
to take. From this we gather that in the 
thirty years intervening the number of peo- 
ple to whom library facilities were extended 
increased nearly four times; the most marked 
increases being in Scotland where the num- 
ber was eight times increased, and in Ireland 
where it increased over five times. There is 
food for reflection, however, in the footnote 
reminding us that 43 per cent of our total 
population were still outside the reach of pub- 
lic library effort in 1914. This statement 
must be taken carefully, seeing that it is ar- 
rived at by the inclusion of Ireland’s 72 per 
cent of outsiders.” 

There follows a detailed discussion of the 
tables of benefactions and expenditures, lead- 
ing to the same conclusion as the preceding 
paper, that the library income must be in- 
creased before the libraries can be really 
successful. 

“I have said that a classification of library 
workers into grades would have been interest- 
ing, but one need is common to all—they 
must live! Let us see now how we are paid, 
whether we polish brass or brains. The 3093 
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library workers in England are paid on an 
average £67 12s. per annum; the 596 in Scot- 
land get an average of £50 13s., while in 
Wales the average wage is £46 I5s., and in 
Ireland it stands at £45 6s. Comment is al- 
most superfluous. Yet, I claim, here we have 
the proper starting-point for our many airy 
discussions on lack of qualifications, need for 
certification, questions of opportunity, etc. I 
wish it to be understood that it takes the vast 
sums annually earned by chief librarians to 
bring these averages up to the dazzling stand- 
ards I have cited.” 


The criticisms and suggestions relating to 
Carnegie library benefactions in the past and 
in the future. Henry Bond. p. 522-5209. 

“Mr. Carnegie, as well as Heaven, helps 
those who help themselves, but amongst those 
who have written to Prof. Adams are some 
who would have the Carnegie Trustees de- 
part considerably from this policy. I think, 
however, that to change this policy as a 
working principle would be a mistake. Pub- 
lic libraries are democratic institutions. I 
call attention to what is perhaps the most im- 
portant suggestion in the extracts from the 
letters which appear in the Report, and which 
is made by several correspondents, as fol- 
lows :— 

“A special aim of the Trust should be the 
removal of the limit to the rate. Scarcely 
any greater service could be rendered to the 
movement. Owing to the hostility referred 
to, a bill to effect this reform cannot be 
passed without influential backing and finan- 
cial support. I believe the Trust, if it worked 
in combination with the Library Association, 
would be able to succeed where the Associa- 
tion, working alone, has hitherto failed. And 
if the bill were passed, the calls upon Dr. 
Carnegie’s generosity would be fewer, and 
the Trust would probably find it necessary to 
give assistance only in those districts where 
the inhabitants are poor and the rates high.” 


The question of over-building. L. Stanley 
Jast. p. 520-532. 

“We need not go away from London and 
its neighbourhood to find cases of districts 
attempting to support three or four buildings 
on an income utterly insufficient for the pur- 
pose. A true library may be said to consist 
of the three B.'s, viz. Building, Books, and 
Brains; all three are necessary, but although 
Books and Brains cannot perhaps be said to 
be more important than some sort of build- 
ing, seeing that you cannot collect books or 
administer them without space, yet it is true 
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that Books and Brains may make a very effi- 
cient library service in a very simple and un- 
pretentious building. It is not enough to put 
books on the shelves and wait for people to 
ask for them. We must use all legitimate 
means to bring people and books in contact, 
and to insure that the material on the shelves 
is productive material. A fine building, with 
a starved book fund, and no money for ex- 
tension activities, is not a library; it is a 
melancholy example of arrested development, 
and the worst kind of advertisement of the 
movement of which it is an ineffective out- 
come. The remedy for over-building is obvi- 
ous but not very easy to apply. It consists 
in the education and re-education of the pub- 
lic as to what a library really is.” 


The report and rural libraries. Butler 
Wood. p. 533-539. 
To Prof. Adams’ suggestions, there is 


practical agreement on the following points: 
That the time is ripe for action, that the 
County Council should replace the Parish 
Council as library authority; that co-opera- 
tion between authorities should be effected 
where desirable; that a system of travelling 
libraries is most suited to the needs of rural 
districts. “It is clear that the court is with 
him in urging the transfer of the library au- 
thority to the County Councils, and I have no 
doubt that his desire to see the removal of 
the penny-rate limit will be shared by all who 
have the library movement at heart. I think 
we shall agree with him in desiring that the 
rural library system should be a public State 
organization, supported by rates, and universal 
in application. But there will be a divided 
opinion on his remark that it should be asso- 
ciated with, if not under the control of, the 
educational authority. I feel it would be a 
huge mistake to place a scheme of this mag- 
nitude in the hands of a department already 
overburdened with work. Let there be the 
most hearty co-operation possible, but the 
work must be in the hands of an executive 
entirely independent of the county education 
committee. 

“Assuming that we eliminate the school 
children from our calculations, the question 
arises as to the number of volumes it will be 
necessary to provide per head for the adults 
in each village district. It is difficult to arrive 
at a satisfactory solution, but my own ex- 
perience may be taken for what it is worth. 
Out of a population of 290,000, we have 20,000 
active borrowers from the lending libraries 
in our city; say one in fifteen. That fifteen 
includes, of course, infants, school children, 
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old people, and those who don’t read books. 
Now the 20,0000 borrowers have a stock of 
books at their command numbering 100,000 
volumes, or five per head. It is likely, how- 
ever, that a village population would yield a 
much !arger number of active borrowers than 
one in fifteen. Let us, for the sake of argu- 
ment, put it at one in five. A village of 300 
inhabitants would thus yield sixty borrowers, 
and at five per head we should need 300 vol- 
umes, or really one per head of the popula- 
tion. In actual practice this may need re- 
vision, but in any case it furnishes a basis on 
which to calculate the number of books neces- 
sary to start the scheme.” 


CHILDREN’S READING 

What children read in the library. Emma 
R. Engle. Pa. Lib. Notes, O., 1915. p. 175- 
182. 

Miss Engle, who is chief of the children’s 
department of the Philadelphia Free Public 
Library, opens her paper (read at the state 
meeting at Butler in October, 1915) with an 
enumeration of the five points to be borne in 
mind in considering this question: 

1st. The class from which the readers are 
drawn, their racial traits and preferences. 

2d. The age at which children have been 
admitted to the library, to show period of 
influence. 

3d. The amount and quality of school co- 
operation. 

4th. The 
librarian. 

sth. And most important of all—What 
children can actually get to read in the library. 

“A great majority of the books actually 
taken out for home reading represent volun- 
tary, independent and conscious choice on the 
part of the readers. The second largest per- 
centage in the circulation is found in the 
books in which their interest has been aroused, 
and their reading encouraged by the library 
practice of the story hour, poetry readings, 
organized clubs, posted lists, etc. The third 
and smallest class is the reading imposed by 
classroom work and the required reading in 
the schools. The cheering and really enlight- 
ening point is—the best still holds its own. 
If you will name twenty-five books of recog- 
nized worth that have come to be known as 
children’s classics, we will point to them as 
the most read books on the fiction shelves, the 
books that are most duplicated year by year, 
and best known to the mass of children. 
While books by Alcott, Kipling, George Mac- 
Donald, Defoe, Stevenson, Richards, Dodge 
and Clemens are still being read by the thou- 
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sands, why morbidly turn the spotlight on 
Barbour and Nina Rhoades, when some of 
us will live long enough to see them tenderly 
pushed into Styxlike oblivion with the obso- 
lete Oliver Optic and the tearful Elsie. 
“As soon as the child reads understand- 
ingly, he finds his natural heritage in the fairy 
tale, wonder story and myth.... The boy’s 
persistent demand for information relating 
to his amateur mechanics and ingenious de- 
vices is responsible for another wide and 
popular class of books which are read free- 
ly. ... It is my belief that at present it is 
the exceptional and not the average child who 
is conscious of any love of nature. Books 
about birds, plants, trees, flowers, insects and 
minerals, being chiefly informational, are con- 
sulted only as the occasion demands. So the 
optimistic children’s librarian sees her most 
artistic posters failing. ... It is noticed that 
the children in the library like to handle freely 
the complete editions of most of the well- 
known poets, as well as the best collections, 
and I think it is the common experience to 
find that the favorite volumes are those made 
up of patriotic songs and poems of action... . 
The natural inclinations of the reading child 
take him more frequently to the history shelf 
than to any other section where he finds books 
relating to classroom topics. Even the class- 
room histories of the United States are read 
again and again, and if the library has in- 
vested liberally in those well-known historic 
readers and selected biographical tales, where 
the human quality is emphasized and the dra- 
matic element is well handled, the number of 
volumes circulated here should at least evenly 
balance the fairy tales and folklore circula- 
tion. Especially among the children of for- 
eign parentage, there is a constant leaning 
towards lives of great Americans; lives of 
Washington, Franklin, Boone and Lincoln are 
read and re-read.” 
Co-operation. See High Schools—Co-opera- 
tion from public libraries 


FINANCE 

Insane economy. Librarian and Book World, 
N., 1915. p. 69-71. 

“We do not inveigh against economy, but 
we do protest most emphatically and with 
all sincerity against the ruthless and insane 
curtailment of expenditure in certain quar- 
ters, and still more do we protest against 
reducing the incomes of public libraries. If 
all public libraries were to be abolished the 
saving would be less than three-quarters of 
a million sterling annually. If the whole of 
the incomes of all the public libraries were 
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to be divided amongst those employed in 
them, each would get about £120 a year. 
When, however, the cost of maintenance is 
deducted, the remaining sum is about the 
same as it would cost to keep these five thou- 
sand people in the workhouse. Let us look 
at it from the point of view of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. Each book pur- 
chased by a public library is read by at least 
a hundred people. Each book purchased by a 
private individual is read, at the outside, by 
an average of six. In this time of national 
economy, therefore, the sum stands thus: 
“Public purchase.......100% use. 

“Private purchase...... 6% use, 94% waste. 
And yet insane ‘economists’ talk about saving 
national funds and conserving the nation’s 
purchasing power by substituting for 100% 
of efficiency 94% of waste.” 


Fines. See Overdue Book Day 


ForeIGNERS, WorK WITH 


In Detroit the Public Library and the county 
clerk are co-operating in a movement to assist 
foreigners to become American citizens. The 
county clerk has a special “card of introduc- 
tion” to the library which he gives to the 
aliens with whom he comes in contact: 


Carp oF IntTRopUCTION 


To the Public Library, Detroit, Mich., 
Please assist the bearer of this card with 
your advice in the selection of books which 
will help him in preparing for American 
citizenship. . . 

Tuos. F. Farrett, 

County Clerk. 


To supplement this, the library has pre- 
pared for distribution among foreigners in 
the city, who presumably know some English, 
the following circular: 


DETROIT PUBLIC LIBRARY 
Detroit Public Library 


DO YOU WANT TO BECOME AN AMERICAN 
CITIZEN? 


If so, you will want to know something about 
the United States, something about the city of 
Detroit, its GOVERNMENT and INSTITUTIONS. 

The city has various agencies where such informa- 
tion may be had. The public schools, eopecieny the 
evening schools, can teach you a great deal. The city 
also maintains a PUBLIC LIBRARY where books are at 
you service without charge. 

The privilege of borrowing books from the library 
for home use is given to any reputable resident of 
the city of Detroit. Call at the Main Library down 
town or try the Branch Library nearest you. 

You will find librarians, trained and_ willing to 
serve your needs. Don’t hesitate to ask questions 
or state your desires! Library attendants who can 
speak foreign languages are often at hand, They 
will be glad to show you books on “Naturalization,” 
“How to learn English,” “Citizenship,” “Civil ser- 
vice,” “American history”; books on “Manufacturing” 
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and “Industries.” All these books are at 
service FREE. 

Present your “card of introduction” at any librar 
building and the service we can give will be ex- 


plained to you. 


your 


Detrort Lisrary Commission. 


FOUNTAIN PENS 


As there appeared to be a dearth of positive 
information as to the possibility of using foun- 
tain pens on the catalogers’ desks, with the 
multiplicity of inks generally used, it was 
thought worth while to collect some data on 
the subject, and William R. Sprague, assist- 
ant librarian in the Coast Artillery School 
Library, Fort Monroe, Va., has recorded the 
results of a recent investigation there con- 
ducted. “In this library,” he writes, “we use 
four inks: Higgins’ waterproof black for let- 
tering book labels; Higgins’ waterproof blue 
for lettering cards; Carters’ blue-black writing 
fluid; and Carters’ red writing fluid. This 
necessitates two ink-stands—for the red and 
black writing fluids—and bottles for the water- 
proof inks. We have, at different times, tried 
several patterns of ink-stands for the water- 
proof inks, but in every case they soon be- 
came gummy or hardened. 

“It was thought that possibly fountain pens 
for all four inks would result in a saving of 
time and ink, and be more convenient. With 
this in view, the writer corresponded with 
fourteen fountain pen manufacturers, stating 


the case, and asking them for copies of their 
catalogs, and also if they would care to sub- 
mit two pens for test, the pens to be returned 


at its completion. Eight responded, four of 
whom stated their willingness to submit pens 
for test, one asking for a deposit in advance, 
and three praising their pens, but dodging the 
issue. A letter was then written to each of 
the eight, stating that enough interest was 
being shown by the manufacturers, and that 
the test would be made, and asking for the 
specimen pens. Six of the eight sent two 
pens each. 

“It was intended to have each manufacturer 
send two pens of exactly the same type, one 
to be tested with black and one with blue ink. 
All did so, with the exception of the Water- 
man and the American Pen Mfg. Co., both of 
whom submitted two different types, as will 
be seen from the tabulated test. 

“As the Higgins’ black waterproof ink soon 
proved to be more difficult to handle than any 
other, the final result has been tabulated for 
it only; it being thought that any pen feeding 
and keeping it will be equally successful with 
any other. 

“The pens were filled as per directions with 
each; three types being self-fillers, and the 
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others requiring the use of a dropper. Imme- 
diately after filling the test a was made. Each 
test was simply a trial of writing qualities, 
lettering and writing for approximately one 
minute with each pen. All testing was done 
on L. B. No. 33035 cards and on Gaylord’s 
gummed cloth labels, so that all pens were 
tried on the same two surfaces. The test 
a showed that the self-fillers start a shade 
quicker than pens filled with a dropper, as the 
ink being drawn in through the feed channels 
starts the feed at once. 

“The pens were then laid aside, remaining 
open, for fifteen minutes, and again used (test 
b.) Even in this short time some trouble 
developed. Some pens would require two or 
three shakes before writing properly, and 
then occasionally would miss part of a stroke, 
or ‘hesitate.’ Then the pens were closed, re- 
placed in their boxes, and left undisturbed 
for twenty-four hours. When this time had 
elapsed, they were given test c, closed, replaced 
in boxes for forty-eight hours, and tested d. 
They were not closed after d, but laid open 
on desk, and used in turn for a few charac- 
ters, each pen being used about twelve times, 
at intervals varying from ten to thirty min- 
utes. It was endeavored to simulate as closely 
as possible the conditions that would obtain in 
cataloging use, when handling books, looking 
up data, lettering cards, book-plates, labels, 
etc. 

“After being closed for twenty-four hours 
some of the pens needed hard shakes to start 
(Note: bad for floors and floor coverings), 
and poor feeding was evident even after a 
drop of ink had been jarred to the pen point. 

“After the forty-eight hour rest only three 
pens would feed freely, and when continued 
in use all the others would, at odd moments, 
refuse to make a mark. 

It will be noticed that of the three pens 
having perfect scores, two are of the type in 
which the pen draws down into the ink cham- 
ber when closed, while the third, the ‘Parker’ 
has a peculiar ‘lucky curve’ at the inner end 
of the feed tube, which is claimed to draw 
all the ink back into the reservoir when pen 
is not in writing position. So it would seem 
that a pen, to answer our purpose and feed 
heavy inks without clogging, must either keep 
the pen submerged in the ink when not in use, 
or in some manner drain the ink from the 
feed channels, as well as be very tightly 
capped. It should also be noted that, while 
all the other pens were ‘stock pattern’ so far 
as is known, the manufacturer of the Parker 
pen wrote as follows: 

- they were to be used exclu- 
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sively for this purpose, we would want to cut 
the feed channel so that it would be particu- 
larly adapted to this heavy ink.’ 

“It is probable that this was done with the 
sample pens submitted, although the manu- 
facturer did not so state. 

“The test as a whole developed the follow- 
ing points:. 

1. Fountain pens can be used with heavy 
inks. 

2. They are entirely suitable for use on 
cataloging desks. 

3. They would probably result in a saving 
of time, and would assuredly dispense with 
inkwells and their accompanying annoyances 
of drying out, filling, and washing. 

4. A point can probably be obtained to suit 
any hand and purpose, and to write about 
the same as the steel pen now used. (Each 
manufacturer was requested to duplicate, with 
his trial pens, a ‘Leonard Ball point, No. 516 
F’ of which a sample was sent him, and in 
the majority of cases the pens submitted were 
very close duplications, so far as ‘feel’ and 
results are concerned. 

“The personal preferences of the writer 
would incline toward a pen which withdraws 
into the ink reservoir when not in use, as 
it is probable that such a pen would dry out 
slower than when the pen is just covered 
with a cap, even if hermetically sealed, Again, 
the fact of the pen being surrounded by fluid 
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ink tends to make it quicker starting after 
a prolonged rest. If a self-filler, of the with- 
drawing type, is made, doing away with the 
inconvenience of the ‘dropper’ and having the 
cleaning action of fresh ink being drawn up 
through the feed channels when refilling, it 
would probably prove the best all-around pen 
for our purpose.” 


Furniture. See Reading table. 


HicH scHooLts — CO-OPERATION FROM PUBLIC 

LIBRARIES 

Co-operation between the public libraries 
and the high schools. Alice M. Jordan. ass. 
Lib. Club Bull., D., 1915. p. 140-147. 

“To accustom children to good reading, so 
that at high-school age they will choose 
wisely, is the aim of the children’s librarian. 
We do not atways accomplish this aim. There 
are outside influences which counteract, like 
the presence of many magazines and much 
modern fiction on the home table, the moving- 
picture show and the athletic field outside the 
home. There are children who come to us 
too late, there are failures of our own to 
meet the need of individual children. Greater 
diplomacy is needed in presenting a literary 
masterpiece acceptably to children of high- 
school age. Bearing with them the list of 
outside reading prepared by the school, these 
boys and girls say to you: ‘I want one book 
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| A 
Style of pen How filed Writes Unused and | Closed for | Closed for | Ordinary desk 
when filled (uncovered for| 24 hours 48 hours | use 

} 15 minutes | 

Conklin' No. 30, |Self (crescent) At once , Shake to start | Several shakes Hesitates Hesitates 

Parker? _—_ | Dropper —_ to start | At once At once. At once No criticism 
knife safety. 

No. 24, $4.00 | | | 

Moore . or Dropper At once | At once | At once At once No criticism 
able.* No. 20,| | | 
$3.50. 

Franklin. Ne.|Self (pump) At once Shake to start | Hesitates Hesitates badly | Sogn fails to 
90, $4.00. } _ fee 

American self- |Self (point) At once | At once At once Hesitates Slight failures 
filling.® | |} in feeding 
No. 153.° | | | 

American Spe- | Dropper Shake to start | Shake to start | Hesitates Hesitates badly ~~ fails to 
cial.’ No. 14.*} | ee 

L. E. Water-| Dropper At once | Shake to start | Hesitates Hesitates Slight failures 
man’s® Ideal. | | in feeding 
No. 15, $5.25. | Lae 

L. FE. Water-| Dropper At once = once At once At once , No criticism 


man’s* Special | | 
Safety. No. | | 


15, $5.25 | 


| 


*The manufacturer of these pens quoted a price per gross (wholesale) and, as all others quoted 


retail prices, it was considered best to omit it. 
%Conklin Pen Co., 447 Huron St., Toledo, O. 
Parker Pen Co., Janesville, Wis. 


*American Fountain Pen Co., 168 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
‘Franklin Fountain Pen Co., 51 N. roth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
‘American Pen Mfg. Co., 32 Union Square, New York City [two styles]. 


*L. E. Waterman Co., 173 Broadway, New York City [‘wo styles]. 
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to read for school and one good book for 
myself.’ Propose to them to look at the read- 
ing list, and they reply: ‘If it’s good, it isn’t 
on the list.” We are still in the place where 
literature and interesting books are far 
asunder in the minds of many young people. 
One principal tells us that his experience 
proves that lists do not encourage reading. 
In his school, a large technical school, they 
have ceased to use reading lists for this rea- 
son. More effective than reading lists are 
shelves of books set aside for the use of the 
older boys and girls, with attractive illus- 
trated editions of standard works to tempt to 
further reading. 

“High school courses of study demand 
fuller use of library resources than the studies 
of the elementary school. For book reports, 
history topics, debates, current events classes 
and community civics, it is imperative that 
pupils have something beyond text-books. 
Commercial and industrial courses, the study 
of the life of the community, the introduction 
of vocational training all mean that there 
must be constant reference to periodical lit- 
erature, to pamphlets, to files of clippings and 
pictures, and, consequently, reorganization and 
readjustment of high school libraries is now 
going on everywhere to meet the changing 
conditions.” 


In Massachusetts, a committee on high 


school libraries sent out last year a question- 
naire to 270 high schools in the state to find 
out the status of the high school libraries and 
the measure of co-operation they were re- 


ceiving from public libraries. Out of 155 
schools replying, 58 reported libraries varying 
in size from 5 volumes to 5500, rooms with 
seating capacity ranging from 4 to 60, and 
annual book expenditures from $18 to $200. 
Only five reported having a librarian, who is 
neither teacher nor clerk. 

There are two theories among librarians 
regarding high school libraries—one that a 
high school library is not needed where there 
is a good public library, and the other that 
the library equipment of city high schools 
cannot be handled by public libraries except 
in rare instances. 

“A good high school library by no means 
takes the place of a public library, nor does 
it, if properly administered, lead children to 
depend upon a few books when they should 
use the greater resources of a public library. 
The school library needs continually to draw 
from the larger collection to supplement its 
own supply. The school librarian will train 
pupils to use the public library and will send 
them there. There will always be ways in 
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which the two may be mutually helpful. At 
Somerville the High School Library is jointly 
administered by the Public Library and the 
school department. At Framingham the Pub- 
lic Library has a branch in the high school 
building. 

“There are advantages in each of these 
arrangements. The library in the school build- 
ing makes it possible for pupils to utilize the 
time between classes, the free study hour, or 
the few minutes before school in the most 
profitable way. It enables the teacher to get 
necessary material without waste of ‘time, to 
give special lessons in the library, to get par- 
ticular references at short notice. It enables 
the librarian to come more closely in touch 
with the students, to follow the work of dif- 
ferent classes, to employ bulletin boards in 
conspicuous places, to se‘ze the right moment 
for introducing a good book. Affiliation with 
the public library not only lessens the gurden 
of expense for each partner, but assures an 
administrator informed regarding library 
usages and library resources. More than all 
else in the high school library the right ad- 
ministrator is needed. A small collection of 
books, and behind it an enthusiastic book 
lover, who is also a sympathetic friend to 
young people, will do far more than a large 
and excellent library left to the care of an 
inexperienced assistant or one of the older 
pupils. 

“The committee inquired further of the 
high school as to their relation with the public 
libraries in their respective towns. Out of 
155 libraries, 117 report that they have co- 
operation with the public libraries. Uusually 
this takes the form of classroom libraries, 
or deposits of books, and instruction in the 
use of reference books, training the student 
to use the library with the least waste of time. 
Twenty schools report that their pupils re- 
ceive such instruction from public library 
assistants. A very large number of the 
schools answering the questionnaire evidently 
do not know whether the public library offers 
any systematic instruction or not. This is 
the case in one instance where such instruc- 
tion has been offered repeatedly, by circular 
letters and by word of mouth. 

“In 41 schools instruction in the use of 
books is given by teachers, usually by the 
teachers of English and history. Such in- 
struction generally takes the form of occa- 
sional lessons when the teacher feels that they 
are needed, rather than any systematic study 
or exercise assigned to pupils. Credit for 
such lessons is seldom given. Are we not 
agreed that such instruction has little practical 
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value unless some actual practice in handling 
catalog and reference books is given the 


student?” 
Inx. See Fountain pens 


INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL LIBRARIES 

California is recognizing the importance of 
having trained library workers in its inter- 
mediate schools, as well as in its schools of 
higher rank. In Glendale the Third St. In- 
termediate School, now a little over a year 
old, has about 800 volumes. In another year 
its librarian, Miss Gertrude Mallory, who is 
also head of the English department, hopes 
to have it completely classified and cataloged, 
and a course of instruction in its use will be 
given. 

In Los Angeles, likewise, the intermediate 
schools are putting in trained librarians. In 
the Boyle Heights School is a library of 2000 
volumes and 500 pamphlets (Miss Emma Lee 
Lott, librarian), to which the public as well 
as the pupils of the school have access. In 
the Fourteenth Street School a little library 
of 450 volumes hasi been started and the 
librarian, Miss Viola Stevens, spends three 
days of each week here, going the other two 
days to a similar library in the Custer Avenue 
School, where very live work is being done 
with a very small equipment. 


JAPANESE ART EXHIBIT 

Some 25 examples of the work of Jap- 
anese students in the Tokio School of Fine 
Arts have been on exhibition in the arts and 
crafts room of the Chicago Public Library, 
and from there they will probably be lent to 
public and college libraries in other parts 
of the United States. They belong to the 
American Library Association, to whom they 
were given by the Japanese government fol- 
lowing their display at the San Francisco 
exposition. 

Most of the examples are art panels, three 
to five feet high and one to three feet wide. 
They show water colors on silk in native 
wood frames, the designs including animals, 
children, peasant women, etc. They were 
made by pupils from 16 to 25 years of age. 


LANTERN sLipes. See Lectures 


Lectures. See also Libraries—Developing 

and maintaining interest 

A note upon a special use of lantern slides. 
L. Stanley Jast. Lib. Assn. Rec., F., 1016. 
p. 68-71. 

Lectures dealing with the scope and com- 
parative value of books have never been 
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illustrated with lantern slides. Some years 
ago Mr. Jast thought out a popular treat- 
ment by means of slides of the unlikely sub- 
jects, “Encyclopedia” and “Dictionary.” 

Among the slides was one giving a fac- 
simile of the title page of the first edition of 
the “Britannica” (1771). Another showed 
differences of plan in the “Britannica” and 
in “Chambers” in dealing with astronomy, 
the former treating of subjects in large units 
with subdivisions, the latter dividing into 
small independent units. 

Some definitions from Bailey’s “Diction- 
ary,” the authority prior to and for some time 
after Dr. Johnson, were next given. Treat- 
ment of synonyms in the “Century Diction- 
ary” was also illustrated by slides. 

Such lectures on books might form a good 
introduction to the important and never- 
taught art of reading. 


LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE WORK 

The new legislative reference bureaus 
which date from the state legislatures of 
1914 and 1915, are those of Arizona (1915), 
New Jersey (1914), North Carolina (1915), 
and Virginia (1914). In Arizona and New 
Jersey the new bureaus are departments of 
the State Library, while in North Carolina 
and Virginia the work is to be carried on by 
separate bureaus created for the purpose. 
New York state (1915) has a new legislative 
library under the control of the legislature, 
which is rather for the custody of documents, 
papers and records that for the legislative 
reference work which is still a function of 
the State Library. Radical changes were 
made in 1915 in the Vermont law, changing 
the two revisers of statutes to legislative 
draftsmen who assist in bill drafting and 
bill revision only on request. In California 
(1915) and Ohio (1914) provision was made 
for the submission of initiative measures to 
the legislative counsel bureau in the one and 
the legislative reference department in the 
other. 


LIBRARIANS AND ASSISTANTS. See also Car- 
negie United Kingdom Trust—Report by 
Prof. Adams 

—WoMEN AS 
The position of women in public libraries. 

Mizpah Gilbert. Lib. World, O., 1915.  p. 

100-105. 

Women were first employed as public li- 
brary assistants in England at Manchester in 
1871. They received from £26 to £80 a year 
At present junior assistants receive from £2¢ 
to £52 a year in London, and from £17 10s. 
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to £41 10s. in the provinces. Senior assistants 
receive from £58 to £95 in London, and from 
£32 to £78 in the provinces. No woman is 
chief librarian of a municipal library system 
in London, though one or two are in charge 
of branches, the salaries ranging from £80 to 
£130. There are a few women chiefs in 
the provinces, the average salary being £110. 

There are about 3500 library assistants in 
Great Britain and Ireland, of whom 1500 
are women. Few women become chiefs, be- 
cause the average age of the women is much 
lower than that of the men. “The women 
marry and leave; the men marry and stay.” 

The Library Association holds classes in 
library routine and history, classification, cat- 
aloging, bibliography and literature. Each 
course costs twelve shillings and sixpence. 
The six certificates must be obtained to gain 
the diploma of the Library Association. A 
thesis must be written, and a knowledge of 
Latin and one European language is expected. 
Three years is required, and an entrance fee 
of two guineas demanded. 

Out of 566 certificated assistants, 448 are 
men, 118 women. Out of 2000 men, nearly 
one-quarter are sensible of the necessity for 
qualification, while in the case of the women 
only eight per cent. are qualified. 

In the United States about 14,000 people 
engage in library work, 10,000 being women. 
In some of the largest cities, the libraries 
are administered by women, their salaries 
ranging from $2000 to $4000. Large num- 
bers of secondary cities have women li- 
brarians. Small libraries of 10,000 volumes 
and under are usually in charge of women. 
Women librarians of high and normal school 
libraries receive from $1200 to $2000. There 
are twelve library schools in various states. 

American women are inclined to regard 
the profession as their lifework, and are 
therefore more successful. Women are em- 
ployed in German public libraries. A library 
school near Berlin offers a one or two-year 
course costing 1000 marks (about £50). Most 
librarians are in favor of employing women, 
and those who are qualified are in demand. 
Women assistants are also employed in Swe- 
den, Belgium and Austria. Holland has sev- 
eral women librarians, and the future of 
municipal libraries in Holland is in the hands 
of women. 

In 1913 the Council of the Library Assist- 
ants’ Association formed a committee, con- 
sisting of some of the foremost women in 
the profession, to show women assistants the 
necessity of qualification. Three reasons are 
given for lack of enthusiasm among women 
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for qualification: lack of time for study, 
need of money for classes, and the proba- 
bility of marriage. “No study is ever lost. 
The woman who has endeavored to grasp the 
possibilities of a position in all its fullness 
cannot by marriage lose the mental grasp and 
power obtained by such study ... The wise 
woman will endeavor to qualify herself for a 
high place. She will work hard. She will 
protest against the undercutting of man.” 


LiprariES—DEVELOPING 

INTEREST 

A note on privilege issues in connection 
with lectures. W. C. Berwick Sayers. Lib. 
Assn, Rec., Ja., 1916.  p. 63-67. 

A novel plan has been tried out at Croydon 
in connection with lectures given at the library. 
A list of books is drawn up on a lecturer's sub- 
ject, and is sent to him for his approval. This 
list is then printed in the program of the lec- 
tures. It is also written out on lantern-slides, 
and thrown on the screen after the slides il- 
lustrating the lecture. A slide bearing the fol- 
lowing legend is shown at the last: 


AND MAINTAINING 


PRIVILEGE ISSUE 
Any one of these books may be sorrowep witHout 
A TICKET by any resident in the borough whose name 
appears in “Ward’s Croydon Directory.” 


The books are on exhibition in the lecture- 
room, but are also offered to anyone present 
who is a resident in the borough, whether he is 
enrolled as a member of the library or not. 
The following notice is displayed on the table 
in front of the books: 


PRIVILEGE ISSUE 
To obtain a book all that is necessary is that the 
borrower should sign his (or her) mame and address 
on the slip provided. Such signing will taken as 
indicating that the book shall be returned to one 
of the Public Lending Libraries within 15 days; and 
that payment shall be made for undue detention, 

damage, or loss, as provided for in the library rules. 


The slip mentioned is an ordinary paper slip 
of a size suitable to be used in regular card 
charging, and plays the same part in the charge 
as the borrower's permanent ticket. The book 
is stamped and issued in the usual way, and a 
printed slip inserted, bearing the following 


text: 
PRIVILEGE USE 

This book is issued on the distinct understanding 
that it is returned to one of the Lending Libraries 
within 14 days, excluding the day of issue, of the 
date last marked on the date label inside the front 
cover of the book. 

Or that if kept beyond the 14 days, the library 
fine of 1d. per week (or portion of a week) for such 
detention will be paid, together with any cost of 
notification; also that any damage or loss will be made 
ood. 

4 This being a “privilege” issue, it does not entitle 
to another book in exchange. If, however, the reader 
is not a member of the Lending Libraries, he should 
return the accompanying Application Form, properly 
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filled up, along with this book, when he will be 
allowed to take another book at the time of return, 
and thenceforward exercise the privileges of member- 
ship for one year. 

A voucher of application for membership is 
also inserted, and the borrower often becomes 
a regular reader. The charge is inserted in 
the day’s issues. The libraries also consider 
applications for a privilege service of books 
from any accredited society or institution in 
the town. No books have ever been lost by 
this method, which Mr. Sayers terms “adven- 
turous.” 


—GOVERN MENTAL CONTROL OF 

Nationalized public libraries. Marjorie Pea- 
cock. Lib. World, Jan., 1916. p. 196-199. 

If commercial enterprises have flourished 
when acquired by the nation, an intellectual 
institution like the Public Library might also 
enhance its usefulness. 

The rate-product which constiutes many li- 
braries’ incomes leaves little for books after 
expenses are paid. A nationalized Public Li- 
brary would enable small libraries to borrow 
books needed by their readers from larger and 
more complete collections. 

The country could be divided into workable 
sections. Taxes in the form of government 
grants, instead of rates, would support the li- 
braries. The administration of individual 
libraries would not need to be changed, but 
all libraries would officially fraternize with one 
another. A central board of control, among 
other things, would supervise the allotment of 
government grants. The salaries of librarians 
would probably be higher if they were gov- 
ernment officials. Library intercourse with 
the Board of Education would possibly be fos- 
tered by such a scheme of nationalization. 


—SCOPE AND PURPOSE OF 

The public library—theoretical and applied. 
Lillian E. Parshley. Bull. of N. H. Pub. Libs., 
D., 1915. p. 143-147. 

To-day, with the increased complexity of life, 
the public library is recognized as a necessity 
in every community. “From the things which 
the fathers had, and the things which they 
missed, has grown our love of reading, our 
books, and our library. ... The first duty 
of a public library is to grow in popularity, 
in value, in usefulness, and in books. ‘ 
It must open the way for investigation of all 
truths, yet stand for the good and the true. 
; It must attract, encourage, and inter- 
est the indifferent; it must extend willingly 
and impartially, the great key to the wisdom 
of the ages. It must not only supply the de- 
mand, but it must create a demand and a love 
of good reading. 
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“How shall the individual make the most of 
this heritage? He should learn to use it as 
‘a first aid’ in time of need, whether it be the 
looking up of a bit of data, a half-remem- 
bered poem, a magazine article, or material 
for the theme or learned discourse. Although 
he should not waste this substance in continu- 
ous light reading, it is better to read fiction 
than nothing, for unconsciously the reader is 
imbibing many things which he would learn in 
no other way. Our taste in dress, in house- 
hold decoration and economy, our appreciation 
of art or music is better than ten or twenty 
years ago. Why should our taste in reading 
not improve?” 

Speaking of the help the live club woman 
may be to a library, Miss Parshley says: 
“First, strike the personal note in your thought 
of it. It is not the trustees’ library or the li- 
brarian’s library; it is your library. If this 
is so, you should take a greater interest in it, 
help to raise its standard, to increase its use- 
fulness. Visit the library often. If things 
are not quite to your liking, ask the why and 
the wherefore, offer suggestions rather than 
criticisms. Upon investigation you will usu- 
ally find that there are exactly six uses for 
every dollar of income. Perhaps you can 
think of some way to increase this income. 
Add it to your personal list of interests and 
benevolences, and be on the watch for the per- 
son with the gift. 

“Another thing we ask of you is in behalf 
of the children. You and your contemporaries 
are established in your thought, your reading 
and your recreation. You are probably con- 
versant with the best in art and literature. You 
are in touch with the questions of the day, and 
have a general idea of the history of the world, 
both ancient and modern. But what of the 
children? Are they having the same direction 
in the home that you and I had? . . . Do 
not leave too much of this training to the 
teacher or librarian. Read and teach others to 
read. Let us read fiction, if we must, or if 
we need it, to keep that small spark of the 
imaginative and the ideal, but let us spend at 
least one-half hour each day in something 
worth while.” 


LipraRIES, SMALL—ORGANIZATION OF 

Form of library organization for a small 
town making a library beginning. Alice S. 
Tyler. North Carolina Lib. Bull., D., 1915. 
Pp. 3-7. 

When a few individuals awaken to the pos- 
sibilities for good contained in a public li- 
brary, the basis of the movement for a library 
will probably take one of the following forms, 
or a combination of two or more: 
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1. Enlargement of the meager school li- 
brary. 

2. A church reading room. 

3. Women’s club or town federation library. 

4. Library association or subscription li- 
brary. 

5. Free public library, supported by taxa- 
tion. 

6. Traveling library center or station. 

The first plan may be successful, and the 
books, which are usually neglected during the 
school year and of no use during the three 
months vacation, become of some value to the 
general public, though the plan is seldom tried. 

The second plan is unwise and undesirable, 
as it almost immediately arouses denomina- 
tional opposition or jealousy, and is not likely 
to attract those not identified with orthodox 
churches. 

The third method is often tried. Because 
it confines the movement to a limited group 
of workers it sometimes encounters jealousy 
and criticism from those outside the club that 
is not conducive to a movement that should in- 
clude all ranks and conditions. 

The fourth plan is popular when properly 
understood, and is often a satisfactory method 
of making a beginning, the association form- 
ing an organization to work for a tax-sup- 
ported library. 

For since the fundamental need in every li- 
brary project is money, the assurance of a 
regular annual income through a municipal 
tax becomes the most satisfactory basis for 
maintaining a public library. Eventually, if 
not in the beginning, the fifth form of organ- 
ization, the tax-supported free public library, 
is the goal of every commission worker. If 
the amount raised by taxation is insufficient 
for the entire maintenance expense, let it be 
used to keep up running expenses, and inaugu- 
rate a movement to provide a book fund by 
some other means. 

The state library commission in its advi- 
sory capacity should be able to help the small 
town to avoid the mistakes made elsewhere, 
but it should take care not to arouse the 
charge of paternalism. The commission worker 
should come to the town on the invitation of 
the local leaders, if she is to work most ef- 
fectively. Besides telling the experience of 
other towns in organizing libraries, she can 
help in the selection of books, in installing a 
simple loan system and other necessary rec- 
ords, and in providing the traveling library to 
supplement the local book collections. The 
use of these collections may make possible 
the diversion of part of the funds for the 
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maintenance of a reading room, and with the 
right kind of a librarian in charge, this room 
may be the most potent feature of the library's 
work. 

Certainly all the interests mentioned—the 
schools, the churches, the clubs—should be 
concerned in providing the public collection of 
books for the town, but they must rise above 
their particular interests to unite in service for 
the public good. Without their support the 
work would be well-nigh impossible 


MILITARY ENGINEERING 


Military reading course for civilian engi- 
neers. Engineering News, March 16, 1916 
p. 506-507. 

This list is classified and annotated, and 
contains fifty-one titles, arranged under the 
following headings: On military policy, con- 
duct of war and history, On permanent forti- 
fications, On organization, equipment and 
duties of engineer troops, On field engineer- 
ing, Miscellaneous works, Army service 
periodicals. 


MUNICIPAL REFERENCE WORK 


Report of committee on municipal reference 
libraries and archives. National municipal 
league. Spec. Libs., Feb., 1916. p. 19-21. 

There is urgent need of a central clearing 
house of municipal information, to save dupli- 
cated and wasted effort. The situation de- 
mands a central national bureau, which shall 
collect municipal documents, publish guides to 
this material, promote co-operation among 
local libraries, collect and index city ordi- 
nances, and use its information to answer in- 
quiries from city officials and others. 

The committee has carefully considered the 
question whether the proposed national bureau 
should be under government control, or be 
organized as a voluntary co-operative agency 
The Public Affairs Information Service, con- 
ducted by the H. W. Wilson company, is an 
example of the latter class. Mr. Lapp, a 
member of the committee, inclines to an ex 
tension of this service. The other members 
prefer control by the Library of Congress, and 
recommend that the National municipal league 
lay the matter before Congress. 

The suggestion that some cities now main- 
taining municipal libraries enlarge their scope 
to serve as a national bureau, is not regarded 
as feasible by the committee. 


ORGANIZATION. See Libraries, Small 
zation of 
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Overpue Book Day 

In the Public Library in Syracuse, N. Y., 
an interesting experiment was tried this 
spring in an effort to get back to the library 
shelves the books which had been so long 
overdue that hope of their recovery by the 
ordinary routine had been abandoned. An 
“Overdue Book Day” was planned, and is 
described by Paul M. Paine, the librarian, in 
the following letter: 

“I think the first suggestion for an Over- 
due Book Day came from Mrs. Cora M. 
Cahill, assistant in the circulation department. 
She thought something might be accomplished 
by making a big effort to get overdue books 
in all at once. We settled upon April roth 
for the day and announced in the news- 
papers of three days previous that books 
returned on that day would not be subject 
to fine. This caused a little confusion on 
the part of some of our patrons who could 
not see why they were not allowed to return 
their books on the day before and have the 
fine remitted. As a matter of fact they 
should have been given exactly this privilege 
whenever they demanded it for that would 
have been to our advantage and would have 
caused a much better feeling than telling 
them they must wait until the exact day was 
announced. 

“However I know of but one case where 
ill feeling resulted and on the whole the 
experiment succeeded, although the North 
branch was closed for repairs and the sta- 
tions had hardly a fair chance to take advan- 
tage of the occasion. We got back to the 
library 160 books on that day, a few of 
which had been missing since last year and 
some of which had been charged off as lost. 
I think we shall try it again sometime next 
fall and with our present knowledge we can 
get better results. Letters were written to 
principals of the schools asking them to an- 
nounce it to the pupils. Items were inserted 
in the newspapers and the students in the 
chapter houses and dormitories in the univer- 
sity were asked to help, but such a campaign 
to be really successful must have a wider 
and more thorough publicity.” 


READING COURSES 


Many libraries throughout the country have 
made a special feature this winter of grouping 
together and making available to the public 
the books needed to follow the reading courses 
planned by the Home Education Division of 
the United States Bureau of Education. The 
first two courses are as follows: 
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Course I, The World’s Literary Bibles, in- 
cluding: 

The Iliad and the Odyssey of Homer. 

The Divine Comedy of Dante. 

Shakespeare’s The Merchant of Venice. 

Shakespeare’s Macbeth. 

Shakespeare’s Hamlet. 

Shakespeare’s Othello. 

Goethe’s Faust. 
and Course II, which includes these eight 
books and also the nine following: 

Job. 

Isaiah. 

Deuteronomy. 

Prometheus Bound of Aeschylus. 

The Aeneid of Virgil. 

The Nibelungenlied. 

Cervantes’ Don Quixote. 

Select lays of Moliére. 

Milton’s Paradise Lost. 

The Bureau invites all who wish to under- 
take this course of reading under its direction 
to join its Second National Reading Circle. 
For admission to this circle it is only neces- 
sary to write to the “Home Education Division 
of the Bureau of Education, Washington, D. 
C.,” giving name, post office address, your age, 
and a very brief statement of education and 
occupation. 

To each person submitting satisfactory evi- 
dence of having read all the books on this list 
within three years from the time of joining the 
circle, there will be awarded a certificate bear- 
ing the seal of the United States Bureau of 
Education and signed by the Commissioner of 
Education. In states where the state depart- 
ment of education co-operates with the Bureau 
this certificate may bear the signature of the 
chief school officer of the state also. 

The other reading courses which are either 
ready or in course of preparation are as fol- 
lows: 

Course III. A reading course for parents 
(now ready). 

Course IV. Miscellaneous reading for boys 
(now ready). 

Course V. Miscellaneous reading for girls 
(now ready). 

Course VI. Thirty books of great fiction 
(now ready). 

Course VII. Some of the world’s heroes. 

Course VIII. American literature (now 
ready). 

Course IX. Biography. 

Course X. History. 

Readers may take one or more courses. 
They are required to read Course I twice dur- 
ing the three years succeeding enrollment. 
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Any other courses are to be read but once. 
No reading done previous to the date of en- 
rollment will be considered adequate. 

A certificate will be given for each course 
completed. 


READING TABLE 

“The problems involved in the selection of 
tables for the reading use of boys and girls 
are several,” writes Miss Caroline Burnite, 
director of children’s work for the Cleveland 
Public Library. “The chief difficulty, how- 
ever, is to secure a table which shall prompt 
correct posture on the part of the child users. 
Undoubtedly, many children have a natural 
tendency toward incorrect posture confirmed 
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when the book lies on a flat-top table, the 
distance from the eyes to the top varies from 
the distance to the bottom of the page in 
direct ratio to the size of the book. Since 
the child assumes a correct posture, easily 
and naturally, he shows no disposition to 
spread his arms on the tables, nor could he 
do so with comfort, because there is only a 
narrow ledge to keep the book from falling. 
Moreover it is noticed that the child turns 
the page correctly, at the top instead of the 
bottom of the page. 

“These tables were first designed for over- 
sized books, such as St. Nicholas. It was 
soon noticed that children preferred them 
when reading the smaller books as well. It 


Metal Giides 


\ 


Reading Table 5 O" Long 
in Scale 


by using the tables in the children’s room. 
It is noticeable in looking over children’s 
rooms that more children sit incorrectly than 
sit correctly; either they sit on their spines 
and with their chins too close to the tables, 
or else lean far over their book with 
shoulders rounded, with arms spread, and 
with chins a few inches from the page. 

“A recently designed slant-top reading 
table in use in the Cleveland Public Library, 
has been of great aid in securing correct 
posture. With a slant surface of about six- 
teen inches from top to bottom, and a slant 
of about eight inches, the tendency to lean 
over the table is almost entirely counteracted. 
The child sits correctly in his chair, as a 
rule, and there is a consequent lessened strain 
in reading, for the top of the page is about 
the same distance from the eyes as is the 
bottom of the page. On the other hand, 


is now planned to use them as fully as 
possible in the children’s rooms. For little 
children a table two inches lower at the lower 
edge and with a ten-inch slant is used. 

“One marked advantage which these tables 
have over the old flat-top table is this: they 
may be so placed that the light falls in the 
right direction, because the children sit at one 
side of the table only. No child can sit in 
such a way that the light is in his eyes, if 
the tables are placed with judgment. 

“A frequent remark of visitors who know 
of this experiment is, that the tables look 
better in the rooms than they expected. Know- 
ing the advantages, one even prefers their 
appearance to the usual tables, which become 
easily scratched and scarred by the buttons 
on the boys’ sleeves, and which cost con- 
siderably more. One librarian said she ex- 
pected to see a choir stall effect, and another 
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termed them “an admirable return to the 


mediazval !” 


Rurat COMMUNITIES, LipRARY WORK IN 

The farmer and his tools. Mary C. Lacey. 
Educational Review, March, 1916. p, 268- 
274. 

A discussion of books as tools for the 
farmer as well as for the doctor and lawyer. 
The author argues that the time has come 
when somebody ought to weed out the pub- 
lications on agriculture, and separate the 
really valuable, of which there is a vast deal, 
from the utterly valueless popular book com- 
piled only to sell. The latter class supports 
the contention of the non-reading farmer 
that book farming is valueless. The article 
refers in a general sort of way to some of 
the methods in gettiNg books to the farmers, 
such as the county library, the traveling li- 
brary, etc. 


Feeding the book hungry. Walter A. Dyer. 
Country Gentleman, April 1, 1916. 

A general account of the efforts put forth 
in various parts of the country to supply 
reading matter from libraries to persons in 
rural communities. Most of the article re- 
fers to the county and state traveling libra- 
ries, although there are a few paragraphs re- 
lating to the county library work as carried 
on at Hagerstown, Md., California, Oregon, 
etc. The article has several illustrations of 
the Hagerstown automobile book wagon. 
There are several minor inaccuracies in the 
article. 


Clover-land libraries are doing a splen- 
did work. Zana K. Miller. Clover-Land 
Vagazine, April, 1916. 

This is an illustrated article on the pub- 
lic libraries of the Upper Peninsula of Mich- 
igan, as follows: Marquette, Houghton, 
Stambaugh Township, Ishpeming, Painesdale, 
Iron wood, Crystal Falls, Hancock, and the 
Northern State Normal School Library, of 
20,000 volumes, at Marquette. 

Some of the libraries of this part of the 
state have an unusually large per capita cir- 
culation. The Public Library at Houghton 
gives Sunday lectures during the winter. The 
Library at Painsdale distributed in the 
spring of 1915 6000 penny packages of 
flower and vegetable seeds to children, and 
at Christmas through the efforts of friends 
of the library each child got a bag of candy. 
It would be interesting to see what would 
happen if one of the East Side branch li- 
braries in New York were to announce on a 
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given day the distribution of a bag of candy 
for each child. 


Progress versus difficulties. Mary Morison. 
Bull. of N. H, Pub. Libs., D., 1915. p. 136-138. 
The small country libraries in a rural state 
like New Hampshire often find a location con- 
venient to all the people difficult to secure. 
The books must often be in a spare room off 
the town hall or in some private house where 
the housekeeper is willing to look after them, 
and the hours are frequently not more than 
two or three a week. The question of income 
is serious. In the small towns the librarian’s 
service is often voluntary; in others she is 
given $5 to $10, to pay her, as is often said, 
“for sweeping out the dirt people bring in.” 
The libraries whose income is from $15 to 
$100 should spend practically all on books. 
The summer visitors who bestow on the li- 
brary a lot of cheap novels are a serious men- 
ace. The people need more help and education 
than they can get without outside help, and 
have as good a right to it in their libraries as 
in any other part of the educational system. 
The state school inspector is paid a good sal- 
ary, but the library commission appointed by 
the state has no money and can only help the 
smaller libraries by advice. Gifts of books and 
traveling libraries and traveling picture col- 
lections all help, but the thing that is really 
needed is a centralized plan of library work 
so that the little libraries may appeal to the 
authorities at the state capital and be shown 
how to get what they want either from the 
State Library or from some neighboring larger 
library. 
RuRAL Lipraries. See Carnegie United King- 
dom Trust—Report by Prof. Adams 


Sararies. See Carnegie United Kingdom 
Trust—Report by Prof. Adams 


ScHoo. tipraries. See High schools—Co- 
operation from public libraries; Interme- 
diate school libraries 

Liprary RELATIONS WITH 
Library work and the public schools. 

Charles Hughes Johnston. School and So- 

ciety, March 18, 1916. p. 408-411. 

This is the stenographic report of an ad- 
dress by Prof. Hughes of the University of 
Illinois, at the Illinois State Library Associa- 
tion meeting, held at Urbana on November 
5, 1915. 

Sicx, Book SELECTION FOR THE 
“What can I find to read aloud?” Some 

books for the convalescent patient. Edith 

Kathleen Jones. The Nurse, F., 1916. p. 79- 
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88. (Also separately printed, with editorial 
comment. ) 

Miss Jones, who is the librarian of the Mc- 
Lean Hospital at Waverley, Mass., offers in this 
paper “not a compilation of favorite books, 
but rather a loosely classified catalog of a 
number of stories, poems, and essays which 
‘read aloud well’ (all books do not, however 
absorbing they may be), and which, therefore, 
may offer some suggestions to nurses of con- 
valescent or chronic patients. Some well- 
known books and authors are purposely omit- 
ted because of the very fact that they are so 
well known—Longfellow, Whittier, Tennyson, 
Dickens, and Thackeray, for instance.” 

Following her informal comment on a num- 
ber of books which nearly every one enjoys, as 
well as those which appeal chiefly to men and 
those which are “as interesting as a story,” is 
a bibliography compiled by Julia S. Stockett of 
the University of Wisconsin Library School, 
in collaboration with Miss Jones. This divides 
the fiction into two groups, short stories and 
light fiction, and novels. The non-fiction is 
subdivided into description and travel, essays 
and letters, books of outdoor life, poems, and 
biography. 


Specrac Lipraries ASSOCIATION 

Résumé of the association's activities. Guy 
E, Marion. Spec. Libs., N., 1915. p. 143-146. 

Since Mr. Marion assumed the secretaryship 
of the Special Libraries Association, in the 
spring of 1910, its membership has increased 
from 75 to 354. On the association’s list may 
be found libraries for railways, business 
houses, manufacturing concerns, laboratories, 
agricultural interests and municipal reference 
workers. Much of the success of “the library 
idea in business” he attributes to the official 
organ of the association, Special Libraries, 
which was started in January, 1910, and is now 
edited by Mr. John A. Lapp of Indianapolis. 

Many separate bibliographies have been 
published, chief among them being the “Bib- 
liography of scientific management and effici- 
ency” prepared by the Library of Congress for 
the Efficiency Society of New York, and the 
“City planning list,” compiled by Miss Kimball 
of Harvard, in co-operation with the Library 
of Congress. 

The year 1915 witnessed the publication of 
chapter eight of the “Manual of library econ- 
omy,” prepared by the retiring president, Rich- 
ard H. Johnston, of Washington, D. C., and 
entitled “Special libraries.” Though written 
to tell the story of the special libraries move- 
ment to those engaged in other library ac- 
tivities, its pleasing style will commend it to 
members of the association. 
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Descriptive articles on the operation of in- 
dividual libraries have been of great service 
to young librarians starting a special library 
career. A valuable report on the handling of 
clippings was submitted by Mr. Cunningham, 
at the Kaaterskill conference. A committee 
to investigate training for special libraries 
made some preliminary inquiries into this 
important subject. 

The association has encouraged co-operation 
among special librarians by constituting a na- 
tional advisory board made up of district 
heads representing different sections. 

The business man’s view of special libraries 
is embodied in Mr. Marion's comment: 

“Give me the Boston telephone book, the 
New York, Philadelphia and Chicago tele- 
phone books, a desk with a pad of paper, my 
present acquaintance with the Special Libraries 
Association and, I might say almost no books, 
and I should not be afraid to offer myself as 
a special librarian to many a business house.” 
The business man prefers a librarian who gives 
him the facts he wants, not the books from 
which to extract them. 

Mr. Marion advocates a publicity campaign 
dealing with the application of the library idea 
in industries. He concludes with a plea for 
adequate headquarters, and for paid workers 
to carry on the rapidly increasing work of the 
association. 


TAXATION FOR LIpRARIES. See Finance. 


Bibliographical Wotes 

“Notes on legal bibliography,” by Frederick 
C. Hicks, the law librarian at Columbia 
University, have been reprinted from the 
Law Library Journal of January, 1916. The 
“notes” supplement his “Aids to the study 
and use of law books” published in 1913, and 
give approximately 150 additional references. 

The Agricultural Extension Department of 
the International Harvester Company, in Chi- 
cago, has prepared a number of practical lec- 
tures on agriculture, illustrated by charts and 
lantern slides, which will be furnished to in- 
dividuals or institutions willing to pay ex- 
press charges to and from Chicago. No rental 
charge is made for the use of charts or slides. 

A catalog of the business books in the 
Business branch of the Newark Public Li- 
brary, which with its 1600 titles will prove 
practically a record of the best business liter- 
ature of the day and is endorsed by the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of America, is 
announced for early publication by the H. 
W. Wilson Company. 
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The U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics lists 
in its Monthly Review all the official reports 
relating to labor received at the bureau, in- 
cluding state and foreign reports, with a 
brief note or statement as to the character 
of each report or its contents. Bulletin 174 
of the bureau is a subject index of its pub- 
lications. 

In Legislation bulletin 41 of the New York 
State Library, William E. Hannan, the legis- 
lative reference librarian, has prepared a 
historical summary of the legislation in New 
York State looking toward the establishment 
of a system of mothers’ pensions. The bulletin 
also contains in tabulated form a digest of 
similar laws in twenty-eight other states, and 
other useful information on the subject. 

Trinity College Bulletin for April is given 
over to the publication of a list of current 
periodicals in the libraries of Hartford, Ct. 
The list is in two parts, the first in alpha- 
betical arrangement and the second classified 
by subjects, and the various libraries in 
which the periodicals are located are indicated 
after each title. The suggestion for compil- 
ing the list was made by Howard R. Hill 
of Trinity College Library, and the work of 
collecting and arranging the data was per- 
formed by him. 

The 1916 “Catalogue of books in the ‘Moon’ 
type for the blind” has been issued by the 
Pennsylvania Home Teaching Society and 
Free Circulating Library for the Blind. This 
society has a special department in the Free 
Library of Philadelphia, and a branch de- 
posited in the Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh. From these two libraries 27,078 
volumes of embossed books were distributed 
in 1915, and of this number 18,928 were in 
Moon type, which has been found the easiest 
for adult readers to master. 

A copy of the 22I-page catalog issued in 
November, 1915, by the Public Library in 
Hilversum, Holland, has been received. It 
includes the volumes of Dutch language and 
literature, Flemish literature (in both cases 
inclusive of fiction) and the translations from 
other languages into Dutch, which are to 
be found in the library. In many cases the 
location of reviews of the titles included in 
the list, is indicated under the book’s entry, 
and for books which might reasonably have 
been looked for in more than one place, the 
entry is repeated as often as necessary. 

A “Supplementary catalog of books for 
district, township and high school libraries 
in the state of Michigan” has been published 
under the joint sponsorship of Mrs. Mary C. 
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Spencer, state librarian, and Fred L. Keeler, 
superintendent of public instruction. This in- 
cludes the best books for school libraries 
published since the lists for district school 
libraries and for township and high school 
libraries published in 1914 and I9I5 respec- 
tively. Net prices for the books are quoted, 
and a corrected list of prices for the 1914 
list is also given. 

A manual for the guidance of those who 
lack library training but who must neverthe- 
less take charge of the libraries in the hos- 
pitals or other institutions in which they are 
employed, is being prepared by Miss Carrie E, 
Scott of the Indiana Library Commission. 
The need of such a manual was felt by the A. 
L. A. committee on library work in state 
institutions, and it will be brought out dur- 
ing the summer by the A. L. A. publishing 
board. The choice and preparation of books 
and their classification will be considered, also 
the making and keeping of the standard li- 
brary records, including the catalog, and the 
supplies necessary for its upkeep. 


The University of Illinois Library has a 
new edition of its “List of American and 
English novels” which aims to include only 
the best and runs to less than 100 titles, 
arranged in three groups—those written be- 
fore 1880, those written between 1880 and 
1900, and between 1900 and 1915. The books 
were selected by Miss Emma Felsenthal, 
reference assistant, and F. K. W. Drury, 
assistant librarian, who based their work on 
a list of 101 titles first issued in 1907. This 
list is supplemented by one of 160 “Familiar 
foreign novels in English translation” issued 
some years ago, and it is hoped to round out 
the fiction lists with a “Short story” selec- 
tion at an early date. 


The official library journal of Norway, For 
Folke- og Barnebogsamlinger, has appeared 
under a new title For Folkeoplysning (Public 
Instruction), beginning with the number for 
January, 1916. The magazine is the official 
organ of all the libraries that come under the 
jurisdiction of the Department of Church 
and Education which it represents. The new 
title, which the editors do not altogether like 
but apologize for as the best they could 
find, is intended to include the work of the 
“People’s Academies” or University Exten- 
sion courses, now managed together with 
the libraries by a special sub-department. 
Volume 1, no. 1 of the new journal gives 
tables of circulation of public libraries (this 
does not include scientific or university or 
college libraries) from 50 Norwegian towns. 
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There was altogether a yearly circulation for 
these libraries of 1,392,287 volumes, an in- 
crease of over 100,000 over the preceding 
year. The highest percentage of circulation 
per capita of the city’s population was in 
Kristianssand where the rate was 4.03. 


RECENT BOOKS ON LIBRARY 


ECONOMY 
CLASSIFICATION 
Bacon, Corinne. Classification. A. L. A. Pub. 
Board. 34 p. (8 p. bibl.). 10 ¢. (Preprint of 


“Manual of library economy.” Chapter xv111.) 


FURNITURE 


Eastman, Linda A. Furniture, fixtures, and 
equipment. A. L. A. Pub. Board. 16 p._ 10 c. 
(Preprint of ““Manual of library economy.” Chapter 


x1.) 


RECENT BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
GENERAL 
A catatocuve of rare and valuable books including 
works on America, bibliography, fine arts, Ireland, 
tracts on the Irish Rebellion, ophthalmology, Scot- 
land, Wales, and a selection of important new 
books. London: Bernard Quaritch. i18 p. 1 s. 


SUBJECT BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
ADVERTISING 
Advertising Club 
Committee, comp. 
library. Indianapolis: 
Clubs of the World, 1915.] 
Meyer, H. H. B., comp. 
advertising. (In Spec. Libs., Ap 
AztTEcs 
Waterman, 


of Los 
The nucleus for 
Associated 
35 p. 
List of references on 
» 1916. p. 61-76.) 


Angeles—Educational 
an Ad Club 
Advertising 


T. T. The delineation of the day- 
signs in the Aztec manuscripts. Berkeley, Cal.: 
Univ. of Cal. 4 p. bibl. $1. (Publications in 
American archxology and ethnology.) 


Hustvedt, Sigurd Bernhard. Ballad criticism 
in Scandinavia and Great Britain during the 
eighteenth century. New York: American-Scan- 
dinavian Foundation. 12 p. bibl. $3. (Scan- 
dinavian monographs.) 


Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School for 


the Blind. Special reference library of books re- 
lating to the blind, compiled under the direction of 
Edward E. Allen. First supplement to Part 1— 
Books in English. Boston: Press of Geo. H. Ellis 
Co. 128 p. 
BooxpLaTes 
Bibliography of bibliographies of book plates. 


(In Publishers’ Weekly, S. 4, 1915. p. 634-635.) 


CALI FoRNIA—GEOGRAPHY 


urst, David M. Physiographic features of 
Cache creek in Yolo county. erkeley, Cal: Univ. 
of Cal. bibls. 40 c. (Publications in geography.) 


CaLIFoRNIA—GEOLOGY 
Clark, Bruce Lawrence. The occurrence of Oli- 
gocene in the Contra Costa hills of middle Cali- 


fornia, Berkeley, Cal.: Univ. of Cal., 1915. bibls. 
10 ¢. (Publications in geology.) 
Cuesterton, Gitpert 
West, Julius. G. Chesterton; a critical study. 
Dodd, Mead. 7 p. bibl. $2 n. 
Cuurcn History 
Platner, John Winthrop. A bibliography of early 
church history in English. (In Bulletin of the 
General Theological Library, Boston. Ap., 1916. 
p. 13-18. Spec. reading list no. 25.) 
CLASSIFICATION 
Bacon, Corinne. Classification. A. L. A. Pub. 
Board. & p. bibl 10 ¢. (In Preprint of “‘“Manual 


of library economy,” chapter xvii1.) 
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CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTIONS 
Shearer, A. H. List of documentary material 


relating to state constitutional conventions 1776- 
1912. Chicago: Newberry Library, 1915. 37 p. 
CORONER 
Powell, F. W. The office of coroner. (In Nag. 
unic. Rev., Jl, 1015. p. 531-537.) 
Crime 
Chicago City Council Committee on Crime. Re- 
port, Mar. 22, 1915, 2 p. bibl. 
DEBATING 
Arnold, John Henry. The debater’s guide. Cedar 
Falls, Ia.: The author. bibls. 25 c. 
Disease 
Deaderick, William Heiskell, and Thompson, 
Loyd Oscar. The endemic diseases of the southern 
states. Saunders. i2 p. bibl. $5 n. 
Divorce 
List of references on divorce, submitted to the 


Judiciary Committee of the Senate (63rd Congress, 
3d sess.) in connection with S. J, res. 109, a reso- 
lution proposing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States relating to divorce. 1915. 
Ito p. 
Drama 
Foshay, Florence E. Twentieth century dramas: 
English, Irish, American. Part tv American 
dramas (concluded). (In Bull. of Bibl., Ap., 1916. 
Pp. 44-46.) 
Economics 


Economic and political sciences. Law, London: 
The Athenaeum, April 8 i916. 28 p. nm. 
(The Athenaeum subject index to periodicals: 
1915.) 

EpvcaTION 


literature in 


Teaching 
Houghton 


Bolenius, Emma Miller. 
high school. 


the grammar grades and 


Mifflin, tots. 3 p. bibl. $1.25 n. 

Education. London: The Athenaeum, Mar. 11, 
1916. 16 p. 1 Ss. mn. (The Athenaeum subject 
index to periodicals, 1915.) 

ENGINEERING 

Mead, Daniel Webster Notes on contracts, 

specifications, and engineering relations. Madison, 


bibls. $2.50. 


Wis.: State Journal Printing Co. 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
Leiper, M. A. 
schools. Ginn.  bibls. 
EvRoPEAN WAR 
The European War; some works recently added 
to the library. (In Bull. of the N. A , Ap., 
1916. p. 373-386.) 
Fine arts—Uwnitep States 
Bibliography of the American artists represented 
in the second exposition of American Federation 
of Arts. Sugene, Ore.; University of Ore- 
gon L. 8 p- 
FoLKLore 
Choix de livres sur 
légendes, mythes, chansons, 
contes, piéces de théatre, dialectes, 


Language work in elementary 


$1.25 n. 


le folklore. I. Almanachs, 
livres populaires, 
proverbes, etc. 


The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff. 64 p. (Catalogue 
no. 413. 883 items.) 
Foon, Pure 
Winton, Andrew Lincoln, and others The 


microscopy of vegetable foods; with special refer- 
ence to the detection of adulteration and the 


diagnosis of mixtures. Wiley. 4 p. bibl. $6.50 n. 
France—CoMMERCIAL ORGANIZATIONS 

Commercial organizations in France Gov. 

Prtg. Off., 1915. 75 p. (U. S. Dept. of Commerce. 


Special agents series, no. 98.) 
Garapacos Istanns—Botany 
Kroeber, Alfred Louis Floral relations amon 
the Galapagos Islands. Berkeley, Cal.: Univ. o 
Cal. bibls. 20 c. (Publications in botany.) 


Gas 
Rittmann, W. F., and Whitaker, M. C. A bibli- 
ography of the chemistry of gas manufacture. Gov. 
Prtg. Off., 1915. 29 p. (U. S. Bur. of Mines. 
Technical papers, no. 120.) 
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Inptana—Hisrory 
Sweet, William Warren. Circuit-rider days in 
Indiana. Indianapolis: W. K. Stewart Co. 6 p. 
bibl. $1.so n. 
INDUSTRIES 
Josephson, A. G. S. List of books on the history 
of industry and industrial arts. Chicago: John 
Crerar Library, 1915. 486 p 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 
A brief list of books suggested for reading and 
study. 2 p. (Supplement to “Official register of 
Harvard University. School of landscape archi- 
tecture.” Vol. x11, mo. 111, part 3. Dec. 28, 1915.) 
LANGUAGE 
Language and literature. Part 1, Classical and 
oriental languages, literature and archxology. Part 
11, Modern languages, including bibliography and 


library management. London: The Athenaeum, 
Mar. 31, 1916. 33 Pp. 18. 6d. n. (The Athenaeum 
subject index to periodicals: 1915.) 

Law 


Economic and political sciences. Law. London: 
The Athenaeum, April 8, 1916. 28 p. ts. n. 
(The Athenaeum subject index to periodicals: 1915.) 

Hicks, Frederick C. “Notes on legal bibliography 
(supplementing “Aids to the study and use of law 
books”). 8 p. (Repr. from Law Lib. Jour., Ja., 
1916.) 

LIFE INSURANCE 

Huebner, Solomon S$ Life insurance. Apple 

ton, rors. bibls 
MAGAZINES 

Stevens, Ethel, comp. American ge maga- 
zines; a bibliography. Part 1. In Bull. of Bibi., 
Ap., 1916 41-43.) 

Macna CHarta 

Bibliography on Magna Charta [for the 7ooth 
anniversary of the signing of the great charter]. 
(In New York Times Book Review, Je. 13, 1915. 
Pp. 222.) 

MATHEMATICS 

Ford, Lester R. An introduction to the a of 
automorphic functions. G. E. Stechert, 1915. 8 p. 
bibl. $1.40 n (Edinburgh mathematical tracts.) 

Miller, George Abram. Historical introduction to 
mathematical literature. Macmillan. 16 p. bibl. 
$1.60 n. 

Peter, Luther C. The principles and practice of 
perimetry. Lea & Febiger. 15 p. bibl. $2.50 n. 

MeEpIcINe 

Webster, Ralph Waldo. Diagnostic methods, 
chemical, bacteriological and microscopical; a text- 
book for students and practitioners. 5, ed. rev. and 
enl. Blakiston. bibls. $4.50 n. 

MINIMUM WAGE 

Minimum wage legislation in Australasia. (In 
New York State Factory Investigating Commission. 
Report, 1915. Vv. 4, Pp. 2252-2261.) 

Select list of references to books and periodicals 
(in English) on the minimum wage, (In Minimum 
wage legislation in the United States and foreign 
countries. United States Bur. of Labor Statistics. 
Bull. no. 167, Misc. series no. 8. p. 321-328.) 

MIsstons 

Mason, Mrs. Caroline Atwater. World missions 
and world peace; a study of Christ’s conquest. 
West Medford, Mass.: Central Committee on United 
Study of Foreign Missions. 3 p. bibl. 30 «. 

MONROE DOCTRINE 

Phelps, Edith M., comp. Selected articles on 
the Monroe doctrine. 2. and enl. ed. H. W. Wil- 
son Co,, 1rots-16. 16 p. bibl. $1 mn. (Debater’s 
handbook series.) 

Music 
Miller, Dayton Clarence. The science of musical 
sounds. Macmillan. 9 p. bibl. $2.50 n. 

Music. London: The Athenaeum, Feb. 20, 1916. 
12 p. 6d. n. (The Athenaeum subject index to 
periodicals: i915.) 

Musi Prano 
Sternberg, Constantin Ivanovich von, ed. Modern 
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Russian piano music. 2 v. Ditson, 1915. 6p. bibl 
$2.50. (Musicians’ library.) 
Music, SHAKESPEAREAN 
Shakespearean music. (In Bull. of the Boston 
. L., Mar., 1916, p. 86-98.) 


Nervous SYSTEM 
Gaskell, Walter Holbrook, M.D. The 
nervous system. Longmans. 14 p. bibl $:.80 na 
(Monographs on physiology.) 
New ENGLAND PRIMER 
Heartman, Charles F., comp. The New England 
rimer prior to 1830; a bibliographical check list 
New York: Heartman. 117 p. $6. 


Peace 
Bigelow, Major John, Jr. World peace; how 
war cannot be abolished; how it may be abolished 
Kennerley. 9 p. bibl. $1.50 n. 
PELLAGRA 
Prevalence of pellagra. (In U. S. Public Health 
Service. Report, Oct. 22, 1915. p. 3131.) 
Perionicats, Russtan 
Rosenthal, Herman, comp. Russian, other Slav- 
onic and Baltic periodicals in the New York Public 
Library. (In Bull. of the N. Y. P. L., Ap., 1916. 
P. 339-372.) 
Poetry 
Springfield (Mass.) City Library. Recent poetry; 
a list of some of the best contemporary poetry 
added to the City Library during the years 1908 
1915. 37 Pp. 25 c. 
Pouice pocs 
Police dogs. (In Journal of the American In 
stitute of Criminal Law and Criminology, J1., 1915 
P. 293-294.) 
Psycno.ocy 
Gates, Arthur Irving. Variations in efficiency 
during the day; together with practice effects, sex 
differences and correlations. Berkeley, Cal.: Univ. 
of Cal. 6 p. bibl. $1.50. (Publications in psychol 
ogy.) 
Pusiic scHooLs 
Bunker, Frank Fosest, Reorganization of the pub- 
lic school system. Gov. Prtg. Off. 6 p. bibl. ww Ss 
Bur. of Educ. Bull. no. 8.) ) 
Pusiic VALUATION oF 
American Society of Civil Engineers Bibli 
ography on valuation of public utilities; to Decem- 
ber 23rd, 1915. New York City: American Electric 
Railway Assn. 72 p. 
RECALL 
Barnett, J. D. Operation of the initiative, refer 
endum and recall in Oregon. Macmillan, tors 
7 p. bibl. 
RELIGION 
Hastings, James, and others, eds. Encyclopedia of 
religion and ethics. Vol. 8, Life and death—Mulla 
Scribner. bibls. $7 n 
RURAL LIFE 
Kennedy, Joseph. Rural life and the rural 
school. American Book Co., 1915. 5 p. bibl 
Russta—Po.iticS AND GOVERNMENT 
Stanoyevich, Milivoy S. Russian foreign policy 
in the East. Oakland, Cal.: Liberty Pub, Co. [1425 
Alice St.] 9 p. bibl. 50 c. 
SCHOOLHOUSE SANITATION 
Schoolhouse sanitation, a study of the laws and 
regulations governing the hygiene and sanitation of 
schoolhouses. Gov. Prtg. Off., tots. 4 p. bibl 
(U. S, Bur. of Educ. Bull, 1915, no. 21.) 
Scrence 
Science and technology; with special reference 
to the war in its technological aspects. London: 
The Athenaeum, Feb. 12, 1916. 79 p. 2s. 6d. n 
(The Athenaeum subject index to periodicals: 
191s.) 
Swakespeare, WILLIAM 
Bartlett, Henrietta, and Pollard, Alfred William, 
eds. A census of Shakespeare’s plays in quarto, 
1594-1709; with an _ introduction. Published for 
the Elizabethan Club of Yale University, in memory 
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of Thomas Raynesford Lounsbury. Limited ed. 

New Haven, Ct.: Yale Univ. 152 p. $7.50 n. 
Catalogue of the Shakespeare exhibition held in 
the Bodleian Library to commemorate the death 
of Shakespeare, April 23, 1616. Oxford, Eng.: The 
Bodleian Library. 99 p. Ss. n. 

Hatcher, Orlie Latham. A book for Shake- 
speare plays and pageants; a treasury of Eliza- 
bethan and Shakespearean detail for producers, stage 
managers, actors, artists, and students... Dutton, 
5 p. bibl. $2 n. 

William Shakespeare: 1616-1916; list of books 
in the Free Public Library of Jersey City. 31 p. 

Simons, Menno 

Horsch, John. Menno Simons, his life, labors 
and teachings Scottdale, Pa.: The author, care 
Mennonite Pub. House. 11 p. bibl. $1.25. 

SINGLE TAX 

Haig, Robert Murray. The exemption of im- 
provements from taxation in Canada and the United 
States: report prepared for the committee on taxa- 
tion of the city of New York. New York: Com- 
mittee on Taxation, 1915. 1 p. selected references. 

Social SCIENCE 

Selected list of books on social subjects published 
in 1915. (In Bulletin of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion L., Ap., 1916. 3 p. 

SoctaL SERVICE 

Davis, Philip. Field of social service. Small, 
Maynard, 191s. bibl. 

Henderson, Charles Richmond. Citizens in in- 
dustry. Appleton, rg1s. 10 p. bibl. 

SocioLocy 

Kirkpatrick, Edwin Asbury. Fundamentals of 
sociology ; with special emphasis upon community 
and educational problems. Houghton Mifflin. 12 
p. bibl. $1.25 n. 

Soutn AMERICA 

Brief bibliography of books in English, Spanish 
and Portuguese, relating to the republics commonly 
called Latin American, with comments by Peter 
H. Goldsmith, Director of the Pan-American 
Division of the American Association for Interna- 
tional Conciliation. Macmillan, to1s5. 107 p. 

STATE GOVERNMENT 

Reed, Thomas H. Government for the people. 

Huebsch, bibls. 
SwIMMING POOLS 

Essentials of swimming pool sanitation in the 
United States. Gov, Prtg. Off. (Public health 
reports. Sept. 17, 1915. p. 2810-2811.) 

TAXATION 

California Commonwealth Club. Transactions, 
Oct., 1915. § p. bibl 

Mathews, Frederic. Taxation and the distribu- 
tion of wealth. Doubleday, Page, 1974. 7 p. bibl. 

TECHNOLOGY 

New technical books; a selected list on indus- 
trial arts and engineering added to the New York 
Public Library December 1915-Febrary 1916. 27_p. 

THEOLOGY 

Theology and philosophy. London: The Athenaeum, 
Mar. 11 1916. 33 p. 1s. 6d. n. (The Athenaeum 
subject index to periodicals: 1915.) 

TRANSPORTATION 

Doolittle, Frederick William. Studies in the 
cost of urban transportation service. New York: 
Amer, Electric Railway Assn. 5 p. bibl. $3.50. 

UKRAINIA 

Bjérkman, Edwin August, and others. Ukraine's 
claim to freedom; an appeal for justice on behalf 
of thirty-five millions. Jersey City, N. : 
Ukrainian Nat. Assn., 1915. 4 p. bibl. so c. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 
Unemployment; supplemental bibliography, in- 
cluding lists of references on unemployment, em- 
ployment exchanges, and unemployment insurance. 
(In Amer. Labor Legislation Review, Je., 1915. 
P. 459-463.) 
Unitep States—History 

McLaughlin, Andrew Cunningham, end Van 
Tyne, Claude Halstead. A history of the United 
States for schools. Appleton, 1915. bibls. $1 n. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
of surveys bearing on vocational 
education. Manual Training and Vocational Educa- 


tion, Ja., 1916. p. 372-376. 


Waces 
Workmen’s compensation. (In Bull. no. 24 of 
the University of Oklahoma, 1915. p. 121-127.) 


Battle or 
Waterloo bibliography. (In New York Tunes 
Book Review, Je. 13, 1915. p. 221-222. —Repr. 
from John Codman Ropes’ The campaign of Water 
loo, a military history.) 


The Open Round Table 
SPECIALIZATION IN LIBRARIES 
In a letter written last winter to Mr. G. W. 
Lee of Boston, Dr. E. C. Richardson, librarian 
of Princeton University, discussed at length 
the question of specialization and of sponsor- 
ships for knowledge in which Mr. Lee has 
been so actively interested. Through the 
courtesy of the latter we are enabled to 
reprint the greater part of Dr. Richardson's 
letter in this column. 
The problem which you are 


approaching from the standpoint of getting 
and giving information is much the same as 
the one that we university and referenc: 
librarians are approaching from the stand 
point of the purchase and storage of books— 
at least, the only solution in either event lies 
in specialization and co-operation ; i.¢., devising 
means of letting others use our specialties, 
and letting us use theirs. I figure that there 
are five million books in the world which 
some one of our professors is liable to want 
for use any day. It is obvious folly for 
thirty universities, and still greater folly for 
seven or eight hundred colleges to expect 
to buy, house, care for, and catalog five mil- 
lion volumes, and the absurdity, especially in 
the duplication of housing and cataloging, is 
just as real, if not as great, until one gets 
down to about a million volumes for the 
larger universities, and down to fifty thousand 
or one hundred thousand volumes for the 
medium college. 

“Some of us are actually doing something 
in the way of specialization; e. g., Columbia 
keeps a remarkable collection in the history 
of school and college text books. A_ few 
weeks ago, I sent three or four hundred such 
books which had come in to us in the past 
three or four years and had been laid away 
for this disposition, and this is not the first 
consignment by any means, as we have been 
doing it for a great many years. These are 
not, by an means, duplicates; the point simply 
is, ‘Shall we invest $300 housing, plus $140 
cataloging, and a cent a piece annually, at 
least, for upkeep, or say, roughly at least $20 
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a year for a lot of books very rarely of use, 
and which, when used, will be better used 
in connection with a rich collection?’ It 
would be actually cheaper for the library to 
pay a professor's expenses to New York and 
back and his day’s salary to boot. 

“Of course, we risk the establishment of a 
school for pedagogy here, and the need of a 
representative collection, but even then, it is 
not worth while to have in this country more 
than two or three, or at most five or six 
properly distributed library collections of this 
sort to serve every reasonable need. I am 
personally of the opinion that specialization 
on these grounds could be extended tremen- 
dously. And this, of course, links right up 
with your idea, because, as you suggest, 
wherever there is specialization, there must 
be the accurate bibliographical knowledge of 
the specialist. 

“At the meeting of the American Library 
Institute at Atlantic City this year [1915], 
this matter was discussed more or less, also, 
from the point of view of co-operative catalog- 
ing. It started with Dr. Hill’s collection 
on Costumes, and the point was made as to 
whether he was prepared to make his collec- 
tion complete and be responsible for an 
analytical and cumulative catalog of all his 
material, introducing even, in the case of un- 
usual books, possibly, indication to other 
places where copies could be found, and in- 
troducing into the catalog even analysis of 
a few books which he could not secure for 
his own library on account of their rarity. 

. . They asked me to take the presi- 
dency of the American Library Institute, and 
I said that I would do so provided they were 
all cordially of a mind to radically change 
operations so that it should be an association 
for the promotion of higher education, learn- 
ing, and research in library matters, and co- 
operation between reference libraries in this 
matter of specializing and furnishing one 
another catalog information of their special- 
ties. In short, it is in line with your idea of 
sponsorship for specialties. 

“We have swapped notes before on the ad- 
vantage of the ordinary joint lists of periodi- 
cals and their value for locating copies, which, 
of course, is somewhat different from the 
problem of co-operative information, and yet 
it does bear precisely on the matter of locat- 
ing specialties. I have myself prepared, as 
chairman of the bibliographical committee 
of the American Historical Association, such 
a co-operative list of “Collections on Euro- 
pean history in American libraries,” and I 
have been very much impressed with the 
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enormous possibilities of the saving in catalog- 
ing expenses to the various university libraries 
which would result either by dividing up the 
specialties, or in having Harvard, which has 
increased its collections since this list was 
published until it includes not far from 
ninety per cent. of the collections, analyze 
these, and keep up a cumulative analytical 
catalog of this whole specialty. 

“Of course, the point that you make about 
the analyzed information as distinguished 
from the book information is one of the most 
vital and live ones in modern libraries be- 
cause much of the liveliest information for 
practical purposes is in the periodical or 
pamphlet form. Here the university library 
problem gets into the millions very fast, and 
the need of specialization becomes enormous. 

“When it comes to the actual swapping of 
information and the matter of charging and 
so on, theoretically each library might well 
afford to furnish its information freely to 
other libraries or to persons applying through 
the reference departments of all other libraries 
on the ground that it would average up in the 
long run. Practically, it would result in the 
bulk of the burden falling on a few big 
libraries unless the matter were carried to a 
very high degree of organization, just as it 
does in the case of the inter-library loan, 
which is based on this principle. As a matter 
of fact, this results in a very large burden 
being thrown on Harvard and a few other 
libraries which are likely to have the books, 
while on the other hand, it has very few 
opportunities to call correspondingly on small 
libraries. If it were possible to have a very 
strong organization for indicating where 
specialties and individual copies of books 
could be found, it would be possible to lift 
a great deal of Harvard’s burden by their 
simply referring applicants to them to spon- 
sored collections; and at the same time it 
would reveal in the smaller libraries little 
specialties and unusual books, which, if 
available for the use of the Harvard pro- 
fessors, would tend to equalize in the other 
direction. I am convinced that there is an 
enormous waste in American libraries by 
duplication, which could be saved by special- 
ties and organized information as to location 
of the specialties. It strikes me that with 
organized service of information as to the 
location of specialties and copies of unusual 
books, libraries could easily and inexpensively 
furnish information as to location of the 
speciality; and the specialty, bibliographical 
information; but if information was wanted 
as to the contents of books and articles re- 
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ferred to, it would be on some system of 
payments, of course, or the big reference 
libraries would be overwhelmed. Even special 
bibliographical information of any extent 
which could not be supplied by printed or 
mimeographed lists would have to be some- 
what protected from abuse. 

“The crux of the whole matter is simply 
capital. We in the Library Association have 
attempted a dozen things of this sort in this 
way. They are useful for those who have 
leisure to read them consistently, and com- 
bine notes on them, but they always peter 
out, although serving a certain usefulness 
meantime. You have worked out an admir- 
ably stimulating, thoroughly useful, practical 
idea which, from my university library stand- 
point, I would describe as co-operation of 
reference departments. Some of the rest of 
us have had pretty thoroughly worked out 
ideas of co-operation of purchase departments 
to promote specialization and to avoid dupli- 
cations. Again, and still more fully, practical 
schemes of co-operation in cataloging have 
been experimented on until they are no longer 
experiments, but simply business unaccom- 
plished for lack of capital. I have no doubt 
myself that the thirty or so university libraries 
which spend $700,000 or $800,000 a year for 
the purchase of books could double their 
efficiency for American education by a well- 
capitalized organization for promoting co- 
operative selection and distribution of books 
among these libraries and a co-operative 
catalog, and I think that, unless the Library 
of Congress or one of the great foundations 
is about to take this up on an adequate scale, 
it will be necessary for these thirty university 
libraries to make some sort of a voluntary 
association and do something radical. It is 
preposterous and appalling, the waste of 
money involved in this random purchasing 
for individual need as it occurs, and duplicate 
analyses. I think that we shall be able to 
do a lot anyway without quite so much 
capital by pushing the idea of what you have 
called sponsorship; i.e, making complete 
specialized collections and complete analyzed 
catalogs of these collections. The reference 
end work of this which you have in mind is 
in the university libraries very much develop- 
ing by the demand for state-wide help from 
the university libraries in connection with 
University Extension activities, and there is 
a tremendous field in university libraries for 
just the sort of reference work which you 
suggest, and in fields of high technical 
scholarship in history, language, science, etc. 
You are aiming at the live present-day 
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economic use, and we have to consider that, 
too. As a matter of fact, we have already 
taken up the Pliny Fisk Library in that spirit; 
e.g., the librarian next week goes through 
the documents of one of the big trust com- 
panies in New York, and they have promised 
to give us photostat copies of all the things 
that we lack in a large particular specialty. 
We shall be able, in turn, to furnish photostat 
copies; and indeed in our modern library 
work I have become convinced that one of 
the best reference ways in which libraries can 
help one another is in this of furnishing type- 
written or photostat material to one another. 

“T congratulate you on your useful develop- 
ment of a really very practical matter, and I 
repeat that my conviction is that somehow, 
somewhere, ordinary financial common-sense 
must bring us to the point of co-ordinated 
work which may, in effect, as I have sug- 
gested, double in the case of thirty university 
libraries the permanent value of $1,200,000 a 
year, more or less, spent by them for the 
purchase of books and the cataloging of them. 
When one thinks that the by-product of such 
a co-operation of even thirty libraries would 
be worth far more to all the libraries large 
and small in the country, it does seem a pity 
that there isn’t some way of capitalizing a 
co-ordinating bureau for serving all American 
libraries. I believe that if the kind of men 
who run the Rockefeller and Carnegie funds 
could get started thinking of the practical 
aspects of this co-operation in reference, 
specialization, purchase, and cataloging, they 
would see that it is precisely the problem 
involved in the duplication of small manu- 
facturing plants or the attempt to manufac- 
ture all sorts of specialties in one small plant. 
The fundamental fact is simple enough for 
anybody to grasp—the fact that it would 
take more than five million books and ten mill- 
ion separates or analyticals to serve the de- 
mands which are liable to be made any day 
in this or any fair-sized university or refer- 
ence library. 

“Taking the practical matter as it stands, 
it is quite in the line with the thing that I am 
discussing now with Dr. Hill and Dr. Andrews 
and others as to our actually taking each a 
number of narrow specialties and making out- 
selves each responsible for producing a 
cumulative catalog of that specialty. I have 
well towards completion one or two extremely 
narrow ones, just as a matter of illustration 
of the possibilities of the method; e.g., “Col- 
lections of English drama,” and in a less 
advanced but yet rather advanced state of 
experiment and experimental printing, the 
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matter of Paleography—the subject in which 
I give a graduate course here. We have 
already taken up, or could take up, owing 
to special collections, a dozen specialties right 
away, under some system of apportionment 
where we felt that other libraries were doing 
other things; e.g., Railroad finance, Virgil. 
Horace, Cruikshank, Chess, and one or two 
historical and scientific specialties. In a sys- 
tem of general co-operation, we could afford 
to take up our share, whatever it might 

FOR BETTER BOOK EVALUATION 

Several of the large libraries of 
country have received a_ letter from 
George P. Brett, president of the Mac- 
millan Company, urging the inaugura- 
tion of some better scheme than at present 
exists for the guidance of the reading public 
in choosing the best of the published books 
each year. Mr. Brett sums up his ideas on 
the subject in the following paragraphs: 

“My suggestion roughly is (1) that the 
great universities and great libraries should 
work together in this matter by the appoint- 
ment of readers from among the faculties of 
the universities and from among the librarians 
and library reading committees to examine 
all the books that are published. 

“(2) That the libraries aided by the univer- 
sities should publish lists of the books that 
are worth while and approved by these 
readers, such lists being issued weekly or 
monthly as might be thought best; the ex- 
pense of the publication of the lists to be 
borne as part of the current university and 
library expenses. 

“(3) That the libraries furnish these lists 
through the American Library Association as 
they now do their published lists, to librarians 
belonging to their association, and that in 
addition the lists be furnished to readers of 
books who might be interested in them suffi- 
ciently to apply to the librarians for them. 

“(4) That each university have an adjunct 
to its extension department or publicity de- 
partment which should furnish these lists to 
inquirers throughout the state in which the 
institution is situated, and that the official in 
charge of the distribution of these lists should 
also furnish information to inquirers about 
books on any subject in which the inquirer is 
interested. 

“In making this suggestion I may seem to 
be working only in the interests of the pub- 
lishers and yet it seems to me that it should 
be a part of the work of great libraries and 
universities to enlighten and adjust popular 
judgment and taste, especially in a country so 
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large as this where information of the kind 
and character cf that indicated is so difficult 
to arrive at. And I believe they could be 
of the greatest service to the country by 
lending themselves to a plan of this sort. . . . 
“T am of course, aware that the different 
large libraries have reading committees who 
recommend books for purchase or who in 
some cases recommend books for blacklisting 
as far as their libraries are concerned. | 
know also of the very excellent work done 
by the extension department of the universi- 
ties in disseminating information in regard 
to all subjects among the people generally. 
What is needed here is a concerted effort 
along the lines which I have ventured to put 
before you above, and co-operation between 
the universities and libraries to accomplish 
what, I believe, would be a very desirable 
end, i.e., the serving as a guide to the public 
in the reading of worth-while books and their 
recommendation.” 
WANTED: AN INDEX TO INDIVIDUAL POEMS 
Has any library a card or other list of 
titles of individual poems, not found in 
Granger, from which it would give answers to 
post card queries from other libraries? In- 
formation desks are so often asked for the 
authorship of poems to which the only clue 
is the title. One or two libraries have at- 
tempted such a list—but has anyone got very 
far? It is understood a new edition of 
Granger is in press, which will be useful to 
librarians. 


AS ONE READER SEES US 

. Most of the library journals or 
what they think librarians like to read; and 
as you know, most librarians when they talk 
immediately become  pttssy-footed. Very 
few of them will tell the truth about condi- 
tions which are not up to the highest ideals 
of library school discourses. The same is of 
course true in other fields of endeavor. 

“Why not have some variation to the 
thrilling statement that ‘Miss Cora McZinc 
has left her job as third assistant cataloger 
in the Dead Sea institution for deaf and dumb 
in order to assume similar duties at the 
University of Popocatapetel.’ ” 


Library Calendar 


June 26-July 1. American Library Association. 
Annual conference, Asbury Park, N. J. 

June 27-29. Special Libraries Association, 
Annual meeting, Asbury Park, N. J. 

July 3-8. National Educational Association. 
Annual conference, New York City. 
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Snead Standard Stack 
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Educational Institutions 


Widener Memorial Library, Harvard. 
Columbia University Library. 

Johns Hopkins University Library. 
University of Michigan Library. 
University of Illinois Library. 
University of Chicago Library. 
University of Oregon Library. 
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Army War College Library. 
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St. Charles Theological Seminary Library. 
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* brary of Congress 
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Denver Public Library. 
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Washington Public Library. 
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Toronto Public Library. 
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Boston Athenaeum. 
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New England Historical Society. 
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Oregon State Library. 
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Biblioth, gue Ste. Sulpice, Montreal. 
San Francisco Public Library. 
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( DRAWING INKS 
ETERNAL WRITING INK 
ENGROSSING INK 
TAURINE MUCILAGE 


H | G G | NS’ PHOTO-MOUNTER PASTE 
DRAWING-BOARD PASTE 
LIQUID PASTE 


OFFICE PASTE 
VEGETABLE GLUE, Etc. 


Are the Finest and Best Goods of Their Kind 


Emancipate yourself frem the use of corrosive and ill-smelling inks and 
adhesives and adopt the Higgins Inks and Adhesives. They will 
be a revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean and well put up, and 
withal so- efficient. They are specially adapted for use in Libraries, 
Schools, Architects’ and Engineers’ Offices, as well as for general home 
and office use. 


HIGGINS’ WHITE INK, for pen and brush work 
25 cents a bottle; 35 cents by mail. 


AT DEALERS GENERALLY 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 
Beaaches: Chicago aad London 271 Néimth St. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


2.6 west astn street PUTNAM’S SONS ste, strand 
Library Agents 


UPPLYING PUBLIC LIBRARIES was one of the special features of the 
Putnam House when established by the founder in 1841. Particular atten- 
tion has been given by the Management since then to this branch of the business 
and it has greatly increased. We offer facilities possessed by no other house for 
thorough, efficient, intelligent, and economical service. Our 
branch house in London gives us peculiar advantages in this connection. On our 
list of regular customers are numerous public and college ‘ibraries throughout the 
country. 

Fifteen years ago the United States Naval Equipment Bureau began to place 
libraries on each vessel in the Navy. Every battleship and cruiser to-day has 
admirably selected libraries comprising general literature as well as technical books, 
for both officers and crew. 

The contracts for supplying these libraries are awarded by strict competitive 
bids. It speaks well for the efficiency of our Library Department that the libra- 
ries of at least 85 per cent of the vessels come from Putnams. 

We are always ready to make competitive offers for library contracts, when the 
conditions are such that fair competition is really practicable. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
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Sample Pound 
Delivered Any- 


where in U. Ss. 50c. 

lbs. ° $1.00 
io lbs. . . 1.90 
25 lbs. . . 4.50 


F. O. B. Boston, Mass. 


“BARCO” White Glue Powder 


A PERFECT GLUE IN POWDER FORM 


Works Same as Paste. 

Does Not Have To Be Heated To 
Use. 

Makes a Perfect Glue In One Minute, By 
Adding Water of Any Temperature. 

Does Not Dry Up, Lump, Sour, or 
Ferment. 

One Pound Makes About One Quart. 


FOR SALE BY 


F. J. BARNARD & CO., Inc... LIBRARY BOOK-BINDERS 
105 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


READY! 


Chivers’ 1916 Catalog for Public Libraries 


Offering 


Twelve Thousand selected books — Standard and new fiction 
Adult and Juvenile replacements 

Contains data of special interest to librarians 

Lists best editions, and reprints, etc. 


Gives publishers, published price, and price in Chivers’ Three 
Styles of Binding : 


No. |: Half Leather. No. 2: Full Buckram. No. 3: Reinforced in Publishers’ Covers 


Sent Free to Librarians Upon Request 


CHIVERS BOOK BINDING CO. 


911-913 Atlantic Avenue BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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F. C. STECHERT CO., Inc. 


29-35 West 32d Street, New York 


Agents for Universities, Public Libraries and Institutions 


Librarians and Book Purchasers are invited to communicate with us and 
avail themselves of our services and facilities for the procuring of their 
wants or for the answering of any inquiry pertaining to books or for lists 


on special topics. 


LONDON Lists for Quotations are Solicited 


PARIS 
ROME 


PUBLIC LIBRARY REBINDING 


Its tremendous cost, a burden to ail libraries, reduced to a minimum, by employing our 


reinforced 
“CRAFTSTYLE” LIBRARY BINDING 
Why not you? 


We proved this to a great many librarians from coast to coast. 
OUR VICI IS THE ONLY LEATHER IN THE WORLD THAT DOES NOT ROT. 


Mail two books for sample binding, costs you nothing. Do it now. 


RUZICKA, Library Binder. 106-108 Clay St., Baltimore, Md. 


OUR BOOK BUSINESS 


has grown steadily year by year until now our Philadelphia store sells more books than any 
other American retail house, and our New York store is a close second. 

The reason is simply this: we carry a most comprehensive stock, buy when and where 
books can be had to the best advantage, taking them in such lots as will command the lowest 
possible prices. 

Our facilities for supplying libraries, both private and public, are of the very best. New 
books‘are on our tables the day of publication, and nearly always at less than publishers’ prices 


Our New Book Catalogue is ready. Kindly let us know if you wish a copy. 


PHILADELPHIA JQHN WANAMAKER new YORK 
H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


Booksellers, Bookbinders and Publishers, and General Agents in 
Europe for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions in America. 


With exceptionally long experience in Library Agency, they can promise the best care, diligence and 
discretion in everything relating to it, and in small matters as well as great. Est tblished 1816. 


A Monthly Catalogue of Second-Hand Books Sotheran’s Price-Current of Literature’) vost free. 


140 Strand, W. GC. and 43 Piccadilly, W. London 
Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON. Codes: UNICORN and A. B. C. 
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New Double-locked Magazine Binders, Patented 
Price , Price / Price 
$1.50 $2.00 
Sty le c : Style D 
genuine e 
leather back solid flexible full 
and corners, : we black Cowhide, 
cloth sides. Walrus grain. 
Patented hinge-back metal and Patented tubes to each style. Private lock and steel! key. 


Sole Manufacturers Buchan nn Co. 417 —— St., N. Y. 


The Bull Dog Magazine Binder 


@ Is especially adapted for reading room use, as the 
magazine is held securely, locked in with a key, and 
cannot be removed by anyone except the keyholder. 


: @ The magazine is not mutilated in any way, and the 
; \ printing at the binding edge may be read perfectly. 


Send for illustrated catalog giving full description 


GAYLORD BROS. 


— 506'. South Clinton Street Syracuse, New York 


“NELBCO” England Library 


Trade Mark 


BINDINGS _ Bindery Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Premier Library Binders—have no rivals in Library Rebinding for 


Quality, Workmanship, Economy and Service 
PRICE LISTS ESTIMATES FREE SAMPLES 


THE KEYLESS LOCK BINDER 


Allows the magazine to open flat 
Will hold one thick or a number of thin magazines 
Made in all sizes and styles of binding 
Wo. G. JOHNSTON & Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DEAR SiR:— 
We have been using several of your Keyless Lock Binders for several 


months and find them perfectly satisfactory. We have had no more trouble 
with the “ Magazine Thief" and the old numbers look as good as ‘the new" 
when taken from the binders. 

They improve the looks of the reading table, keep the magazine in 
better condition and are so reasonable in price that EVERY Association can 
afford them. Yours sincerely, 

General Secretary. 
A Sample for Examination with Catalog Upon Request 


TRONGEST WM. G. JOHNSTON & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


THE Yet 
IMPLEST Originators of the Spriag Bick Nagazine Binders 
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alfabet of nearly 35,000 heds. 


London, Paris and Leipzig. 


DECIMAL CLASSIFICATION 


Revized and enlarjd by many new notes, heds and index entries. 


Tables and index bound together: cloth $6; full flexibl persian, or Chivers duroflexil 
half niger $7, plus postaj from Albany, N. Y., on 4 Ib. 
persian or Chivers duroflexil $4, plus postaj on 2 Ib. The tables (450 p.) wil be issued 
on loose leavs of hevy linen lejer at $5, if 100 copies ar subscribed for. All prices net. 

To be had at all branches of Library Bureau, and of G. E. Stechert & Co. New York, 


Address ali mail orders direct to Publishers 


FOREST PRESS, Lake Placid Club, Essex Co. N. Y. 


Simpler Speling 


Index in single 


Index alone: cloth $3; full 


LIBRARIANS: 
lf you are in need of substitutes or assist- 

ants for either temporary or permanent posi- 

tions, let us know. We are ready to fill 

library positions of all kinds. 

THE AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 

522 Myrick Bldg., Springfield, Mass. 
A. H. CAMPBELL, Ph.D. A. C. HUBBARD 


OOKS.—AIl out-of-print books supplied, 
no matter on what subject. Write us. 

We can get you any book ever published. 
Please state wants. When in England call 
and see our 50,000 rare books. BAKER’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John Bright 
Street, Birmingham, England. 


ALBERT BONWIER PUBLISHING HOUSE 
561 Third Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


Scandinavian Books 


LIBRARY AGENTS LOWEST RATE 
LISTS FREE 


ELSINORE INDEX CARDS 


**The Kind That Good Libraries Use’’ 
‘Index Cards, Guides, Folders, Printed Systems 
and Ferms. Send for‘ Encyclopedia of Filing 
Forms” 


ELSINORE PAPER COMPANY 
27-29 Beekman Street = New York City 


SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE 


maintains a thoroughly equipped Library 
Department. Write for our special Bargain 
Lists and send us your “Book Wants." We 
carry the largest stock in New York of Second 
Hand Books and Publisher's Remainders. 


New Catalogues just issued. 
SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE 
132 East 23rd Street 33 New York, N. Y. 


TICE & LYNCH 


Custom house Brokers 
16 Beaver St., New York 


Importations of books and Works of Art con- 
signed to us will receive careful attention. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


A NEW ENGLAND LIBRARIAN of many years’ 


experience and training in all departments of library 
work, especially reference work, would like any posi 
tion in the south or southwest or middle west 


Address, 


References and further particulars given 
B, care of Lisrary Journat. 


| LIBRARIAN, Drexel graduate, with seven years’ 


experience in various types of libraries, wishes e 

ployment in cataloging, indexing and arranging coll« 

tions of books and music, or in any similar work 
Reply R, care of Lierary Journat. 


LIBRARIAN desires position: Young lady with li 
brary school training and over eight years’ experience, 
with government documents Excelient 

Address X, care of Liprary JourNnaAt 


especially 
| references. 


ALF rate subscriptions 
H to THE LIBRARY 
JOURNAL ($2.00 in- 

stead of $4.00 per year) are of- 
fered to Branch Libraries; also on 
Personal Copies for the Librarian 
or his Assistants, or to any mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees, 
providing the Library itself sub- 
scribes for one copy at the regular rate. 
GA GAG AGA GAGA GAG Se 


Russian and Yiddish 


Books supplied by us to most of 
the Public Libraries in the United 
States for more than twenty years. 
Largest importers of Russian and 
Yiddish books in America. 


s and all information 


gladly furnished 
MAX N. MAISEL :: Bookseller 


Publisher and Importer. 


424 Grand St., New York 
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“QUALITY FIRST” 


BOOK BINDING 


Twenty years’ experience for 


Public Libraries 


(All Through the Country) 
Write for Prices and Book of Particulars 


THE BOOK SHOP BINDERY 


314-322 West Superior Street Chicago, Ill. 


Max Stockmar & Sons 
Specialists in Magazine Binding 
15 years’ experience in this line 
We use the King and Queen of all 
Binding Materials: 


Holliston Library Buckram 
Niger Morocco, absolutely free from injurious acid 


Samples sent upon request 
Write for our prices - DO IT TODAY 


Address: MAX STOCKMAR & SONS 
3825 GREENVIEW AVE. CHICAGO, ILL- 
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SAFETY FIRST 


A Book Disinfecting Machine 
Something New for Libraries, Schools, etc. 


Wm. H. Rademaekers, the well 
known Library Binder of Newark, 
N. J., has for many years noted that 
Libraries and Schools need to safe- 
guard employees, pupils and borrowers 
of Books. He has invented and patent- 
ed a book disinfecting machine which 
enables him to disinfect, without the 
slightest injury, every page of a Book, 
after it is rebound. 


Books CARRY DISEASE GERMS 
Libraries and Schools can now have their 

books rebound, and at the same time dis- 

infected, without extra cost. 

s of experience in all branches 

g has taught me what Binding 

Libraries 


le for hard use in 


I supervise all my work, my Bindery is 
alwavs open to visitors. Send me two works 
of Fiction, prepaid, and I will rebind same, 
yne in cloth and one in half leather, and send 
them to you that you may see samples of my 
work 
I return all work four weeks after receiv- 
ing it. Ask for price list. Give me a trial. 


WM. H. RADEMAEKERS 


IMPROVED LIBRARY BINDER 
Binder forthe Newark, N.J., Free Public Library 


Cor. Chester Ave. and Oraton St., Newark, N. J. 


The Accumulated Knowledge 


of Fifty Years as Specialists 
In the Literature of 


INDUSTRY ENGINEERING 
TECHNOLOGY SCIENCE 


Is the Basis of 


Van Nostrand 
Service 


Ask for the Our “Record 
Special Library of Scientific 
Edition of 1 Literature” Sent 


Our 1916 Catalog. 


We will submit 


at intervals to 


Free on Request 


On Request from Librarians 


suit their con 


venience carefully selected assortments of the new 


technical books of all publishers 


We will compile lists of the best available books 


or spec ial 


subjects, 


arranged 


the order of their importance 


in what we deem 


D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY 


25 Park Place, New York 


Any Finns in your city? 

Any French in your city ? 
Any Germans in your city ? 
Any Italians in your city ? 
Any Norwegians in your city ? 
Any Swedes in your city? 


Tell them about the Library by posting 


LIBRARY SIGNS IN 
FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


in shops, stores, etc. 


5 Cents Each—50 Cents a Dozen 


Democrat Printing Co. 


Library Supplies Department 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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A CLASSIFIED DIRECTORY OF 
Library Supplies 


ADHESIVE PAPER, ADHESIVE CLOT 
GUMMED ALPHABETS AND NUMERAL 
*Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N_ Y. 


BINDING 


. Barnard & Co., Inc., 105 Federal St., Boston, 


ass. 

*The Pook Shop Bindery, 3:4 W. Superior St., Chi- 
cago, 

Brabant & Valters Book Binding Co., 3604-06 Lincoln 


Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Burgmeier Book Bindery, 1909-10 W. North Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. Send for particulars. 
*Chivers Bookbinding Co., gii-9:3 Atlantic Ave., 
Brooklyn, 
Democratic Printnig Co., 
G. Johnston & Co 
*New England Library Bindery Co., 
Northwestern Bindery, Evanston, III 


Madison, Wis. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Springfield, Mass. 


*Wm. H. Rademackers, Newark, N. J. 

*Joseph Ruzika, 106-108 Clay St., Baltimore, Md. 

George H. Sand, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Springport Bookbincery, Springport, Mich. 

Universal Binder Sales Agency, 5 East 14th St., 
New York. 


Henry N. Yerger, 19 No. tath Street, Phila., Pa. 


BOOK COVERS AND MAGAZINE BINDERS. 


*The Barrett Bindery Co., Chicago, Ill. 

*Buchan Sales Co., Newark, ya 

“Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y. 

The Holden Patent Book Cover Co. , Springfield, Mass. 
Johnston & Co., Pittsbur 

Loose Leaf Binder Co., Mich. 

*Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 

Universal Binder Sales Agency, 5 East rath St., 
New York. 


BOOKSELLERS WITH SPECIAL LIBRARY 
ORDER DEPTS. 
Joseph Baer & Co., Hochstr. 6 Frankfort a.M. Ger- 


many. 
*Baker’s Great Bookshop, Birmingham, Eng. 
*Raker & Taylor Co., New Yor 
*A. Bonnier Pub. House, New York (Scandinavian). 
*F. A. Brockhaus, Leipzig 
*Noble and Noble, New York Books). 
*H. R. Huntting Co., Springfield, 
*A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 
McDevitt-Wilsofi’s, Inc., New York. 
*Henry Malkan, New York. 
Paul C. Patterson, 19 No. 13th Street, Phila., Pa. 
Max N. Maisel, N. Y. (Russian and Yiddish.) 
*G. P. Putnam's Sons, New_York. 
*Rernard Decne, London, Eng. 
*T. E. Schulte, New York. 
*Chas. Scribner’s Sons, od York. e 
Sotheran & Co., Lo 
*F. C. Stechert Co., Inc 
°G. E. Stechert & Co., 
*John Wanamaker, Philadelphia and New York. 


BOOK STACKS, LIBRARY FURNITURE, ETC. 


Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 
The General Fireproofing Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 
The Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


*Library Bureau, Boston. New York and Chicago. 
*Snead & Co, Iron W orks, Jersey City, N. J. 


CAMERAS, STEREOPTICONS, ETC. 
Commercial Camera Co., Rochester, 


Co., Davenport, Iowa. 


CARD AND FILING CABINETS, ETC. 


Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, Be 
*Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. 

The General Fireproofing Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 
The Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

“Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 
McClurg & Co., 215-221 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


“Elsinore Paper Ce., Inc., 27-29 Beekman St., New 
ork. 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
FILES FOR NEWSPAPERS, ETC. 
New 


Binder Sales Agency, 5 East 14th St., 

ork. 
FOUNTAIN PENS. 

Laughlin Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich, Safety Self-Filling 


INDEX CARDS. 
Democrat Printing Co., Madison, Wis. 
*Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, 
The Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
*Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Cincinnati 
*A. C. McClurg & Co., 215-221 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


Il. 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


INDEXERS AND CATALOGERS 
The Indexers, Miss Julia E. Elliott, Director, 
So. Park Ave., Chicago. 


INKS, MUCILAGE, PASTE, CLIPS, 


‘Gaylord Bros, Syracuse, N. Y. 
*C. M. Higgins & Co., 271 gth St., 
*W. G. Johnston & Co., Pittsburgh, 


LADDERS. 
Bicycle Step Ladder Co., 15 Randolph St., Chicago 


LETTER COPYING MACHINES AND 
DUPLICATORS. 


The Beck Duplicator Co., 491-493 Broadway, N. Y. 
The Schapirograph Co., 228 West Broadway, N. Y. 


5526 


ETC. 


Brooklyn. 


| Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y 


LETTERS AND FIGURES CUT OUT OF 
GUMMED PAPER. 
The Tablet and Ticket Co., New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco. 
LOOSE LEAF DEVICES, LIBRARY RECORDS, 
INDEX, ETC. 
*Democrat Printing Co., Madison, Wis. 


MAGAZINES, BACK NUMBERS. 
Boston Book Co., 83 Francis St., Boston, Mass. 
Walter S. Houghton, West Lynn, Mass. Sets, volumes 
and back numbers. 
MECHANICAL COUNTERS. 
Veeder Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. Counters for 
library circulation, statistics or attendance. 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS. 
*Breitkopf & Hartel, 22-24 West 38th St., N. Y. C. 
OFFICE FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES. 
The Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
PAMPHLET CASES. 
*Democrat Printing Co., Madison, Wis. 
TYPEWRITING MACHINES AND ACCESSORIES. 
*Hammond Co., 69th to zoth Sts., East 


River, ! 
Remington Typewriting Co., New York and Every- 


where. 


*See advertisement elsewhere in this number. 


Noble and Noble, 31-33-35 West 15th St., N. Y. City. 


Secondhand and New. 
Send List for Offer. 
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DEALERS WHO ISSUE FREQUENT CATALOGS of books noteworthy in point 


DOMESTIC. 


Aldine Book Co., 295 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Anderson, John R., 3: W. isth St., New York. 

Baker & be Co., Wholesale Booksellers, 354 Fourth 
Ave., New York. 

Blessing, W. P., Mgr , 328 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

Boston Book Co., Boston, Mass. (Larger stock of 
magazine sets than all other dealers combined.) 

Brentano's, Publishers, Booksellers and Importers of 
a Books, Fifth Ave. and a7th St., New 

ork. 

Burnham Antique Book Store, Boston, Mass. 

Cadby, J. W., Albany, N. Y. (Largest stock of 
Periodical Sets in the World.) 

Cadmus Book Shop, 150 W. 34th St., New York. 

Campbell, William J., Philadelphia, Pa. (Americana 
and General Literature.) 

Caspar, C. N,, Co., 431 E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Chivers Book Binding Co., Bookbinders and Book- 
sellers, 911-913 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y 
Clark, Charles W., Co., 128 West 23d St., New York. 
Crawford, A. J., 4th and Chestnut Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 

Foley, P. K., 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Franklin Bookshop, Philadelphia, Pa. Natural His- 
tory, Americana, Old Medical. 

Gerhardt, C., & Co figzionee Book Shop), 120 East 
soth St., New York. 

dspeed’s Bookshop, sa Park St., Boston, Mass. 

Gregory, H., 116 Union St., Providence, R. I. 

Heartman, Chas. Fred., 36 Lexington Ave., New York. 

Humphrey, G. P., 65 Spring St., Rochester, N. Y. 

Hudson Book Co., 25 W. 4ad St., New York City. 
(Americana. ) 

Huntting, The H. R., Co., Springfield, Mass. 

Huston, A. J., 92 Exchange St., Portland, Me. 

Lauriat, Chas. E., Co., 385 Washington St., Bost 

Lemcke & Buechner, 30 West a7th St., New York. 

Liebeck, C. F., 8¢7 E. 63d St., Chicago, Ill. 

Littlefield, George E., 67 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 

Loeser & Co., Frederick, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

McClurg, A. C., & Co., Booksellers, Publishers and 
Stationers. Retail, 215-221 Wabash Ave.; Whole- 
sale, 330-352 E. Ohio St., Chicago. 

McDevitt-Wilson’s, Inc., 30 Church St., New York, 

ublishers’ emainders, Old, New and Rare 
Books, Supscription Sets. 

Malkan, Henry, 42 Broadway, New York. 

McVey, John Jos., 1229 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Americana, General History, Science, Theology.) 

Matthews, L. S., & Co., 2623 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Mendoza, Isaac, Book Co., 17 Ann St, New York. 

Morrison, Noah F., Elizabeth, N. J. 

Newhall, Daniel H., 154 Nassau St., N. Y. 

Preston & Rounds Co., Providence, R. I. 

Putnam’s Sons, G. P., Publishers, 2 West 4sth St., 
New York; 24 Bedford St, Strand, London. 

Putnam's (Retail Department of above), Booksellers 
and Library Agents, 2 West 4sth St., New York; 
24 Bedford St., Strand, London. , 

Robinson, E. R., 410 River St., Troy, N. Y. 

Rosenbach Co., 1320 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
(Americana, English Lit. Mss., Early Printing.) 

Schulte, Theo. E., 13a East 23d St., New York. 
(Americana, General Literature, Theology.) 

Scrantom, Wetmore & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

State House Book Shop, 221 S. sth St., Phila., Pa. 

Stechert, F. C., Co., Inc., 29-35 West 32d St., 


New York. 
Stechert, G. E., Co., 151-155 West asth St., New 
im various languages.) 


Americana. 


& 

York. (Books 

Torch Press Book Shop, Cedar Ragl Towa. 
(Books about Iowa and the early West. 

Union Library Association, 225 Fifth Ave., New 
York. (American and English Remainders.) 
Wanamaker, John, Philadelphia and New York. 

New Books, Remainders and Rare Books. 


of literary excellence, historic interest and value to Public Libraries. 


FOREIGN. 


Baer, Joseph, & Co., Hochstrasse 6, Frankfort, Ger. 


Baker’s Great Bookshop, 14-16 John Bright St., Bir 
mingham, England. 

Blackwell, B. H., so and 5: Broad St., Oxford, Eng. 
(Theological, Classical and General.) 

Blake, W. W., Mexico City, Mexico. 
printed in Mexico or about Mexico.) 

Bonnier, A., Publishing House, 561 Third Ave., New 
York. andinavian books. 


Brill, E J., Oriental Printer and Publisher, Leidea, 
Holland. 


(All books 


Brockhaus, F. A., Querstrasse 16, Leipzig, Germ. 
Brown, Wm., 5 Castle St., Edinburgh, Scotland. 


Bumpus, J. & E., Ltd., 350 Oxford St., London, Eng. 
Scarce, Fine and General.) 


Cedric Chivers, Ltd., Portway, Bath, England. 


Dulau & Co., Ltd., 37 Soho Sq., London, W. (Natural 
History and Scientific.) 


Edwards, 83a High St, Marylebone, London, 


England. 
Ellis, Messrs., 29 New Bond St., London, Eng. 
Ferdinando, Paul, 11 Rue de Chateaudun, Paris, 
France. 


Fock, Buchhandlung Gustav, Leipzig, Germany. 


Friedlander, R. & Son, Karistr 11, Berlin, N. W. 6, 
Germany. (Natural History; Exact Sciences.) 


Gottschalk, Paul, 1 Unter den Linden, 
(Rare Books and Mss., Science.) 


Gray, Henry, Genesiogient Record Office and Book 
Store, i ‘Churchfield Road East, Acton, London, 
w., Eng. (Family histories, Pedigrees, Ameri- 
cana, Researches made.) 


Berlin. 


Harrassowitz, Otto, Querstrasse 14, Leipzig, Ger- 
many. 

Hiersemann, Karl W., Kénigstrasse a9. Leipzig, 
Germany. 


Higham, Charles, & Son, 27a, Farringdon St., London, 
E. C. (Theology, second-hand and remainders.) 


Lemcke & Buechner (London, Paris, Leipzig), New 


ork. 
Librairie Armand Colin, 103, Bd. St. Michel, Paris, 
France. 
M Bros., 109 Strand, London, Eng. Specialists 
a Rare Books, Library Editions, Prints and Auto- 
graphs. 
Morton, J. M., « Duke St., Brighton, Eng. (Second- 


hand catalogs on all subjects issued frequently; 
free on request.) 

Nijhoff, Martinus, Lange Voorhout 9, The Hague, 
Holland, 

Olschki, Leo S., Publisher and Antiquarian Book- 
seller, Florence, Italy. (Americana, Incunabula, 
Mss. with and without illuminations, Dante 
Books, rare books of every kind, artistical 
bindings, prints, etc.) 


Quaritch, Bernard, 11 Grafton St., New Bond St.. 
London, England. 

Rapilly, G., 9 Quai Malaquais, Paris, France. 

Salby, George, 65 Great Russell St., London, W. C. 

Schéningh, Ferdinand, Osnabrick, Germany. 

Sotheran, Henry & Co., 140 Strand, London, W. C. 

Stechert, G. E., & Co., 151-155 W. asth St., New 
York; also Leipzig, London, Paris. 

Stevens, Son & Stiles, 39 Great Russell St., London, 
W. C. (Americana and Economics.) 


Terquem, Em., 10 Rue Scribe, Paris, France. 
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To Librarians: 
A cordial invitation is extended all librarians 
attending the A. L. A. Conference to visit us 
before returning to their homes. As a 


special inducement we will allow discount of 
15% on all second hand books selected from 


our stock on this trip. 
HENRY MALKAN 
12 REMAINDER BARGAINS 


BARNE’S POPULAR HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. By J. D. 
& E. B. Steele. 798 pages. 8vo, cloth, N. Y. 1914. .........ccceeeeeees $3.50 $1.50 


sect. Xa ITALY. By Ettore Pais. illus. 441 pages, 8vo, cloth, Chicago, 


CZAR FERDINAND AND HIS PEOPLE. Bulgaria of Yesterday and To- 


day. John McDonald. 344 pages, illus. 8vo, cloth, N. Y. (1913.) ..... 400 2.25 
WE AND OUR CHILDREN. Dr. Woods Hutchinson. 371 pages, 8vo, 

PANAMA AND THE CANAL. W. J. Abbott. 468 pages. Illus. cloth, 8vo, 

JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. Life and Letters. By Samuel T. 

Pickard. 2 vols., 850 pages. Illus. cloth, 8vo, Boston. .............. 400 82.50 


aaa. YESTERDAYS. By Mrs. Hugh Fraser. 2 vols., Royal 8vo, cloth, ‘. 


ECONOMIC HISTORY OF VIRGINIA in the 17th Century. 2 vols., 8vo, 


CHAS. S. PARNELL. A Memoir by John H. Parnell. Portrait, 312 pages. 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON in California. By K. O. Osborne. Illus. 

WAR TIME IN MANILA. By Bradley A. Fiske. 12mo, cloth, illus. 276 

ART COMMUNITIES. And How They Are Governed. By H. C. McCook. 


INFORMATION ON ABOVE SETS OR OTHERS WILL BE FURNISHED ON REQUEST 
SAMPLE VOLUMES WILLINGLY SUBMITTED 


WE PAY TRANSPORTATION CHARGES 
QUOTATIONS FURNISHED ON NEW AND OLD BOOKS 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


HENRY MALKAN 


New York’s Largest 42 Broadway and 55 New Street 
Bookstore New York City 
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